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Continued Decline In “y- Sees Greater Use For 
e,¢ e e 
Underwriting Profits PHOENIX Life Insurance-Trust 
e 
kely, Says Koeckert Plans In the Future 
’ t 
. ssurance Company, Ltd. , 
Beard Head Believes of London Ralph Armstrong, Tax Attorney, 
Trend Will Go On Until Old ; Expects Middle Class Incomes 
Averages Are Reached 55 Fifth Avenue, New York To Be More Heavily Taxed 
Metropolitan-Suburb kerage Dep'ts. — 
1936 WAS RELATIVELY GOOD etropolitan —— <3 and - erage Dep’ts GIVES 10-POINT PROGRAM 
aaa aiden ne hhatames 
Investment and Underwriting Prob- Called One of Greatest Legal De- 
lems Discourage Further Moves 1 782 -_— = 1 9 3 7 vices, It Can Be Applied to 
For Rate Reductions Tj seal D . f Large or Small Estates 
ewer ime-teste epression-proo ibis 
Continued decline in underwriting prof- hae seen Ser P P The value and practicability of a life 
its of fire insurance companies is to be insurance policy and a trust instrument 
expected until something like the former Bee PHOENIX as a means of disposing of one’s prop- 
restored, F, W. Koeckert, iNSURASSS erty is not fully appreciated even by 
Joard of Fire those engaged in these services, said 
Underwriters and United States manager Indemnity Company Ralph Armstrong, tax attorney for the 
Union group, said 55 Fifth Avenue, New York Massachusetts Mutual, speaking before 
when presenting his Eastern Department, 90 Maiden Lane the Rochester Life  Insurance-Trust 
report to the annual meeting of the Na- Council at the annual dinner in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Rochester Club Thursday evening. Mr. 


tional Board at the 
Hotel. The 
vriting profit, 
predicted as practically certain to occur, 
Mr. Koeckert said, as soon as real re- 
overy from the financial depression 
should set in and industry and trade the 
country over should revert to normal 
conditions as regards volume of business, 
tocks of goods and the like. It is 
warcely necessary to point out, he con- 
tinued, the bearing this has upon the 
juestion of the justification for such re- 
luctions in rates as are demanded loudly 
various quarters. 


downward trend in under- 
noticeable during 1936, was 


Figures for Last Year 
In themselves the underwriting figures 
f National Board companies for 1936 
ppear satisfactory said P resident Koeck- 
tt if consideration is not given to the 
a tendencies revealed. Speaking 
ly of fire and lightning business he 
aid that the net premiums written by 
17 companies totaled $371,389,385, as 
mpared with net premiums of $381,686,- 
110 written by 196 companies in 1935, a 
lecrease for last year of $10,296,825, or 
‘N%. The net losses paid by the 197 
companies in 1936 tot: hed $153,355,400, 
gainst $137,049,393 paid by 196 companies 
in 1935, an increase for last year of 
$16,306,067, or 11.90%. Net expenses paid 
¥ the 197 c it eh in 1936 ageregated 
$185,283 560, as compared with $187.411.- 
Kl paid by 196 companies in 1935, a 
lecrease of $1 177,868, or 0.63%. 
Deducting the sum of the losses and 
expenses paid from the amount of the 
het premiums written the 197 reporting 
companies in 1936 had an excess of in- 
come over disbursements on fire and 
ightning account amounting to $31,800,- 
39, whereas in 1935 the 196 reporting 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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We underwriters sell a service. 
what it will do in certain circumstances. 
to cause their emotions and their judgments to lead to 


business or home. the 


tally or emotionally, 
had bought from the underwriter’s company, and, when 
the emergency 
grateful letter should describe the situation into which the 
life insurance money helpfully entered, and, if a matured 
satisfaction with the should be 


expressed also, 


settlement check. 
an effective, profitable motivation letter or story. 


We tell our 


And we 


the signatory act. 


favorable word of a 


judgment we respect favorably influences our 


or both—by the testimony o 


time came. found that “it work 


investment 


no emotional or mental stimulus in 


This gives him an opportunity 


The Grateful Letter 


prospects 
] 


endeavor 


When we consider buying an unfamiliar appliance for 
user whose 


decision. 


The life insurance prospect is similarly impressed—men- 


f one who 


ed.” The 


brief 


note which taerely thanks the company for its promptness 
in paying a claim, and it is therefore usually valueless. 


Customarily the underwriter personally delivers a 


to obtain 

















Joseph C 
Massachu- 


Armstrong was introduced by 


Jehan, vice-president of the 
setts Mutual. 

Quoting a writer as saying the trust 
greatest legal devices of all 
added that the 
modern life 


is one of the 
time, Mr. 

same could be said of the 
insurance contract with its liberality of 
provision for the change of benefit and 
transfer of title thereto during the life- 
time of the insured and of the disposi- 
tion of the 
come at the maturity of the 
and combine life 


Armstrong 


proceeds or instalment in- 
policy. “Tf 
we go a step further 
insurance with a trust and then prop- 


erly coordinate insurance or the insur- 
ance trust with the insured’s or trustor’s 
will, we have the means available for the 
effective conservation and disposition of 
an estate whether it be large or small,” 
stated Mr. Armstrong 
Sees Middle Class Taxes Raised 
Jack in 1935, when the 1935 Act was 
passed,” said Mr, Armstrong, “we heard 
a great deal of the slogan ‘soak the 
rich’. It is generally agreed that the 
slogan was something more than a catch 
phrase, for the estate and inheritance 
taxes on a million dollar net estate were 
increased during the period 1932-1935, 
from $48,500 to $222,600, the general 
property exemption cut from $100,000 to 
$40,000 and the gift tax exemption from 
$50,000 to $40,000. The Federal income 
tax rates were increased even more dras- 
tically, so that the tax on a net income 
of $100,000 a vear now amounts to $33,- 
044. The next tax revision, and one is 
bound to come, will doubtless fall heav- 
ilv on the shoulders of the middle class 
This group was let off rather lightly 
during the 1932-1935 revisions, but the 
revenue producing necessities will be too 
pressing to pass that class by next time.” 
States Ten-point Program 
In explaining a ten-point program of 
tax and estate conservation, Mr. Arm- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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“He'll see you NOW, Mr. Allen!” 
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SEASONABLE 
SPECIALS 
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SPECIAL For DOCTORS 


Put one,—take three .- 
Retirement Income at age 65 


Guaranteed Anual Income...... .... $3600.00 
Annual premium ..... — 1205.10* 
Average net premium 30 yrs. 895.50} 





SPECIAL FoR LAWYERS | 


$50,000 Cash, 
or income, to his family 
Annual Premium $803.36* first 10 years 
$1627.57 thereafter 
$705.32+ 
1026.00+ 


Average net premium 10 yrs. 


Average net premium 20 yrs. 





SPECIAL FoR EXECUTIVES 


$170,000. total payment guaranteed to their 
families (death 20 yrs.) 


1,901. the annual premium* 

$ P 

$ 1,632. Average Net premium 20 yrs.t+ 
JUNIOR EXECUTIVES 


Move decimal point one place to left. 





SPECIAL 


THE PENSION TRUST PLAN 


We have in our office a recognized authority 
on this subject,—second to none. Follow- 
ing is an excerpt from one of his theses: 


“With a normal tax of 15% on corpora- 
tion income over $40,000, and a surtax rang- 
ing from 7% to 27% on undistributed 
profits, the government is, in effect, paying 
from 22% to 42% of the employer’s con- 
tributions; or, to put it different, for every 
$100 of net income contributed by the em- 
ployer the government’s contribution by in- 
come tax allowance is anywhere from $28.20 
to $72.41. State tax allowances may better 
even this attractive showing.” 


DON’T ATTEMPT A PENSION TRUST 


PLAN WITHOUT THE HELP OF AN 
EXPERT 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 

If you have any doubts at all about not 
living until age 96——GET EXAMINED. 
Your premium will be determined by your 
age, your health, and your disposition. 
Your age you can’t help. The doctor de- 
termines your mortality rate. We take care 
of your disposition. 





SPECIAL 
FOR STEAM SHOVEL ENGINEERS 


On your way back to the office from the 
pension trust prospect don’t gape at a steam 
shovel without considering the man inside. 
He is a good prospect. There are 492 of 
him in New York and they make $12—$14 
a day. Sell him a monthly premium of 
$12.32* which will guarantee him an addi- 
tional $35.00 a month at age 65, to bring 
his (theoretical) Retirement Monthly In- 
come of $65 (Social Security) up to $100.00 
a month. 





SPECIAL For KEY MEN 


IN CORPORATIONS 


Stockholders will heartily approve 
$150,000. CASH, to firms, guaranteed 
if the key man dies within 20 yrs. 


$ 2,410.47 Annual Premium* 
$ 2,068.74 Average net premium 20 yrs.t 





Blacksmiths Saw Tilers 
Bricklayers Train Callers 
Glass Cutters Plasterers 
Hatters Scene Painters 
Gas Station Managers Plumbers 
Buzz Sawyers Bottlers 


EXTRA SPECIAL PACKAGES 


NEATLY WRAPPED FOR: 


Baseball Players Toolmakers 


———— 








*Premium Age 35 +Present Dividend Scale 


— 








Massachusetts 


100 E 42d St 


Mutual 


GENERAL AGENT 


Corner of Park Avenue 


Life Insurance 
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Current Life Underwriting 


Problems 


Discussed by Dr. Henry Wireman Cook 


The ideal home office underwriting of 
risks is a balance that includes the medi- 
cal, statistical or actuarial, agency or 
practical and the lay, stated Dr. Henry 
Wireman Cook, vice-president and medi- 
cal director of the Northwestern National 
Life speaking before the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association at Chicago 
this week. 

There is today a stage of change and 
rapid development in both the organiza- 
tion and practice of home office under- 
writing, he said. So recent are these 
developments that they have taken place 
during the past three and four decades. 

“In my first home office experience 
with a large eastern company 33 years 
ago,” Dr. Cook said, “all applications 
were reviewed by medical directors per- 
sonally, each question by question, and 
the final judgment rendered as to whether 
the case should be accepted or declined 
without the aid of any rating manual 
and largely based on clinical opinion with 
very meager statistical evidence available. 
With the epoch-making investigation and 
results obtained by Drs. Rogers and 
Hunter of the New York Life, a new 
era opened, which, by giving a numerical 
rating for various impairments, made it 
possible for these ratings to be assessed 
hy carefully trained laymen, so that to- 
day in many large and _ well-managed 
companies with a very favorable experi- 
ence, only a minor percentage of the risks 
receive decisions by underwriters with 
medical education. This great statistical 
work carried forward by the Medico- 
Actuarial investigation has resulted not 
only in greater economy, speed, and ac- 
curacy, but has greatly altered and hene- 
fited medical opinion beyond the usual 
teaching of clinical medicine, on the mor- 
tality to be expected from many individual 
impairments, so that I do not hesitate to 
say that today cither a lay or a medical 
underwriter has at his command infor- 
mation which permits him to gauge a 
tiskk more correctly and more consistently 
than was possible for any medical man 
to do forty years ago. Furthermore, we 
have five lay underwriters and your com- 
panies have many more, whose judgment 
of risks, with the present statistical evi- 
dence available, I would prefer to take 
to that of any medical man I know who 
is not also an experienced underwriter.” 

Place of Mechanical Underwriting 
“Medical science is and always will be 
one necessary background for scientific 
selection, just as actuarial science is and 
will be another, but clinical medicine as 
taught today does not give the medical 
graduate underwriting knowledge,” con- 
tinued Dr. Cook. “This he must acquire 
irom statistical and largely insurance 
experience, and the studious and intelli- 
gent layman can acquire this knowledge 
also, and he can and does make a splen- 
did contribution to the practice of sound, 
fconomical, efficient and profitable un- 
derwriting, 

“In admitting frankly my opinion that 
a medical education, even the best, does 
not make an underwriter of a medical 
graduate,” continued Dr. Cook, “I also 
want to say a word of caution, as our 
use of mechanical underwriting aids ex- 
tends, We may, unless we are very care- 
ful, assign to percentage ratings an ac- 
Curacy and infallibility which they are 
a op possessing. I think it difficult 
a Sts layman, especially if he 
+e ea cele deal with figures, to 

© how very inexact medical data 


are. Mathematicians have known that 
two and two make four for many cen- 
turies. They are accustomed to expect 
the same result from the same formula 
invariably. Unfortunately, in medicine 
not only do two and two not make four, 
but we never know whether the two is 
a six or a three... As I believe that the 
medical director grows in value as he 
supplements his sound clinical back- 
ground by underwriting experience, so I 
believe that, as a lay underwriter grows 
he will more and more realize his limi- 
tations and his dependence on experi- 
enced medical opinion. As the Medico- 
Actuarial Investigation committee have 
wisely found, the final recommendation 
for classes of risks is often a compro- 
mise between medical opinion and statis- 
tical evidence, so a well organized under- 
writing department will benefit by a simi- 
lar association and relationship both on 
company practice and the treatment of 
individual risks.” , 
Agent’s Part in Selection 

There are many current underwriting 
problems that demand solution. The first, 
most seriously neglected, is the part 
played by the agent in selection, and in 
Dr. Cook’s opinion the fault lies in great 
part not with the agent, but with com- 
pany management in not more definitels 
stressing his obligation and providing him 
with the means to fulfill it. Continuing, 
he said: 

“T mentioned at the 


outset the four 





DR. HENRY WIREMAN COOK 


groups primarily responsible for a com- 
pany’s selection and experience, and of 
these the agent’s part is deserving of far 
more consideration than it has been 
viven. The standards of life insurance 
salesmanship have improved tremendous- 
lv in the past few decades in personnel, 
education, and training. It is rapidly 


Home Office Underwriters Discuss 
Trends at Chicago Spring Meeting 


A broad range of subjects of special 
interest to company underwriters was 
discussed before the spring meeting of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation at Chicago this week. Howard 
Goodwin, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual, president of the association, pre- 
sided. Among those acting as chairman 
of different sessions were Roy F. Ed- 
wards, Prudential; Harold Davies, Equi- 
table Society; Malcolm Adam, Penn Mu- 
tual; Harold F. Larkin, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, and John M. Laird, Connecticut 
General. 

Among the subjects of special interest 
was the discussion of present trends and 
experience in non-medical underwriting 
by V. R. Smith, general manager of the 
Confederation Life who gave the results 
of a study made with Marcus F. Auden 
of the same company. Medical examina- 
tions, according to Mr. Smith, have been 
required since 1850, and non-medical in- 
surance has been issued since 1890, with 
the severe limitations which marked its 
beginning somewhat relaxed by 1921, 
though stress is still being placed on age 
and amount. 


Non-Medical Underwriting 


Mr. Smith made a survey of 150 com- 
panies in the United States and Canada 
which hold the bulk of the insurance in 
force. Fifty-nine companies, he said, 
were able to compare the _ relative 
amounts of medical and non-medical in- 
surance. Thirty of the companies did 
not write non-medical insurance and 61 
had made no exact separation of their 


insurance in force into the two cate- 
Lories. 

To study the growth of this kind of 
insurance, Mr. Smith took figures for 
1926, 1931 and 1936, and found that in 
the first year 4.1% of the total was non- 
medical; in 1931, 11%; and in 1936 13.4%. 
Put in another way, those companies, 
with 71 billions in force, have 6% billions 
of non-medical since 1921. 

In conclusion, Mr. Smith said, “But 
while the extent of non-medical insur- 
ance will probably be broadened in the 
future, the constant watch over under- 
writing rules and methods must not be 
relaxed. The limitation of the maximum 
ages and the reduction of maximum total 
amounts of insurance require considera- 
tion but the final safeguards will lie in 
the continual development of a high de- 
ree of ability on the part of the home 
fice underwriter to recognize the need 
for further investigation if the necessary 
margin of success is to be maintained.” 

Mervyn Davis, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society, discussing “Underwrit- 
ing and Waiver of Premium Disability 
Benefit,” said that the disability portion 
of a life insurance contract is subject to 
the control of the policyholder more than 
is the life portion, for only rarely does 
an applicant consider taking his life. 
That the same uncontrollable hazard to 
companies is not present so much in 
i in disability requiring pay- 
said, is due to the fact that 
generally the game is not worth the 
candle. The sacrifice the policyholder 


(Continued on Page 12) 


waiver as 
ments, he 


measuring up to the standards of a pro- 
fession, aS many agents are qualifying 
for the C. L. U. degree. He is being 
carefully selected—personal and educa-— 
tional standards are being required—but 
unfortunately although he is presumably 
an underwriter, and is trained intensively 
in a multitude of related subjects, such 
as law, finance, psychology, salesmanship, 
advertising, etc., he is taught very little 
about underwriting, and I am convinced 
that both he and his company suffer 
serious and unnecessary losses thereby. 

“There never was as favorable a time 
as today for gaining the interest and co- 
operation of agents in the problems of 
selection: first, because a favorable mor- 
tality under present business conditions 
is so evidently necessary for the sala- 
bility of his policy contracts, for the 
permanency of his relationship with his 
own company, and for the safety of his 
renewal interest ; and second, because the 
better informed agents are more than 
ever awake to the problems of longevity 
and morbidity as potent sales arguments, 
and alert and apprehensive as to how the 
selection policy of their company affects 
their sales and their income. 

“The first and essential step is to have 
the company management and the agency 
management convinced that it is to the 
agent’s advantage and that it will result 
in more business sold and paid far, if he 
is an informed and intelligent under- 
writer. Medical selection has, unfor- 
tunately, not infrequently been looked 
on as a barrier and stumbling block in 
the path of an agent’s success, and has 
been regarded with indifference or even 
antagonism by agency management. | 
believe that exactly the opposite is the 
case: that proper and adequate instruc- 
tion in selection can be a most import- 
ant factor in conserving an agent’s time 
and morale, and will result in increased 
sales, especially of settled-for and per- 
sisting business. 


Urges Instruction for Agents 


“In the presentation of underwriting 
information to agents, the medical direc- 
tor and the lay underwriter can naturally 
be of the greatest assistance, and this 
should be one of our important func- 
tions, but I feel that this instruction 
should come as a part of the regular 
agency school courses and be given large- 
ly by sales instructors, agency directors, 
supervisors, and managers. Of recent 
vears it has been customary to include 
on many agency meeting programs a talk 
from time to time by a medical director 
or lay underwriter, and this has been 
helpful in establishing a contact and in 
furnishing some valuable information 
But these talks have been incidental 
They are listened to courteously by 
agents and agency officials, but are not 
taken too seriously as an important part 
of an agent’s equipment. They are not 
followed up by thorough instruction, and 
they are not in large part retained. Their 
purpose is often, I suspect, to exhibit 
the medical director or underwriter to 
the field force in person as not such a 
bad fellow after all, and to furnish visual 
reassurance that he really hasn’t the 
cloven hoof. Underwriting instruction 
coming from a home office underwriter 
seems to the agent a partisan plea, a 
defense to which he will give a courteous 
hearing, but not necessarily inward as- 
sent. He looks naturally to his agency 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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W. M. Furey, Pittsburgh 
Dies at Atlantic City 


FIFTY YEARS WITH BERKSHIRE 


Many Prominent Leaders Attended 
Celebration of Anniversary Held 
Last Fall 


A large group of Berkshire Life peo- 


ple from the home office at Pittsfield 
and from among his many friends in 
New York headed by Fred H. Rhodes, 
president of the Berkshire Life, went 


to Pittsburgh for the funeral on Monday 





William M. Furey, with his son, 
W. Rankin Furey 


of William M. Furey, general agent in 
that city for the Berkshire Life, who 
died in Atlantic City on May 21, where 
he had gone to recuperate from an illness. 
Among the party in addition to Presi- 
dent Rhodes were Vice-President Har- 
rison L. Amber, Medical Director Dr. 
Frank Harnden, Manager of Agencies 
Lewis B. Hendershot and the following 
general agents: S. Samuel Wolfson, Wil- 
liam M. Carroll, Jr.. and R. A. Van Alst, 
Jr. New York City; Byron C. Howes, 
Chicago; J. E. McCombs, Washington; 
Everett H. Plummer, Philadelphia; James 
D. King, Baltimore; Joseph Loebe, Cleve- 
land; Frank H. McChesney, Rochester. 
All the company’s general agents pres- 
ent together with Pittsburgh general 
agents of other companies headed by 
William M. Duff, Woods Agency, Equita- 
ble Society, were honorary pallbearers. 


In November last year William M. 
Furey had completed fifty years with 
the Berkshire Life all of that time in 


Pittsburgh. On that occasion there was 
a large gathering of men prominent not 
only in insurance but in all fields of civic 
and business interest in Pittsburgh to 
do him honor, There were public offi- 
cials, judges, bankers and business men 
as well as general agents of every lead- 
ing company doing business in Pitts- 
burgh, who attended either a luncheon 
or a dinner dance that was given on the 
anniversary date 

During the half century of his activity 
as a life insurance man Mr. Furey had 
written at least 5,000 applications for 


approximately $20,000,000 

Born on a farm near Bellefonte, Pa., 
Mr. Furey attended the country grade 
chools, went to Pittsburgh when he 
was 15 to make his fortune, He started 
as an office boy with the Pittsburgh 
agency of the Berkshire Life at $3 a 


week. Ambitious, determined to equip 
himself for different opportunities the 
future might present he went to busi- 
ness school five nights a week and to 
pay for this did clerking in a store on 
Saturday night. Young Furey had gone 
to the Berkshire Life to get a job be- 
cause his uncle, George W. English was 
general agent for the company at that 
time in Pittsburgh. Mr, English later 
was made general agent in New York. 
In 1905, when H. D. W. English suc- 
ceeded his brother as general agent W. 
M. Furey was taken into partnership 
and the agency became English & Furey. 
The firm of English & Furey carried on 
until 1926 when Mr. English died and 
William Furey became general agent. 
In 1929 he took into partnership his son, 
W. Rankin Furey, the agency becoming 
William M. Furey & Son. 

One of Mr. Furey’s closest friends for 


many years has been Frederic H. 
Rhodes, now president of the Berkshire 
Life. It was Mr. Furey, then office 


manager of the agency, who employed 
Fred Rhodes as a boy much in the same 
capacity as he entered the business him- 
self. Mr, Rhodes later became general 
agent for the company in New York, 
was called to the home office at Pitts- 
field as vice-president in charge of the 
entire agency organization and for some 
years has been president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Furey was also a director of 
the Berkshire Life. Among Mr. Furey’s 
connections outside of insurance, he has 
served as president of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, was secretary- 
treasurer and director of the Pittsburgh 
Hotels Co., was president and chairman 


the 




















Canadian Agency Officers 
Elect McAllister Chairman 


J. A. McAllister, superintendent of 
agencies, Sun Life of Canada, was elect- 
ed chairman of the Canadian Association 
of Life Agency Officers at the eighteenth 
annual meeting of the association held 
in Ottawa last week. 

Other new officers of the association 
are these: Honorary secretary-treasurer, 
J. A. Cabana, La Sauvegarde, Montreal; 
secretary-treasurer, J. O. Gallow, Impe- 
rial Life, Toronto. Executive committee: 
W. Carlisle, Mutual Life of Canada, 
Waterloo; R. M. Huestis, National Life, 
Toronto; J. A. McCamus, North Amer- 
ican Life, Toronto; W. Thorpe, Manu- 
facturers Life, Toronto, and F. D. Smith, 
Metropolitan Life, Ottawa. 





TRIBUTE TO M. A. LINTON 

The field force of the Provident Mutual 
has designated June as_ President’s 
Month honoring M. A. Linton. 


companies, including Colonial Trust, 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 


merce, Pittsburgh Athletic Association, 
Homeopathic Hospital, member of the 
Pittsburgh Sinking Fund Commission 


and of a number of clubs. In the war 
period he was co-administrator for the 
Federal Government. He always took 
an active part in the local and national 
associations of life underwriters, was a 
former vice-president of the National 
Association and was a member of the 
national executive committee represent- 
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of the Western Pennsylvania School for ing the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Blind, was a director in numerous Association. 
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STATISTIC 


A figure sleuth has discovered that the average length | 
of service of Mutual Benefit men (excluding new | 
men) who attended the 1936 Agents’ Convention was | 
something over thirteen years. An analysis of the 
“composite man” of this group shows that he began 
his service shortly after the post war depression, made 
“good money” during the boom, had to scratch like the | 
dickens for his commissions during the Great Depres- 
sion, and, still working hard, is getting better results 
for his efforts in 1936. His thirteen-year service record | 
is at once a tribute to his ability and industry and to 
the Company with which he is associated. | 
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The 
MUTUAL BENEFIT 


| 
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Sales Research Bureay 
Reports 16% April Gai 
TOTAL VOLUME _ IS $692,062,099 
Service Expanded to Make Toy, 


Available State by State for 
The First Time 








New Ordinary life insurance, exclusive 
of Group, totaling $692,062,000 was placed 
in force during April, 1937, according to 
a report of the Life Insurance Sales Re. 
search Bureau. For the first time this 
report now makes available every month 
the total volume of Ordinary life ingy,. 
ances sales by states for all companies 
operating in the United States, Ney 
York is the leading state with a sales 
volume during April of $113,016 
These total volume figures are estimates 
based upon reports from companies rep- 
resenting 85% of new Ordinary life jn. 
surance in the United States, © 

The April volume of $692,062,000 marks 
the largest amount sold in any Apri 
since 1931 and represents an increase of 
16% over April a year ago. For the 
year to date period, sales have increased 
9% over the first four months of 19% 
with a total volume of $2,539,666,000, | 

Significant gains were achieved jp 
every section of the country as are 
shown by the following table: 

April, 1937 
Sales Ratios 
Volume — 1937 to 
In $1,000 19% 


United States total. ..$692,062 116% 
Sections: 
New England ....... 51,148 119% 
Middle Atlantic .. 204,392 116% 
East North Central... 155,483 119% 
West North Central.. 64,861 114% 
South Atlantic ...... 64,505 116% 
East South Central... 26,989 121% 
West South Central.. 49,886 111% 
MOURA ....00ccecoes 18,879 114% 
Rent 55,919 112% 
Year to Date 
Sales Ratios 
Volume 1937 to 


Tn $1,000 19% 


United States total.$2,539,666 109% 
Sections: 
New England ...... 202,375 114% 
Middle Atlantic . 759,264 109% 
East North Central.. 580,153 112% 
West North Central. 233,298 105% 
South Atlantic ...... 230,450 112% 
East South Central... 94,035 110% 
West South Central. 180,803 106% 
MOURTAIN ois ccssce. 65,204 105% 
ee eee 194,084 14% 





Named Assistant Actuary 
In Mutual Life of N. Y. 


The Mutual Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Manuel Gelles as an assistant 
actuary of the company, the announce- 
ment having been made last week by 
William A. Hutcheson, vice-president and 
actuary. 

Mr. Gelles entered the actuarial de- 
partment of the Mutual Life following 
his graduation from college in 1924. H 
became a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America by examination in 1928. 


J. C. BEHAN IN CANADA 


Addresses Canadian Agency Officers a 
Representative of Life Agency 
Officers Here 
Joseph C. Behan, vice-president, Mas 
achusetts Mutual, went to Ottawa last 
week in his official capacity as chairmat 
of the executive committee Association 
of Life Agency Officers, to address the 
meeting of the Canadian Life Agent) 
Officers Association. Mr. Behan spoke 
on “Our Relations,” emphasizing the up- 
lifting spirit of brotherhood and friendly 
cooperation between life insurance com 
panies in Canada and the United States 
“While I am not talking about family 
relations,” said Mr. Behan, “those rela 
tions are the fundamental and ever-pr 
vailing reasons for life insurance.” 
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‘omplete Program for 
7 L. C. Medical Section 


FOLLOWS SIX MAIN-~ TOPICS 
Annual Meeting at Colorado Springs 


June 17-19; New Officers 
to Be Elected 


The Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention, which as already an- 
nounced earlier this month will hold its 
annual meeting from June 17 to 19 at 
the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. has now announced the complete 
program for meeting. Formal papers 
will be developed around six main topics 
included among the more important life 
insurance medical problems of the day 

Dr. D. B. Cragin, medical director, 
Aetna Life, the chairman, will preside 
One of the valuable features of the 
Section’s annual meetings is the discus- 
sion of the formal subjects by desig- 
nated members, and open discussion of 
yarious other questions from the floor. 
This serves as a medium of interchange 
of ideas and experience on current prob- 
lems of insurability. The complete pro- 
eram is this: 

Opening Session June 17 

Chairman’s Address — Dr, Cragin. 
Greetings will be extended on behalf of 
the Colorado membership in the Con- 
vention by Mr. Clarence J. Daly, presi- 
dent, Capitol Life, Denver. Greetings 
from the president of the American Life 
Convention, T. A. Phillips, president, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul. Greet- 
ings from the president of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Direct- 
ors of America, Chester T. Brown, M.D., 
medical director, Prudential. 

“Non-Diabetic Glycosuria,” Dr. Alex- 
ander Marble, associate in medicine, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
The paper will be discussed by Dr. T. H. 
Dickson, Jr., medical director, Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, and Dr. W. E. Thorn- 
ton, second vice-president and medical 
director, Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

“Pregnancy and Its Complications’— 
Dr. J. A. Thornley Bowman, associate 
medical director, London Life of Can- 
ada. 

Discussion by Dr. H. W. Gibbons, 
medical director, California - Western 
States Life, and Dr. Ross L. Shields, as- 
sistant medical director, Mutual Life 
Assurance, Waterloo, Ont. 


Overweight Topic on Program June 18 

“An Analysis of Overweight Mortal- 
ity’—Pearce Shepherd, assistant actuary, 
Prudential. Dr. H. A. Baker, medical 
director, Kansas City Life, and E. M. 
McConney, vice-president and actuary, 
3ankers Life of Iowa, will discuss this 
topic. 

“Prognosis of Extrapulmonary Tuber- 
culosis”—Dr, James J. Waring, professor 
of medicine, University of Colorado. 
This paper will be discussed by Dr. 
John Alston Sevier, Colorado Springs, 
and Dr. E. F, Robinson, medical di- 
rector, Business Men’s Assurance, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Saturday, June 19 

“Ultimate Prognosis of Hookworm Di- 
sease, Malaria and Amebiasis’—Dr. A. 
C. Reed, professor of tropical medicine, 
University of California, San Francisco. 
Dr. J. Raymond B, Hutchinson, assis- 
tant medical director, Acacia Mutual 
Life, and Dr. C. R. Henry, medical di- 
rector, Provident Life & Accident, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., will discuss the paper. 
“Supplementary Examinations,” — Dr. 
J. Robinson, medical director, Con- 
necticut General. This paper will be 
discussed by Dr. H. H. Shook, medical 
director, Ohio National Life; Dr. E. W. 
Rowe, medical director, Midwest Life, 
Lincoln, Nebr., and Dr. H. W. Cook, 
Vice-president and medical director, 
Northwestern National Life. Open dis- 
cussion from the floor will follow each 
Presentation, and those in attendance 
are urged to present their views. 

Dr. W. E. Thornton, second vice- 
President and medical director, Lincoln 
National Life, is vice chairman of the 


R. G. Richards Appointed As 
L.A.A. Convention Chairman 


Robert G. Richards, agency secretary 
of the Atlantic Life, Richmond, has been 
appointed general chairman of the 1937 
convention of Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion by the executive committee. The 
meeting will be held at Old Point Com- 
fort on dates to be selected later. 

Graduate of Harvard University from 
which he has a Master’s degree in po- 
litical science, Mr. Richards taught this 
subject for a time at Harvard and at 
Lafayette College. He entered the life 





RICHARDS 


ROBERT G. 


insurance business in 1925 when he be- 
came connected with the Manhattan Life, 
New York City. Two years later he 
was made agency secretary for the At- 
lantic Life, a position he still holds, 

Always a close student of the insur- 
ance business, Mr. Richards early quali- 
fied for the Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation having completed the life 
insurance training course at New York 
University to meet the requirements. He 
is also a graduate of the life insurance 
agency management course. 

As chairman of the joint Frontier 
Safety Committee of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association and Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference from 1931 to 19360, as 
secretary of the Southern Round Table 
in 1934-35, and as a member of the 
Standard of Practice Committee at this 
time, Mr. Richards has long been one 
of L. A. A’s most prominent members. 
He has given numerous talks and has 
had several articles published on the re- 
lationship of the Social Security Act to 
life insurance. 

Among his extra-curriculum activities, 
Richards is president of the Harvard 
Club of Virginia, and president of the 
Richmond Alumni Association of the 
S. A. E, Fraternity. He is a 32nd de- 
gree Mason. 

N. Y. CITY LUNCHEON JUNE 8 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City will hold a luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Tuesday, June &, at noon. It will be the 
last meeting under the administration of 
Ralph G. Engelsman, president. 





ENTERING FOURTH DECADE 
The People’s Life of Frankfort, Ind., 
has just passed its thirtieth birthday. 


Section; Dr. B. F, Byrd, assistant medi- 
cal director, National Life & Accident, 
Nashville, Tenn., is secretary, and Dr. 
Albert E. Johann, associate medical di- 
rector, Bankers Life of Des Moines, is 
program chairman and a member of the 
board of managers. 

A dinner-dance is scheduled for the 
first evening. The business meeting and 
election of section officers will be held 
the second day and on the last day the 
new officers will be introduced and in- 
stalled. 


Manhattan Life, N. Y., 
Advances Officers 


T. E. LOVEJOY, JR. TREASURER 





Alfred P. McMurtrie Made Vice-presi- 
dent and Elder A. Porter 
Becomes Actuary 


President Thomas E, Lovejoy, of the 
Manhattan Life, New York City, an- 
nounces that the board of directors at 
its annual meeting recently advanced 
Alfred P. McMurtrie from secretary to 
vice-president and secretary, and Thom- 
as E. Lovejoy, Jr., from comptroller to 
treasurer, and appointed Elder A. Porter 
as actuary. 

Mr. McMurtrie was born at Hacken- 
sack, N. J., of pre-revolutionary stock 
on both sides, several ancestors having 
served in the Continental Army. He was 
educated in the “Little Red School 
House,” evening high school, New York 
City, Coopers Union Institute, also Alex- 
ander Hamilton Correspondence Course. 
He began his business career in 1885 
with Francis H. Leggett & Co. New 
York City, at an age which under ideas 
now prevalent would be considered il- 
legal, working from 7 am. to 6 p.m, 
six days in the week, and thriving on it. 
He joined the Manhattan Life in 1890, 
as a clerk in the accounting department, 
and was appointed cashier in 1910. In 
1914 he was made assistant secretary, 
and secretary in 1928. He was elected 
a director of the company in 1934. 

Thomas E, Lovejoy, Jr., was educated 
at Riverdale Country School and Yale 
University, Class of 1928, Zeta Psi, re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He began his business career with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. He 
was with the Guaranty for three and 
one-half years and was assistant to vice- 
president in charge of investment port- 
folio when he resigned in 1932 to go with 
the Manhattan Life. He held the posi- 
tion of comptroller until recently when 
he was made treasurer, He was elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Manhattan Life in 1935. He is also 
a trustee of the Riverdale Country 
School and member of the Yale Club of 
New York. 

Elder A. Porter was educated at the 
University of Michigan from which he 
was graduated with the degree of Bach- 
clor of Arts. Upon his graduation in 
1916, he became assistant to Franklin 
B. Mead, then actuary of the Lincoln 
National. 

In 1917 he joined the U. S. Army, at- 
tached to the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps, and was later transferred 
as an insurance expert to the newly 
organized war risk insurance section of 
the Services of Supply, and stationed 
at Tours, France. 

In 1919 he became actuary of the In- 
dianapolis Life and served in this ca- 
pacity until 1926 to become actuary of 
the Indiana State Insurance Department. 
In 1927 he became vice-president of the 
Bankers National Life, becoming first 
vice-president in 1929, He left this con- 
nection in 1931 to become a consulting 
actuary, giving up this work in the be- 
ginning of 1936 to engage in special 
work for the Manhattan Life, of which 
company he has now been made actuary. 
Mr. Porter is a member of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society and a Fellow 


of the Actuarial Society of America, 
and of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries. 


MARKING QUARTER CENTURY 

Rk. A. Beatty, manager, Security Mu- 
tual Life, New York City, is this year 
planning to celebrate his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the company. He was 
appointed manager for the company in 
1913 following life insurance experience 
with the North American Life of Chicago 
and the John Hancock. In 1936 Mr. 
Beatty was the company’s leading agent 
in number of paid applications. For the 
first four months of the year his agency 
stands fourth among twenty agencies of 
the company. 


Harry Krueger Slated 
For C. L. U. President 


NEW YORK CHAPTER MEETING 
C. Preston Dawson and Henry M. 
Faser, Jr., Other Officers; 
Elections in June 
The New York Chapter Chartered 
Life Underwriters meeting Tuesday noon 
at the Hotel McAlpin heard the report 
of the nominating committee, which en- 
dorsed three young members of the 





HARRY KRUEGER 


chapter for office. Harry Krueger, as- 
sistant to the general agents in the 
Recht & Kutcher agency, Northwestern 
Mutual, is nominated for president. C. 
Preston Dawson, production manager, 
Jeers agency, New England Mutual, is 
slated for vice-president, and Henry M. 
Faser, Jr., young general agent of the 
Penn Mutual, is named for secretary- 
treasurer, None of the men are over 35 

Mr. Krueger, a native of Wisconsin, 
who is only 33 years old, has been in 
life insurance since July, 1921, having 
joined the home office staff of the North- 
western Mutual in that year. After ad 
vancing to a position of responsibility 
in the Optional Settlement Division of 
the Northwestern Mutual, he trans- 
ferred to the Recht & Kutcher agency 
in New York City in March, 1932. He 
has been active in the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York City and 
has appeared as a speaker on sales con- 
gress programs. Two years ago he was 
secretary-treasurer of the C.L.U. Chap 
ter. Besides the C.L.U. designation he 
is one of the few men in New York to 
hold the Agency Management Certifi- 
cate from the American College. 

Mr. Dawson, who has become widely 
known in the business as “Pep” Dawson, 
entered insurance in 1924 when he was 
22. He started with the Mutual Benefit 
as a producer, shifted into brokerage 
work and then into agency production 
and. training. As a speaker he is in wide 
demand and has appeared often and in 
many cities. Most recently Mr. Daw- 
son arranged and conducted the series 
of lectures on the Technique of Selling 
course presented by the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York City. 

Mr. Faser started to gain his experi- 
ence in the life insurance business while 
he was still a student at the University 
of Mississippi devoting his Summers to 
personal production. Following his grad- 
uation from Mississippi he completed 
the life insurance course at the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, getting his M.B.A. degree in 
June, 1932. In that same year he passed 
all of his C.L.U. examinations. In Sep- 
tember he entered the home office agen- 
cy of the Penn Mutual and in June, 
1935, at the age of 25, was appointed 
general agent in New York City. Meth- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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I.A.C. Annual Meeting At 
Briarcliff, N. Y., Sept. 13-14 
The executive committee of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, which met 
Thursday evening in New York City 
prior to the general sessions of the con- 


ference, selected as the place for the 
next annual meeting Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., the dates being Monday and 


Tuesday, September 13 and 14. As usual 
there will be a reception Sunday eve- 
ning before the opening of the conven- 
tion, 

In making announcement of the annual 
meeting place for the executive commit- 
tee, Arthur Reddall of the Equitable So- 
ciety reminded the members that this will 
be the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
conference which had its original meet- 
ing at Atlantic City at that time. It is 
probable that some special program fea- 
tures will be arranged commemorating 
this milestone in the organization’s his- 
tory. 


Tells of Trade Press Value 


To Insurance Institution 


The service that insurance journals per- 
form for the business of insurance was 
discussed before the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference meeting in New York 
City last week by E. M. Ackerman, as- 
sociate editor, The Insurance Field. 

“Value is the property or aggregate 
preproperties of a thing by which it is 
rendered useful or desirable,” said Mr. 
Ackerman, “the worth, excellence, util- 
ity or importance. Which leads us to 
observe that the value of insurance jour- 
nals to the business can be measured 
only by the degree of value that the busi- 
ness places upon them, expressed princi- 
pally in tangible use of their facilities 
and assistance in maintaining the prin- 
ciples for which they stand. There can 
be no question that a strong and amply 
nurtured trade press is one of the great- 
est potential assets which any business 
can possess, 

“Neither the presentation of a jour- 
nal’s news nor the justness of its opin- 
ions is half as important to the busi- 
ness as the certainty that whatever it 
publishes is the result of its own inde- 
pendent outlook on the business in the 
capacity of a watchman. That is its pro- 
fession; that is it trust. 

“Every journal that enjoys continuity 
of existence and management has a cer- 
tain body of principles. They are the 
policy of the paper. The policies set up 
by publishers of insurance journals to 
guide them in their constant contact with 
an intricate business are influenced large- 
ly by the best principles underlying the 
business itself, and the methods and 
means employed by its component instru- 
mentalities in adhering to those princi- 
ples or trust that insurance signifies. 

“Rare are the instances where insur- 
ance journal publishers have failed or 
refused to recognize those basic princi- 
ples in carrying out that trust which is 
also theirs. The insurance press of this 
country has an honorable background. 
Its editors and publishers are highly re- 
garded by the men and women who con- 
duct the affairs of the institutions consti- 
tuting the business of insurance. That 
confidence is a valuable asset, which edi- 
tors and publishers consider most impor- 
tant among their stocks in trade; one 
which they guard closely.” 


AUTHOR C. E, CRANE RECEIVES 
Charles E. Crane, director of publicity 
of the National Life of Vermont, who 
was in New York last week attending 
the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
which he spoke, doubled also as an au 





thor while here. Friday afternoon he 
held a reception for his public at the 
Doubieday Doran & Co. Fifth Avenu 


book shop where he autographed copies 
of his new book just out, “Let Me Show 
You Vermont.” This delightful book is 
not a guide to Vermont but is really a 
collection of essays, often in whimsical 
vein, about the alluring Green Mountain 
State, its people, traditions and 
teristics. 


charac 





Arthur A. Fisk as I. A. C. President 
Reviews Year’s Advertising Trends 


Four new national magazine advertis- 
ing campaigns have been undertaken this 
year by insurance companies, stated Ar- 
*thur A, Fisk, advertising manager of the 
Prudential, in opening as president the 
mid-year meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference held in New York 
City Friday. 

The Equitable Society is sponsoring a 
beautiful set of magazine advertisements 
with a total circulation of 89,000,000 read- 
ers during the year. This certainly should 
keep the subject of life insurance a live 
issue with the general public. 

The Connecticut General is advertising 
in the American Bankers’ Association 
Magazine a plan by which small per- 
sonal loans may be protected by insur- 
ance, 

In the fire insurance field the Ameri- 
can of Newark is conducting a novel 
magazine campaign in the Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier’s Weekly. It 
is being merchandised with field agents 
in a four months’ test to ascertain agency 
and public reaction to the plan to urge 
an inventory of the home before fire 
occurs. Seven million circulation is be- 
ing bought and additional insertions are 
being made in the American Magazine, 
National Geographic and the American 
Home Magazine. 

In the casualty field the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty is discussing its 
fidelity bonding service for the public 
Several other interesting fire and cas- 
ualty advertising campaigns are also run- 
ning. 

One of the large life insurance com- 
panies is starting to advertise in the 
Country Gentleman magazine, evidently 
believing that the agricultural market is 
potentially a good field for life insurance 
sales. The New York Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune with their 
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large Sunday magazine supplements are 
attracting life insurance displays. 
Decrease in Single Issues 

“Tt is interesting to note that there is 
a decrease in insurance advertising in 
single issues of the leading magazines 
this year,” said President Fisk. Of the 
fifteen life companies now advertising 
nationally the difference in the approach 
to the public is remarkable. Among the 
subjects advertised are, first, protection; 
then the investment thought; after that 
annuities and retirement. 

“T would recommend the reading of 
the article in May Good Housekeeping 
by Elizabeth Frazer urging the use of 
insurance. The editor has received a 
great number of letters from the readers. 
The main burden of these letters indi- 
cates a desire on the part of the readers 
to seek guidance in selecting suitable 
policies.” 

Growing Interest of Women 

More than thirty state federations of 
women’s clubs are now making an effort 
to gain an understanding of the way in- 
surance may be used by women: Whether 
to guarantee advanced education for 
children, to protect against old age de- 
pendence, to indemnify in case servants 
meet with accidents, or passers-by in- 
jured from broken sidewalks. 

Personal accident insurance protecting 
against dangers in the home or while 
traveling by rail or car is being dis- 
cussed. Protecting personal property 
against burglars is also a popular topic. 
“In fact, the continued education of wom- 
en in demonstrating the uses of insur- 
ance, it is said, may become a big factor 
in influencing sales,” stated Mr. Fisk. 

It is understood that the educating of 
the general public on the growing ne- 
cessity for fire prevention and protection 
against property losses will be given 
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eee 
much publicity this year. Ther 

a growing interest in the subje 
tecting estates from burdensor 
tance taxes, 

Life Insurance Week Publicit 
Life Insurance Week has been tb 
ally publicized and more money has 
expended in advertising and there he 
been more life insurance literature de 
tributed than in any previoys ‘aes 
Many newspapers ran_ special pa - 
during Life Insurance Week and a pan 
er number of local life underwriters’ a¢. 
sociations have advertised, Advertising 
urging the development of life insurance 
trusts is again being undertaken by banks 
and trust companies in some cities, Provi. 
dence, R. showing the latest adver. 
tisements of this type. ‘ 
A large national bank in 
advertising the amount of life 
carried by its employes as 
the bank publicly states its appreciation 
of the great service rendered by insur. 
ance companies and their agents, Na- 
tional banks in New Orleans and in 

Pittsburgh did likewise, 
Conference Active 

All committees of the Conference have 
been actively at the helm this year, Dis. 
paraging cartoons on insurance agents 
have practically disappeared and insur 
ance is held in higher public esteem than 
ever before in its history. 


e is also 
ct of pro- 
ne inher). 


Atlanta is 
insurance 


$6,000,000 and 





Heyworth Campbell Discusses 
Art in Advertising at I.A.C. 


Pictorial form is the shortest line be- 
tween an idea and a man’s mind. That 
was a statement made last Friday at the 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in New York City by Hey- 
worth Campbell of Heyworth Campbell, 
New York. Whether the pictorial form 
is a drawing or a photograph or the ar- 
rangement of the copy it should assist 
in the carrying out of that idea, Mr 
Campbell said. 

Two ideas in particular were stressed 
by him in his brief address following the 
luncheon meeting of the Ad Conference 
First, that the job of the art director 
should be recognized as more than just 
adding the superficialities after other de- 
partments have finished with the ad lay- 
out. The art director’s job, he said, is 
comparable to the stage director's job 
in the theatre—the stage director is not 
concerned alone with costuming, he must 
coordinate all phases of the production. 

Secondly, Mr. Campbell refuted the 
idea that art can be broken down into 
classifications of fine art, commercial art, 
modern or traditional. There is only one 
kind of art, he said, “Let’s not be copy- 
ists; let’s not be slaves to tradition, 
and let’s not surrender to any of these 
niannerisms,” 





PLAYED UP VERMONT IN ADS 
At the life insurance section of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference held in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
last Friday Charles Edward Crane, di- 
rector of publicity, National Life of Ver- 
mont, told of his company’s favorable 
experience during its thirty-one months 
in the national advertising field, giving 
the interesting story which led the com- 
pany into magazine advertising. In part- 
ticular Mr, Crane explained, the com- 
pany in its advertising has identified it- 
self with the rugged soundness of its 
home state. 


PRAISES CANADIAN ADVERTISING 

The institutional advertising of the 
life companies in Canada is an outstand- 
ing example of successful public rela- 
tions work, said Major James Baxter, 
advertising executive of Toronto, in ad- 
dressing the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association at a meeting in Quebec last 
week. Manufacturers were inclined te 
think of public relations as a temporary 
dose of medicine, he stated, whereas, 1 
should be permanently constructive. He 
preferred to think of this work as edu- 
cational, rather than as propaganda. 

$2,254,999 IN ONE DAY 

On May 11, birthday of Arthur F. Hall, 
president, Lincoln National Life, agents 
of the company produced $2,254,999. 
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fquitable Society Old 
Guard Elects Officers 


MEETING AT ATLANTIC CITY 
Robert M. Ryan Elected President; 
Many Company Officers Address 
Three Day Conference 


The thirty-second annual meeting of 
he Equitable Old Guard, organization 


the 
of the old-time general agents and agency 
managers of the Equitable Society, was 
held in Atlantic City May 13, 14 and 15. 
New officers elected at the meeting are 
Rk. M. Ryan, Detroit, president ; Sheppard 
Homans, New York City, vice-president ; 
E. L. Carson, Milwaukee, secretary, and 
M. A. Nelson, St. Louis, treasurer, 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are these: Sheppard Homans, 
general agent, New York City, chair- 
E. M. Crutchfield, Richmond; A. 
\. Embry, Kansas City; William M. 
Duff, Pittsburgh; M. C. Nelson, Des 
Moines; Horace H. Wilson, New York 
City, and Thomas B, Sweeney, Wheel- 


man ; 


At the opening session of the three- 
day convention General Agent Thomas 
B. Sweeney, retiring president of the 
Old Guard, presided. At the Friday 
morning session, there were addresses 
by Vice-presidents W. W.. Klingman, 
W. J. Graham, R. D. Murphy, Mervyn 
Davis, F. A. Schelker, Second Vice- 
president V. S. Welch and Veteran Le- 
gion Commander W. J. Roddey—with 
response by W. J. Powell of the Pitts- 
burgh Agency. 

Saturday morning the meeting was ad- 
iressed by Director Henry M, Alexan- 
ler, Treasurer Henry Greaves, Second 
Vice-president A. G, Borden, and Presi- 
jent Thomas I. Parkinson. The presi- 
jent’s confidence in the present position 
of the Society as well as in its ability 
realize the opportunities of the future, 
was an inspiration to all. Agency Mana- 
ver M. C. Nelson responded. 


Several Promotions Made 


In John E. Gibbs Agency 


Five associates in the John E. Gibbs 
agency, Penn Mutual, Newark, received 
romotions in a recent change in the set- 
t organization. John C. Elliott 
appointed superintendent of 
and will also head the semor 
unit Hofmayer will have charge 
of the Paterson, N. J., unit. John W. 
liam E, Davies and John Milner 
direct the three junior units in the 








After several years in the rea] estate 
ing which time he organized 
Jersey Real Estate Board Mr 
joined the Penn Mutual in 1931 
After a year in personal production he 
was appointed field supervisor in the 
Gibbs agency. He is a past president 
of the Supervisors Association of North- 
err New Jersey 

With a background knowledge of 
banking and accounting, Mr. Hofmayer 
has also made a success in life insurance 
selling. Last year he paid for 120 lives 
for $457,588. As district manager with 
headquarters at Paterson he will have 
counties in New Jersey 
Mr. Ely was graduated from Princeton 
n 1927 and returned to earn his master’s 
legree in 1933 He entered the Penn 
lutual in 1934. With a fine background 
as a salesman Mr. Davies has been with 
the Gibbs agency since 1934. Mr. Milner 
has been with the agency nearly eight 
year, His territory as junior supervisor 

nclude several of the cities alon 





charge of thre: 


Tsey coast 


DRIVE NETS $39,257,799 


ws. ‘ ’ ° ° 
, The Central Managers’ Association of 
me Equitabl Society in April conducted 

l€ of the most successful campaigns in 


is history, directing the results as a 
tribute to Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
oi the Society. Total results were 11,747 
appheations for a volume of $39,257,799 
Exactly 1,938 agents scored with one o1 
more applications. 
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$100 EVERY MONTH 
if you're earning $45 
a week or more 
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TO THOUSANDS OF 
FATHERS who promise themselves 
that their families will want for noth- 
ing, this current Union Central adver- 


tisement presents a striking idea. 


It emphasizes the greatest need of 


the average family: 


month .. 


certain that his family would have $100 


YOUNG 


money 
. until the children are grown 
and able to take care of themselves. 
And then it explains how any father, if 
he earns $45 a week or more, can make 


every 


every month for twenty years after his 
death. And that there would be, after 
that time, a generous fund to take care 
of his wife as long as she lives. 


That this form of life insurance 
called Multiple Protection—meets a 
widespread need is best demonstrated 
by one simple fact: Union Central 
writes all approved life plans; vet, 
during the past twelve months, more 
than one-third of the Company’s busi 
ness has been on the Multiple Protec- 
tion Plan. : 


The 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Com pany 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


For 70 years the Union Central has enjoyed steady, healthy 


growth, its assets today having reached a peak of $343,035,516.25. 
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Heme Office Economies 
Discussed by L.O.M.A. 


MID-WEST SESSION AT OMAHA 


Management Group Hears Indiana State 
Actuary Give Ideas About Con- 
vention Examinations 


Suggestions relative to maintaining of- 
fice records to facilitate convention ex- 
aminations were included many 
constructive papers presented before the 


among 


special mid-western conference of the 
Life Office Management Association 
held at Omaha on Thursday and Friday 
of last weck. The program was built 


iround the general topic “Economies in 
the home office operations of the small 
and medium-sized companies.” 

Several of the papers, technical in «ce 
tail, went into the actual operation of 
various departments of the home offices 
and were accompanied with exhibits of 
the various forms and records used in 
these procedures, 

A guest speaker was Dr. Alfred Manes, 
who is now professor of insurance at 
the University of Indiana. 

Insurance Department Actuary Speaks 

S. E. Mooers, secretary Acacia Mutual, 
was the leader of an open forum meet 
ing at the final session directing the dis- 
cussion around recent economies in home 


office operations Other speakers on 
Friday were M. C. Ledden, chief ac- 
countant, Lincoln National; Mosele, 
auditor, American National; J. C. Seitz, 


actuary, Guarantee Mutual, and Charles 
M. Taylor, assistant secretary, Provident 
Mutual, Mr. Taylor discussed the pres- 
ent status of tax requirements under 
the Social Security Act, a topic which 
has regularly appeared on the agenda 
of L.0O.M.A. conferences since the pass- 
age of the act 

On the subject of convention examina- 
tions the speaker was Lloyd Thomson, 
ictuary, Insurance Department of the 
State of Indiana. What he said in part 
was this: 

“Any attempt by the company to de- 
cide how best to arrange its records to 
facilitate convention examinations should, 
I think, start with a thorough study and 
analysis of the information contained in 
everal preceding examination reports 
and reports of similar companies if they 
are available This study should be 
made keeping in mind the items neces- 
sary to be placed in the work papers by 
the examiners in order to develop the 


results. Then after certain records and 
routine are adopted the persons in 
charge of the work in the company’s 
office should always keep in mind _ that 


the work and transactions of the com- 
pany covering a period of two or three 
years, and sometimes longer, are FOINL 
to be reviewed and checked by from 


four or five to ten or twelve men, some 
of whom may not have been in the com- 
pany’s office prior to the examination 


Therefore, if the review and check is 
to be a direct and orderly job, the ex- 
wniners should have something with 
vhich to work If the thing they have 


to work with is clear 
the job will be 


and readily proven 
direct and orderly 


“In order to furnish the examiners 
ood means of a thorough check the 
company might well amplify its own 
work papers in connection with its an- 
nual statement or its statement made on 
t probable examination date—which it 
can conveniently do at the time and 
have its supporting schedules and com- 
putation uniform paper punched and 
cut f binding carrying a written ex 
planation of the outine followed and the 
hecks used, taking pains to write in de- 
tail, tl explanation of any unusual 

inmsact iccount Nearly all, if 
not all, e routit ¢ information neces 
sary for the examinatic n 1s obtained at 
Somme tinn or ther by the company 
It might be possible for th company to 
arrange to ‘freeze’ a large part of this 
information: at an exami n date for 
the use of the examiners when they 


come on the job.” 
On the opening day 


of the confe; 
May 20, the speakers 


and their 


ence, 


topics 
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Life Insurance 


Unshaken by Events Says Dr. Manes 


Taking as the title of his address 


“European Hyper - Inflation Experience 


and Its Effect on Life Insurance Office 
\ctivities,” Dr. Alfred Manes, now pro- 
fessor of insurance at Indiana Univer- 


sity, who was in Germany during the 
rapid deprecia 
addressed the meeting in 
Omaha last Friday of the Life Office 
Management Association. He described 
the experience of life companies in try- 
ing to cope with an “uncontrollable 
hyper-inflation.” Such an experience, he 
said, could never occur in this country. 

The destruction of values which over- 
took German life insurance companies 
assumed immense proportions, he showed, 
Sums insured totaling some 16 billions 
and assets exceeding 6 billions of marks 
were involved. Depreciation reduced 
the value of the German currency unit 
to one trillionth of its former value. 
Premium income remained on the whole 
the same although, in reality, the pre- 
mium received had less and less purchas- 
ing power. The position of those Ger- 
man life companies part of whose liabili- 
ties were in foreign currency while their 
reserves were in marks became serious at 
an early stage 

Dr. Manes pointed out, however, that 


period of the currency 


tion there, 


were these: 

“A Clerical Efficiency Bonus Plan,” 
J. F. Adams, office manager, Northwest- 
ern National Life; “Economies in Per- 
sonnel Administration,” L. D. Ramsey, 
secretary, Business Men’s Assurance 
Co., and Charles Kell, director of per- 
onnel, General American Life. 
_“Contacting the Policyholder—Collec- 
tion of Premiums and Interest, ‘Service,’ 


Germany’s faith in life insurance was 
not shaken by its experience during that 
period. Concluding his address he said 
this: 

Life Insurance on Increase 


The fifteenth of November, 1923, may 
be regarded as the birthday of the new 
German currency. On that day stabiliza- 
tion commenced, and from it dates the 
revival of life insurance. 

The destruction of large and small 
fortunes, and especially the strangling 
of all kinds of savings and reserves ac- 
cumulated by the middle classes, pro- 
duced a rush toward insurance after the 
stabilization of the German mark, Wide 
classes of the population came to realize 
that insurance afforded the quickest and 
most economical means of providing for 


threatening needs in cases of grave and 
urgent emergency. This explains the fact 
that after no more than three years of 
renewed activity following their fresh 


start, the premium income of the Ger 
man insurance enterprises again reached 
a figure which was not far below pre- 
war results, if the change in the value 
of money is left out of consideration. 
By now, the former number of policies, 


the former sums insured, and the for 
mer amount of investments have been 
reached. But it must not be forgotten 


‘Orphan’ Business, Ete.”, A. D. Hoy, 
correspondence secretary, Central Life 
Assurance Society; “Budgeting and 


Control of Home Office Expenses in a 
Small Company,” Richard Boissard, vice- 


president, National Guardian_ Life; 
Panel Discussion—‘“Home Office vs. 
Field Office Collection of Premiums, 


leader, William F. Hagerman, comptrol- 
ler, Minnesota Mutual Life. 











depends on them. 


Coordinated Sales Plan. 


of Worcester, 








What About the Veterans ? 


We are hearing a lot about recruiting and 
training. Companies and publications emphasize 
them, and rightly so, for tomorrow's veterans are 
coming from the ranks of men starting now. 


Doubly important is cooperation with today’s 
veterans, for success both today and tomorrow 


Competent Home Office sales staffs are corre- 
lating their old and new training and are sub- 
mitting strong sales ideas to the veterans as well 
as the new men. This two-way aim in all its sales 
thinking is an important part of State Mutual's 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1844 


Over 93 Years a Synonym for Security 


Massachusetts 

















= 
that the purchasing power of 
mark of 1937 is not the 
the mark of 1914. 

The fact, that in a surprisingly sh 
time, and in a measure which surpe a 
all expectations, the population 
took insurance, with the life 
companies, is psychologically 
esting, for it shows that people we 
clever enough to realize that life th 
ance companies were not responsible for 
the loss of the hopes which were put ip 
the policies. - 

The stabilization of 
established 
marks the 


the Reichs. 
same as that of 


aS Seq 
again 
Msurance 
most inter. 


; currency, which 
for each one trillion Paper 
so-called “rentenmark,” the 
predecessor of the later “Reichsmark” 
had the important advantage, that it 
brought the false conceptions, spread }y 
means of the astronomical figures of the 
paper mark among the public again dowy 
to a normal measure. 
Says It Can’t Happen Here 

\fter having given a brief outline of 
the hyper-inflation of currency of 4 
Central European country, | feel it 
necessary to explain according to my own 
conception, why such an experience could 
never occur in this country. 

Kirst of all, hyper-inflation came to an 
unhappy country, which lost the most ex- 
pensive of wars of all times. 
sult of this defeat, the country 
submit to the most severe and _ strong 
exactions imposed upon it by the yic- 
torious conquerors. The country was un- 
able to produce the necessary food and 
lacked the most important primary ma- 
terials. The government was without 
gold reserves and without international 
credit. Therefore stabilization was 
matter far beyond the control of Ger- 
many herself. 

In contrast to this, the United States 
is a nation which has great natural re. 
Geographically isolated, it has 
the possibility of economic independence 
through its varietv of products, minerals, 
coal and so forth. It has complete peac 
and stability of government. It has a 
widely distributed middle class, varying 
property, an enormous and almost inex- 
haustible power to taxation. 

It is possible to avoid excessive infla- 
tion and to balance the budget by pay- 
ment of higher taxes. If a nation lacks 
the heroism of paying even the ven 
greatest taxes, such a_ heroism as_ the 
British nation may justly be proud of, 
then, of course it may happen that th 
government may have to get the necessary 
money by other methods, one of which 
may be inflation. 

Has Confidence in American Doctor 

Let me finish by giving you a compat 
son which clearly shows the contrast be- 
tween an even greater inflation in_ this 
country and the European, a contrast be 
tween a rather limited credit inflation and 
a wild currency inflation. This compat 
son is taken from the medical profession 
It is very unusual for a doctor to be op 
posed to giving a patient a sleeping tablet 
which would reduce his suffering. Usually 
patient, his family and doctor will b 
very glad to give the patient a pill or tw 
which will help him to get some rest. The 
pills will be all the less dangerous th 


\s a re- 
had to 


sources, 


stronger the constitution of the patient 
is and the healthier his blood. On the 
other hand, it is well-known that this 


same beneficial drug, if taken in an over 
dose might also bring so much sleep, that 
the patient will wake no more. All you 
need is confidence in the doctor, that he 
knows just how much is best for your 
health and I have this same confidence 
in the American doctor. 


PLAY HOST TOL.O.M.A. | 

At the Omaha conference of the Lile 
Office Management Association held last 
week the committee on arrangements Was 
made up of company officers from four 
Omaha companies. Delegates at the 
meeting were extended an invitation t 
visit their home offices in the city. The 
committee included these members: R. = 
Langdon, vice-president, Guarantee Mu- 


tual Life; Mabel L. Criss, office manager, 


United Benefit Life; Harold R Hutchin- 


son, vice-president and secretary, Ametr 


H. P. Farber, 


can Reserve Life, and 
secretary, Service Life. 
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M husetts Mutual Lif 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
Comparative Summary 
of 
Annual Statement Figures 
ASSETS December 31, December 31, 
—— 1935 1936 
ss bs vodee ee kasrdeweennds $510,142,154 $552,883,174 
Interest Due and Accrued............. 11,282,782 7,651,700 
Premiums Due and Accrued............ 11,800,006 11,578,083 
$533,224,942 $572,112,957 
LIABILITIES 
SY Sk xo dnc pea ccweubend tes $412,155,115 $440,240,634 
ee ee 89,659,015 97,137,180 
Policy Claims in process of settlement. . . . 1,632,029 2,018,383 
Dividends to Policyholders............. 4,847,756 4,784,907 
as ioe ee 1,665,789 2,090,951 
Miscellaneous Liabilities............... 345,548 291,028 
$510,305,252 $546,563 ,083 
ID I i a5 kv cect iweenawes 4,194,578 5,500,000 
$514,499,830 $552,063 ,083 
I oo a oe S's to kai acre tae $ 18,725,112 $ 20,049,874 
TOTAL CONTINGENCY FUNDS.... $ 22,919,690 $ 25,549,874 
On December 31, 1936, the Company had in its 
Offices and in Banks Cash Balances of more than 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS 
and held more than 
THIRTY-NINE MILLION DOLLARS 
in United States Government Bonds 
During the year 1936 During the year 1936 
the Company paid to the Cash Receipts of the Company 
Policyholders and Beneficiaries were over 
the sum of NINETY MILLION DOLLARS 
FIFTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS in Excess of Cash Disbursements 
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Recognition Given to 
Value of Small Company 


AT EASTERN LIFE 10th BIRTHDAY 


Superintendent Pink Joins with Other 
State Officials in Congratulations; 
Louis Lipsky Keynoter 


The small company in the life insur- 
ance field came in for recognition the 
other night at the tenth anniversary 
party of the Eastern Life of New York 
when Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink and three former Superintend- 
ents of this state joined with officials, 
agents and friends in celebrating this 
significant milestone. On the dais were 
George S. Van Schaick, Judge Albert 
Conway, Col. Francis R. Stoddard, Louis 
S. Posner, chairman of the state mort- 
gage commission and Judge Jacob Strahl, 
first president of the company, while 
distinguished personalities sending con- 
gratulatory letters included Gov. Leh- 
man and Samuel Untermeyer. 

Louis Lipsky, Eastern Life president, 
sounded the keynote of the post-prandial 
activities when he as toastmaster spoke 
of the human relationships with its 
agents and policyholders which his 
company had built up and hoped to 
maintain. He referred to every life in- 
surance company as the maker of its 
own character; warned that imitation of 
one company by another is dangerous 
“for the path of one cannot be deter- 
mined by the experience of another.” 
Then he said: 

“Each must acquire its own habits, 
create its own methods, make an au- 
thentic atmosphere of its own, and learn 
primarily from its own experience. Thus, 
a life insurance company living its own 
life, true to its own ideals, adapting 
itself to changing conditions, and pass- 
ing its tenth anniversary, may still have 
a way to go toward maturitv, but it has 
already acquired something that cannot 
be purchased for money, something that 
cannot be obtained on the market, some- 
thing that is not to be learned from 
books—it has acquired a personality that 
registers, * * * 


“We have prepared the conditions upon which 
a larger enterprise may be erected. The number 
of our stockholders is not so big as to translate 
the sense of individual possession into the form 
of the market value of the stock. The capital 
that has been interested is capital that regards 
itself as inevitably the trustee for the policy 
holder. Instead of a mutualization which be 
comes have 
company not only on the part of the adminis 
tration, but also on the part of all those who 
are interested in the capital investment, a genu 
ine human relationship.” 


“Grow, But Not Too Fast,” Pink Says 


In congratulating the Eastern Life 
upon its tenth milestone, Superintendent 
Pink said: “You have the wisdom, 
through the advice of your president and 
your counsel, to make haste to progress, 
but to make haste slowly, and that, I 
assure you, is the best way for any life 
insurance company, for any great or- 
ganization which has the people’s funds. 
Make haste slowly, safely, conservative- 
ly. Grow, but do not grow too fast.” 

Superintendent Pink seconded Mr. 
Lipsky’s thought that a life company 
need not necessarily be tremendously 
large. While the small company is 
somewhat handicapped in that it is not 
as well known as the large company and 
cannot extend its operations throughout 
the United States, the Superintendent 
maintained that the small organization 
has a real purpose and real place in the 
picture. He said: “It can come so much 
closer to its policyholders and do so 
much more for them individually by: the 
close association of the company.” 

Mr. Van Schaick, who is now a vice- 
president of the New York Life, humor 
ously took exception to Mr. Lipsky’s and 
Mr. Pink’s observations and offered to 
demonstrate in debate that the larger 
life companies were not necessarily de- 
void of soul. He then paid tribute to 
former Chief Examiner Nelson B. Had- 
ley for his valuable years spent in the 


ineffective in action, we in our 


Boston Life Insurance And 


Trust Council New Officers 


Irving L. Shaw, Granite Trust Co., 
Quincy, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Life Insurance and 
Trust Council at its annual meeting this 
month, 

His fellow officers are these: vice-pres- 
ident, Lewis J. Gordon, A. H. Curtis 
agency, New England Mutual Life; sec- 
retary, John M. Hughes, Boston Life 
Underwriters Association; treasurer, Ed- 
ward F. Messinger, Merchants National 
Bank, Boston. Executive committee: 
Ralph M. Eastman, vice-president, State 
Street Trust Co. 

The speakers at the annual mecting, 
preceded by dinner at the Chamber of 
Commerce, were Clarence W. Wyatt, 
C.L.U., president Massachusetts Life Un- 
derwriters Association; Robert Baldwin, 
president Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of Boston, and Lewis J. Gordon, 
president General Agents and Managers 
Association of Boston. 

Joel H. Atwood, Atwood Estate Ser- 
vice, presided and the report of the nomi- 
nating committee was given by Franklin 
W. Ganse, C.L.U., Ganse-King Estate 
Service, and brain-father of the Trust 
Council movement. Mr. Ganse, an octo- 
genarian, is a member of the executive 
group in the American College of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters and at his office 
daily is an outstanding consultant in tax 
estate matters and life insurance-trust 
programs. 


New York Department and to Col. Stod- 
dard for his splendid work as a member 
of the Insurance Board of New York. 

A scholarly address by Mr. Posner 
and inspirational talks by Harry Yarin, 
Eastern Life vice-president, and Judge 
Strahl closed the evening. The two lat- 
ter speakers were warm in their praise 
for the pioneering work and loyalty of 
the producers and staff of the company. 
In ten years’ time, it was emphasized, 
the Eastern Life has more than quad- 
rupled its assets. 
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field. Free to travel. 


Box 


94 Fulton Street 





A MAN age 40, married, with 10 years 
experience in Greater New York as agent, 
Brokerage Solicitor and Agency In- 
structor seeks position. Well versed in 
all phases of modern underwriting. 
Particularly well qualified in helping new 
men prepare cases and actual closing in 
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McNulty Agency Appoints 


Friedman Ass’t Manager 

The John A. McNulty agency, Pru- 
dential, New York City, has appointed 
Dan Friedman as assistant manager to 
work in the development of the agency’s 
full-time department. 

Mr. Friedman entered the business in 
1925 as a personal producer and from 
the start made a special study of planned 
estates, planned incomes and tax econo- 
mies. He was lecturer and instructor 
to trust men of two leading banks in 
New York City at the time they opened 
life insurance trust departments. 

In 1936 Mr. Friedman was a speaker 
before the sales congress of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City his talk on “Programmed Selling” 
being included that year in the conven- 
tion yearbook. He is author of the 
A.B.C. Calculator and has written sev- 
eral articles on taxes and advanced un- 
derwriting. 








Every Employer should give 








COGWHEELS 


— a word to 
Employers 


Employer and Em- 
ployee ... the real driv- 
ing power behind 
industry... each 
essential to the other. 

Without this basic 
combination of human 
energy and skill, the 
finest machinery is no 
better than scrap-iron 
. .. And such co-opera- 
tion is created and 
maintained by mutual 
regard and goodwill be- 
tween Employer and 
Employee. 


Consult our experts 
without obligation 





thought to the Sun Life Group 
Insurance protection plan, 


whereby Employer and Em- 
ployee join resources to over- 
come in an economical way the 
exigencies of Death, Disease and 
Old Age. 
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An example of press advertising recently released by the SUN LIFE OF CANADA 





New Visual Sales Aid Gives 
L. G. Simon’s Business Talk 


Leon Gilbert Simon’s sales presentation 
on business insurance has been Prepared in 
book form as a visual sales aid by the 
Selavision Co, of Greensboro, N. C, The 
book entitled “Business Security” presents 
the plan for safeguarding profits and con- 
trol of the business organization. 

The feature of the book is that each 
page presents a picture of the idea which 
is briefly expressed there. For example 
one page states: “You will need available 
cash at once to help you maintain the 
credit of your business and to finance the 
work previously done by the deceased as 
a key man.” The illustration on that 
page, done in two colors and in wood 
block style, shows a solid column marked 
with dollar signs supporting the business 
where the key man had previously been 
pictured, and a hand offering a bag of 
additional dollars, 

Mr. Simon in this book has made ayail- 
able his business insurance presentation in 
a way that makes clear to the prospect 
through picture and story what business 
insurance will do for his organization. 
The presentation leads right up to the 
medical examination and is made available 
with a pre-approach mailer. 

Heads of the Selavision Co. are Rufus 
White, who was for more than eight years 
a personal producer in the life insurance 
business, and Dabney White, an artist and 
former advertising man in New York City 
and Miami. A _ collaboration of their 
abilities several years ago led to a pic- 
torial presentation of the retirement in- 
come idea and eventually to the formation 
of the Selavision Co. 





MANHATTAN LIFE CRUISE 

Agents who qualify for this year's con- 
vention of the Manhattan Life will leave 
New York City September 25 for a trip 
10 Bermuda aboard the Monarch, return- 
ing October 1. General agents will qual- 
ify under the rules of the Halsey Cup 
Contest awarded annually by the com- 
pany’s board of directors. Leading con- 
tenders for the cup at present are these 
general agents: G. Fuller Peters, Los 
\ngeles; James G. Ranni, New York 
City, and Louis Gartlir, also of New 
York. 


JAMES LEE LOOMIS IN TEXAS 
The E. F. White agency, Connecticut 
Mutual, Dallas, Tex., held a special meet- 
ing in the Crystal Ballroom of the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, when James Lee Loomis, 
president of the company, presented the 
president’s trophy to the agency. It 
was the second consecutive time that the 
White agency has won the award. Visit- 
ing general agents at the affair were G. 
Archie Helland, San Antonio, and Dale 
Shepherd, Houston, 





RANNI LEADING MANHATTAN 


As of May 19 the James G. Ranni 
agency, Manhattan Life, New York City, 
was leading the company. 
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Pan-American Life Marks 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Crawford H. Ellis, president of the 
company, presided at a luncheon of the 
directors and officers of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Life of New Orleans, held at An- 
toine’s, famous restaurant, on May 18, 
commemorating the silver anniversary 
celebration of that company. 

One of the features of the luncheon 
was the presentation of a beautiful silver 
trophy by the directors to Crawford H. 
Ellis, E. G. Simmons, Eugene J. Mc- 
Givney and Dr. Marion Souchon—the 
senior officials and founders of the com- 
pany—in honor of their twenty-five years 
of service. 


Dr. H. W. Cook 


(Continued from Page 3) 





superiors for leadership and help, and he 
gives them unqualified co-operation in 
equipping himself to meet their stand- 
ards. 

“That an agency instructor may pro- 
test he is not familiar with the subject 


and not qualified to give information is 
in my opinion not an answer to the prob- 
lem, but is confirmation that the subject 
is not one which interests him sufficiently 
to master. He is thus tacitly taking the 
position that his job is to sell insurance 
and it is someone else’s job to under- 
write it. The sooner ‘selling’ and ‘un- 
derwriting’ come to be considered synon- 
omous the sooner will agency underwrit- 
ing problems be on the way to permanent 
and satisfactory solution. And the in- 
cidental benefit that will accrue from 
the official agency staff being equipped 
to give underwriting instruction to the 
agent will be of itself a valuable addition 
to their own equipment and that of the 
company. Every agency official should 
have a sufficiently thorough knowledge 
of underwriting to discuss the subject 
with an agent and satisfy him on the 
practice of his company and the pro- 
priety of the action or experience which 
at the moment disturbs him. 


“A course of this kind would cover 
such subjects as the following: The com- 
pany’s mortality experience, percentage 
of rejections, mortality and morbidity 
trends both insurance and total popula- 
tion; occupational, racial, climatic mor- 
tality; purposes of selection; explaining 
the aim of the largest possible percent- 
age of accepted business with a favorable 
experience; stressing underwriting re- 
sponsibility of agent; company policy re- 
garding appointment and retention of 
examiner, agent’s relation with examiner ; 
varying rejection rates to be expected 
from different grades of business, in- 
surable interest, speculation, female risks, 
occupational hazards, medical impair- 
ments, habits, moral hazard, explaining 
reason for discrepancy in action between 
different companies, discrepancy between 
clinical opinion of personal physician or 
examiner and home office opinion; is se- 
lection more severe?; does underwriting 
knowledge lower percentage of rejections 
and increase placed policies?; how to 
fili out application; beneficiary; investi- 
gation of habits, finances, health. Not 
only would this information help the 
agent in underwriting but many of the 
subjects are of general interest and make 
a possible opening and closing argument, 
for example, the increase in degenerative 
diseases in middle and later life, espe- 
cially in men of large affairs prospects 
for large policies, high blood pressure 
and cancer trends, habits, etc. That 
agents can be interested in these subjects 
so vital to their own interests and to 
their earned income I am convinced, and 
also that their co-operation in the prob- 
lem of selection can be obtained if we 
give them the necessary information. It 
is well worth the effort to give these 
men and women the many interesting 
and instructive sidelights incident to the 


theory and practice of scientific selec- 
tion.” 


Trust Plans 


(Continued from Page 1) 


strong said, “But the situation is by no 
means hopeless, for we still have many 
legitimate means at our disposal for ef- 
fective tax conservation work in con- 
nection with both the large and small 
estate and furthermore, many of the 
more recent developments are very en- 
couraging from a taxpayer’s standpoint. 
Many of us, however, are prone to look 
beyond the obvious in search of the un- 
usual, so that we find ourselves neglect- 
ing many of the tried and approved 
methods of tax and estate conservation 
for some scheme or plan which promises 
much, but in the end leads to litigation 
and substantial losses. Eliminate as much 
of the gamble as possible by adopting 
conservative methods in tax conservation 
work and it will pay good dividends. 
How many of us, I wonder, are making 
full use of the following tax fundamen- 
tals in our conservation and sales work. 

“1. The taxpayer’s estate is still al- 
lowed a $40,000 insurance exemption in 
addition to a general property exemp- 
tion of the same amount, thus empha- 
sizing the importance of having life in- 
surance payable to a named beneficiary, 
as a part of every program. 

“2. He also has another set of exemp- 
tions under the gift tax law, to wit: a 
$40,000 specific exemption, in addition to 
a $5,000 annual exclusion or deduction al- 
lowed in the case of all gifts made to 
any one of several donees during any 
one year, Furthermore, the gift tax rates 
are only 75% of the estate tax rates, but 
the differential is incidentally much 
greater because the estate tax is based 
on the entire estate, including the amount 
used to pay the tax, whereas the gift 
tax is measured by the net gift. Thus 
the possible advantages of inter vivos 
gifts or distributions are emphasized. 

“3. In giving away property, a donor 
should avoid a last minute distribution, 
because the transfer may be looked upon 
as having been made in contemplation 
of death. A long term or lifetime pro- 
gram or disposition is preferable to a 
large sum gift and the program or 
plan should be associated with living 
motives rather than the thought of im- 
pending death or tax avoidance. 

“4. The second estate tax which is 
such a burden on property passing thru 
two or more hands at intervals exceeding 
five years, can, at present, be easily elim- 
inated by a simple life insurance benefit 
in the case of insurance proceeds or a 
simple testamentary trust, where other 
property is involved, giving the wife, for 
instance, as primary beneficiary, a life 


-interest with remainder over to contin- 


gent beneficiaries. 

“5. Many of the tax disadvantages of 
jointly owned property can also be ob- 
viated either by a testamentary trust or 
an outright division of the property be- 
tween husband and wife or the members 
of a family. 

“6. Special powers of appointment un- 
der a will can be substituted for general 
powers, since the former are not taxable 
under the Revenue Act even though ex- 
ercised by the beneficiary, or, where the 
donor of a general power of appointment 
has died, the beneficiary may find it un- 
necessary to exercise the power, thus 
saving the second tax. 

“7. Care must be exercised in making 
the trust irrevocable if created for trans- 
fer purposes, for, if the trustor retains 
the power, alone or in conjunction with 
another person, to alter, amend or re- 
voke the trust or reserves to himself the 
income therefrom, it will doubtless be 
taxable, at the time of death. 

“8. Liquid funds for estate and income 
tax purposes and for administration costs 
and expenses, are both necessary and 
advisable in the case of a large estate, 
particularly if stock in a large corpora- 
tion forms a major portion of the assets. 
Life insurance and the life insurance 
trust can be used to advantage for such 
purposes, because the trustee can be 
given discretionary powers under the 
trust to purchase assets of the estate or 
loan available funds to the executor or 
administrator. Life insurance will pro- 


H. O. Underwriters 


(Continued from Page 3) 


must make to get waiver outweighs the 
benefits. Companies should continue to 
emphasize this adverse feature, Mr. Da- 
vis said, adding that waiver is important 
and cheap, and widely used. When 
waiver is combined with disability pay- 
ments, violent fluctuations are possible, 
he continued, since when the policyholder 
acts to get disability he also obtains the 
waiver. Any studies of a combination 
of the two should always take this into 
account. 

Mr. Davis named several considerations 
that should be recollected when under- 
writing this type of risk. Does the ap- 
plicant qualify for the amount he wants? 
Is the amount accepted limited by the 
benefits which may be received in dis- 
ability payments under life, accident and 
health policies? Is it limited by the ap- 
plicant’s income? In considering this 
topic Mr. Davis said that a policyholder 
might try to waive his premiums and re- 
tire early on other income, though he 
might not be able to do so if he con- 
tinued his premium outlay. The same 
thing, he added, applies in large retire- 
ment annuity contracts. 

In conclusion Mr. Davis brought out 
that one solution of the occupational haz- 
ard relating to waiver is found by limit- 
ing it to standard cases, or by proceed- 
ing cautiously when it is applied to sub- 
standard insurance. If a company issued 
the latter type, he said, it should not re- 
fuse waiver. In cases of medical impair- 
ments the risks should be measured by 
comparing the hazards to the hazards 
under standard risks. 

Valentine Howell on Surplus Business 

Valentine Howell, associate actuary of 
the Prudential, speaking on surplus and 
brokerage business, made an analysis of 
this type of underwriting and offered a 
program for handling multiple company 
submissions. Limits of retention should 
be adopted, he said, and should have 
some relation to the size of the company. 
He added that limitation of individual 
cases to amounts less than the company’s 
published limit should be avoided, that 
cases should either be accepted for the 
amount applied for or declined outright. 

Other underwriting practices suggested 
by Mr. Howell are refusal to use photo- 
static copies of complete papers on ap- 
plications as a basis for final action; 
elimination or reduction of “surplus line 
examiners”; refusal to act until all com- 
panies concerned have obtained all the 
information they consider necessary; 
consideration of the agent submitting the 
kind of business and the resultant spe- 
cial hazards, any decision made to be 
independent of other company action and 
rarely subject to reversal; and a combi- 
nation of mortality data of multiple com- 
pany submissions in order eventually to 
combine the information into a general 





vide the necessary liquid funds. 

“9. The income tax burden can be leg- 
itimately reduced by a proper and reason- 
able distribution of the taxpayer’s prop- 
erty. Recent cases, however, .indicate 
that the taxpayer must assign or transfer 
the property or property right which 
produces the income as well as the in- 
come itself. 

“10. Then there is that large group of 
business trusts and plans, including stock 
purchase trusts, pension trusts, profit- 
sharing and stock and bonus plans, which 
seem to offer many income tax advan- 
tages to both employer or employe. 

“This so-called ‘ten point program’ af- 
fecting as it does insurance men and 
trust men in particular, is not presented 
as a complete and authentic list of the 
many legitimate and approved methods 
of saving taxes nor is it recommended as 
a guide to effective estate and tax con- 
servation work, but if we analyze it, point 
by point, we find much hope and encour- 
agement for the present at least, for the 
alert and conscientious taxpayer. Fur- 
thermore, it emphasizes more clearly 
than anything else that tax schemes bor- 
dering on tax evasion are unnecessary.” 


———— 


Columbian Nat’! Releases 


New Family Finance Pay 

A. A. McFall, vice-president, Colym. 
bian National Life, has just announced 
the opening on June 1 of his company’s 
thirty-fifth anniversary campaign, The 
Columbian National received its charte, 
from the Commonwealth of Massachy. 
setts on June 5, 1902. 

The company is releasing its new fam. 
ily finance plan as the anniversary cam. 
paign opens. 

Theme of the special campaign js 
“Match Service With Sales,” the ide, 
being to set a June production recor 
which will deserve to be compared with 
the Columbian National’s _ thirty-fiye 
years of service to its policyholders, 





mortality study to determine the extra 
mortality involved in this type of bys. 
ness. 

Some Occupational Studies 

William C. Harrison, New York Life 
traced the development of the U. S, Sub. 
marine Service, showing the compara- 
tive safety of its operation at the present 
time and estimating its combined pres. 
ent strength, both inactive and active, at 
450 officers and 3,900 men manning 97 
submersibles in several different size 
classifications. The navy’s largest crujs- 
ers, said Mr. Harrison, carry nearly 10) 
men and are capable of surface speeds 
of 17 knots and submerged speeds of 
eight to 11 knots. The cruising radiys 
of the largest boats is 6,000 miles, and 
they are capable of going 150-200 miles 
without coming to the surface. The 
United States, he said, ranks first in 
present number of submarines, and has 
had an excellent record, no serious catas- 
trophes having happened in 15 years, 
Selection of the submarine personnel is 
strict, and inspection both of ships and 
men is constant, he said, in illustrating 
the hazards to which crews are subject 
and the means taken to minimize them. 

C. L. O’Brien, Minnesota Mutual Life, 
described the special underwriting §haz- 
ards involved in logging in the Pacific 
Coast region, giving a general descrip- 
tion of operations in a section where 
trees are of tremenrous size and after 
cutting must be transported over rough, 
uneven ground by means of carrying 
cables, producing a distinct underwriting 
hazard. Some of the lumber camps are 
up-to-date, Mr. O’Brien said, and can af- 
ford the carrying charges of expensive 
machines which promote efficiency and 
safety; but others are using old methods. 
He named different lumbering operations 
and described the relative hazard of 
each. Many of the 46,000 men in the in- 
dustry in Oregon and Washington are 
not good risks, being extremely improvi- 
dent, spending their earnings during their 
free days each week. Others, however, 
are college men, seriously learning the 
business from the ground up, the future 
lumber executives. 

Fatalities in Oregon in the three years 
beginning 1933 were 6.51 per thousand 
men, Washington, over the same period, 
recorded approximately the same rate, 
6.56. The fatalities in the redwood sec- 
tion of California, Mr. O’Brien said, 
were only 3.80 per thousand. 

Horace Holmes, Mutual Life of Can- 
ada, in his occupational study of nickel. 
disclosed the interesting fact that be- 
tween 85 and 90% of the world’s nickel 
is mined in a comparatively small section 
whose center is Sudbury, Ontario. Ina 
talk tracing the mining, rolling and 
smelting of nickel and stressing its im- 
portance as an alloy, Mr. Holmes gave 4 
description of the actual mining, using 4 
sketch to illustrate his points and de- 
scribing the operations involved both un- 
derground and on surface. Silicosis, he 
said, accounted for 1 to 1.5 deaths each 
year for each 1,000 miners taken as 4 
class, but silicosis is infrequently foun 
among nickel miners. During the period 
from 1931 to 1935, Mr. Holmes added, 
there were 17 fatal accidents under- 
ground and two in the smelting section 
of the industry. There are three main 
hazards to consider: accidents, health 
and hazards from heat and from sulphur 
fumes. 
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penn Mutual Women’s 
Division Celebrates 


THEIR SIXTH ANNUAL DINNER 
Vice President A. E. Patterson Ad- 
dresses Group Under Management 
of Sophia W. Bliven 





The sixth annual dinner of the Wo- 
men’s Division of the Penn Mutual Life’s 
home office agency in Philadelphia was 
last week the occasion for an instructive 
address on life insurance service to wo- 
men and its market for women by Vice- 
president Alexander E, Patterson. The 
Women’s Division was set up by Execu- 
tive Vice-president John A, Stevenson 
seven years ago while he was at the 
head of the agency, then known as the 
John A, Stevenson Agency. Mr. Steven- 
son had long believed that an organiza- 
tion of women could be established, 
to function chiefly in salesmanship to 
women, despite a hangover of prejudice 
from years ago among agency iana- 
gers. The experiment has been success- 
ful under the management of Sophia W. 
Bliven, and in the seven years has placed 
more than $17,000,000 of insurance. This 
is remarkable when it is remembered 
that the average purchase by a woman 
is smaller than the average purchase by 
a man, because of the smaller income. 
The leader in volume for 1936 was Miss 
Anna L. Wiswell. For ten years before 
becoming a life underwriter she had 
been assistant trust officer in one of 
Philadelphia’s largest banks and trust 
That experience gave her a 


companies. : 

broad-based foundation for her new vo- 
cation. 

There was a conference throughout 


the day in the home office auditorium, 
and a dinner in the evening. The theme 
of the conference was, “The Market 
Among Women for Life Insurance and 
Annuities.” All of the speakers were wo- 
men except the address on educational 
insurance by Manuel Camps, Jr., Boston 
general agent, and Rev. A. Meredith 
MacColl. Three guest speakers were 
Beatrice L. Jones, C.L.U.. New York 
City, Equitable representative, and Hel- 
ene Nathanson, Philadelphia attorney, 
and Dr. MacColl, pastor of a Philadel- 
phia Presbyterian church. 

Miss Bliven presided at the dinner, 
the speakers being John A. Stevenson, 
the Penn Mutual’s executive vice-presi- 
dent; Alexander E, Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent, and Malcolm Adam, vice-president 
in charge of underwriting. The attend- 
ance was more than 100, made up of 
members of the Women’s Division and 
a large group of prominent professional 
and club women. 

Women and Insurance 

In his address Vice-president Patter- 
son said, in part: 

_When we realize that women “Gain- 
fully employed”—as the Census. Bureau 
puts it—represent about a quarter of 
our population (22%) and that nearly 
half of these women (40%) have depend- 
ents, it’s not difficult to understand why 
their names are rapidly increasing on 
our policyholders’ files. Most business 
women realize, like the author of “Live 
Alone and Like It,” that they may not 
always be able to go out and earn their 
own Martinis”—and that if nobody's go- 
ing to leave them an income for retire- 
ment age, the only way to get one is to 
buy it. 

_ Among the business group, therefore, 
its logical to assume that increased in- 
surance investments would keep pace 
with increased financial responsibilities. 

m going to confess, however, that 
myself was surprised at the results of 
‘Wo surveys—one made recently by the 
Woman’s Home Companion and one by 
Good Housekeeping among their sub- 
scribers showing the extent to which 
the life insurance idea is accepted by 
women whose business is the manage- 
ment of the family corporation—and, as 
one magazine has put it, the amount of 
\.fe insurance” sold. 

Among 1,137 married women who an- 
swered a questionnaire on family finance, 


sent out by the publishers of the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, 90.2% stated 
that one form of saving money in the 
household was through life insurance and 
43% had insurance on their own lives. 
The Good Housekeeping questionnaire 
raised this question—“Is Life Insurance 
—as a means of family financial security 
—a subject you would like to know more 
about? Of the 422 women who replied 
to this question, 359, or 85%, answered 
Yes. Moreover, among this same 
group, 240, or 57%, stated that they had 
some insurance on their own lives. 
_ All of us here know—whether we are 
in the life insurance business or not— 
that these percentages would have been 
far smaller a few years ago, Last week, 
for example, the newspaper published 
the sales record of one of the largest 
life insurance companies of the country 
containing these figures on the number 
of policies written on the lives of wo- 
men: 


I ais seni one oo ian ebwes 22% 
Riad eSeteinind de bis demic claeirecine 4 15% 
ee rere 12% 


: Life Insurance for Women 
When we face facts, too, about the 
amount of life insurance sold for wo- 
men, I think we are almost led to the 
conclusion that the “capitalist” pictured 


by cartoonists of the future will not be 
a man who traditionally wears a high 
silk hat but a woman wearing becoming 
mourning. According to a study made 
at the University of Chicago more than 
two-thirds of the wealth bequeathed to 
people in this country is left to women, 
while she is the beneficiary under 80% 
of the life insurance policies now in force. 
In fact, according to one estimate, she 
already has in prospect or in pocket, the 
fabulous sum of 210 billions, or 70% of 
the private wealth of this country. 

When we realize these facts, I think 
we in the life insurance business make 
a mistake if we don’t take a lesson from 
manufacturers of other products. 

As you leaf through the pages of The 
Saturday Evening Post, or any other 
magazine containing a large number of 
automobile advertisements, I don’t think 
you can fail to be impressed by the fact 
that, while presumably a man will pay 
the bill if a car is bought, the sales ap- 
peal is more often than not to the wo- 
man. In our business, therefore, isn’t it 
reasonable to assume that the public 
will have a greater appreciation of life 
insurance when women have a better 
understanding of life insurance ? 

All of us here probably realize what 
insurance can do in the way of guaran- 
teeing an income to a man and woman 
if they live to retirement age, and an 
income for their dependents if they 


don’t. But when even men with long 
experience in the business world aren't 
always familiar with the service that 
insurance and insurance representatives 
render, it’s not surprising that women 
with less experience in the business 
world should not be familiar with what 
insurance can do, 

I think we are justified in feeling proud 
of the educational job that has been done 
thus far—but we still have a big educa- 
tional job to do among both men and 
women of this country. 

Insurance Sold by Women 

Unfortunately, the statistics of the 
various companies do not go far enough 
to tell us how much of insurance sold on 
the lives of women or for women was 
written by women. But when we have 
figures which show that this Women’s 
Agency, started from scratch in 19H, 
and has produced a total of $17,764,701, 
we begin to realize the extremely im- 
portant part that women are playing in 
the life insurance world at the present 
time. 





KEE AGENCY OUTING 

The William H. Kee agency, Mutual 
Life, Brooklyn, will hold an agency out- 
ing at the Garden City Hotel on Long 
Island, June 25. The program includes 
a conference session in the morning, 
sports in the afternoon, and a dinner 
and dance in the evening. 

















BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATES 
MEET INSURANCE NEEDS! 


—Wwitr— 


Because they are secure in the knowledge that with Modern Policy Contracts 





provided by their 86 Year Old Mutual Company, they are particularly well equipped 








PITTSFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


to Sell and Serve all those who Need or Seek Life Insurance, in its many forms. 





Especially outstanding, in selling demand, are two new policy contracts: 


@ BERKSHIRE JUVENILE INSURANCE 
@ BERKSHIRE FAMILY PROTECTION POLICY 


‘““ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT”’ 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE YOU—SMALL ENOUGH TO KNOW YOU 


FRED H. RHODES 
PRESIDENT 
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Tells Women to Guard 
Future With Insurance 

NATIONAL RADIO BROADCAST 

Lena Madesin Phillips in Address Last 


Week Says Life Insurance 
Outwits Worry 





Calling life insurance “worry’s great 
antidote,” Lena Madesin Phillips, as- 
sociate editor of Pictorial Review and 
president of the International Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en, paid a great tribute to what life 
insurance can do when she spoke over 
the Columbia network during Life Insur- 
ance Week. Addressing her remarks to 
women and making her talk “about the 
future of women” she made this state- 
ment: 

“What I have to say may not be enter- 
taining but it can be profitable. And 
mark my words, some day many of you 
are going to remember this afternoon 
and say one of two things. Either ‘I am 
so glad we did’ or ‘If only I had known,’” 

After citing several cases of women 
who had come to her for advice and 
help following some sudden unexpected 
change or catastrophe she continued: 

“If only any one of these women had 
had at her disposal even a small sum 
of ready cash, she could then probably 
have made her way. The business op- 
portunity of the middle-aged woman lies 
increasingly not in great organizations 
but along individual lines. But to get a 
start along such lines requires capital. 
She cannot earn a livelihood in any one 
of them quickly. The former business 
woman could have so invested her sav- 
ings that she could have eventually paid 
herself a salary... ¥ 

Warns Against Waiting Too Long 

“And this brings me to the point of 
my story. Every woman should be safe- 
guarded against such future uncertain- 
ties. I am talking about life insurance. 
I have nothing to sell, no company to 
recommend, Nor am I paid to make this 
speech. I am not asking you to do what 
I have not long since already done. My 
primary interest is in you and your 
future.” 

In her remarks Miss Phillips in order 
to overcome the great tendency among 
people to procrastinate and to delay 
pointed out that last year more than 
300,000 applicants for life insurance were 
rejected. On the other hand, she said, 
80,000 life insurance policyholders met ac- 
cident or death during 1936 within twelve 
months after the policies were issued; 
22,000 policies became claims within three 
months after they were issued. 

In conclusion she declared: “Would 
you outwit worry? Then live each day 
at its highest and safeguard as best you 
can the future. Provide financial secur- 
ity for that future. Insurance is not the 
only way. But it seems today the safest, 
most available way. It is worry’s great 
antidote.” 


CHILDREN IN BOSTON SHOW 


In the fashion show sponsored by the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
during Life Insurance Week children of 
some of Boston’s leading life insurance 
men were models. Among them were 
these: Ann Virginia, daughter of Wal- 
lace N. Watson, general agent, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; Natalie, daughter of Ken- 
neth B. Eldredge, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Stephen, son of Walter 
H. Boireau, general agent, Berkshire 
Life ; Daniel, son of Leonard I. Morde- 
cai, general agent, Equitable Life of 
fowa; Claire Hedberg, representing the 
Richard Blackmur general agency, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lester vonThurn, manager, life de- 
partment, John C. Paige & Co., and Joan, 
daughter of Clarence W. Wyatt, Paul F. 
Clark agency, John Hancock. 


NAMED ASSOCIATE MANAGER 
_Frank B. Tufts, graduate of the divi- 
sion of life insurance salesmanship, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
associate manager, Union Central, Indi- 
anapolis. 





Capt. Tim Healey, Radio Commentator, 


Boosts Insurance in Budget Talk 


Captain Tim Healey, radio commen- 
tator for Procter & Gamble, gave life 
insurance a good boost last Friday on 
his regular broadcast which is scheduled 
each Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 10 to 10:15 A. M. over WJZ and 
the Blue Network of the National Broad- 
casting Co. Capt. Healey is a great be- 
liever in insurance and in October, 1935, 
was a speaker before the sales seminar 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City. He has been radio 
commentator for Proctor & Gamble for 
several years and was the originator of 
the Ivory Stamp Club of the Air. Speak- 
ing last week on the subject of the budget 
he said this: 

“One of the biggest jobs the home- 
maker has to do is to budget her spend- 
ing money. Every woman who manages 
a home knows that the only way to keep 
track of her expenses is to budget every- 
thing. 

“All this week we have been hearing 
quite a lot about insurance and I think 
every homemaker will agree with me that 





PROCLAMATION BY MAYOR 

Joseph Carson, mayor of Portland, 
Ore., proclaimed Life Insurance Week 
by urging every Portlander to “give his 
undivided attention some time during the 
week to his insurance requirements and 
the status of the policies he now holds.” 
The mayor continued: “Being one of the 
greatest institutions of thrift, life insur- 
ance affects the lives of millions of our 
people, and is particularly interesting at 
this time when most persons are alert 
to the need of adequate provision for 
their later years. It is therefore incum- 
bent on each of us to insure a com- 
fortable old age for ourselves and our 
families.” 


insurance is something we should give a 
lot of thought to. It is the only way 
some people can really save money. It 
is a peculiar kind of saving because you 
are having protection at the same time. 

“Yesterday afternoon I visited an in- 
surance agent’s office. I wanted some 
information and the figures he gave me 
about insurance were simply amazing: I 
had no idea that so many people go on 
from day to day, some with large fam- 
ilies, earning good money and not mak- 
ing any sort of a plan for the future to 
protect their loved ones should anything 
happen. The hour I spent with that in- 
surance man certainly opened my eyes. 

“And then I discovered an article in 
the current issue of Good Housekeeping 
entitled ‘Women Who Work,’ written by 
Elizabeth Frazer. I wish that article 
could be in the hands of every home- 
maker within the sound of my voice. 
It is full of information about insurance 
and keeping a budget—both very impor- 
tant matters to every wife, mother and 
homemaker.” 





Carl E. Bailey, governor of Arkansas, 
addressed the Life Insurance Week meet- 
ing of the Little Rock Life Underwriters 
Association among other speakers. 


LUNCHEON IN INDIANAPOLIS 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies, Connecticut Mutual, addressed 
a luncheon in Indianapolis during Life 
Insurance Week. 








DELONG AGENCY OUTING 
Date of the outing of the C. E. DeLong 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, New 
York City, has been changed from June 
8 to June 11. 





KNOCK - - 
KNOCK !! 


OPPORTUNITY 
Is Knocking! 


general agents. 


vision, perseverance. 





It is POUNDING on the Doors 
of Men Who are Willing to Pay 
the Price of Success 


Bankers National Life Insurance Company, a rec 
offers the opportunity of a lifetime to good men who want to be successful 


Big success carries a corresponding price tag. The price is work, initiative, 


If you feel there is no further opportunity for growth in your present 
connection; if you have a record of $100,000 of paid-for personal produc- 
tion in 1936; if you have family responsibilities and a residence in either 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Maryland or Delaware, you 
are one of the men we want to talk to at once. 


Address WILLIAM J. SIEGER 


Vice President & Superintendent of Agencies 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montclair, New Jersey 
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Since 1848 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





T. H. Beck Pays Tribute To 
Willing Work of Dollars 


Taking as his subject “The Willing 
Working Dollars,” Thomas H. Beck, 
president of the Crowell Publishing Co, 
New York, drew a series of word pic- 
tures in his radio address last week to 
show the investment side of life insur- 
ance and the work done by premium dol- 
lars. He spoke over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. on the open- 
ing day of Life Insurance Week. Asa 
closing tribute he said this: 

“There is no more willing worker than 
the well-invested life insurance dollar 
It knows no minimum wage nor maxi- 
mum hours; it works morning, noon and 
night in any craft, trade or profession. 
It engages in no hazardous or speculative 
enterprise. 

“Money hoarded in receptacles or holes 
hibernates and is unfit for work. Used 
to insure us, it is safely and _ securely 
employed in substantial, essential, de- 
pendable and conservative channels. 

“Insurance has done more than all the 
gifts of impulsive charity to foster a 
sense of human brotherhood. It has done 
more than all repressive legislation to de- 
stroy the gambling spirit. We all of us 
must choose either to plan for tomorrow 
and the future, or to live from day to 
day and trust to luck. ‘The sooner you 
plan your future, the better your future 
will be!’ You need but the will and 
the thing is done.” 


SEES JOB TURNOVER IN WEST 

Lee N. Parker, president, American 
Service Bureau, Chicago, who has just 
returned from a business trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast and the Southwest, reports 
that business conditions there show im- 
provement. A statement he made was 
this: “The financial side of life insut- 
ance inspections is showing definitely 
better this year in the West. There has 
been a sharp turnover in employment as 
compared to a year ago. Probably 10% 
of inspections made there show appli- 
cants have had more than one job in the 
last year. Payrolls in Pacific Coast i- 
dustry are running 25 to 30% ahead of a 
year ago, reports indicate. Life insut- 
ance sales are much better and agents 
are optimistic. Policy loans are sub 
stantially reduced and many loan repay: 
ments have been made.” 


MAX HAAS IN JAMAICA 
Following a slight change in the of 
ganization of the William H. Kee agem- 
cy, Mutual Life, Brooklyn, Max Haas 
has returned to Jamaica as district mam 
ager. Stanley D. Bonner, agency 
ganizer, is back at 16 Court Street. 
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What E. Brock Wrote Policyholder in 
Declining Morale Due to Gov. Relief 


When the letter of a policyholder, who 
5 contemplating lapsing his policy, 
e evidence of declining morale result- 
from a too-easy access to government 
relief, Eustace A. Brock, secretary of the 
Great-West Life of Canada, went to some 
length to meet the point raised, In his 
letter Mr. Brock emphasized the personal 
satisfaction and peace of mind that comes 
from maintaining life insurance in force 
for the protection of family, a fundamen- 
tal instinct. . : te 

The Eastern Underwriter is printing 
here the full text of the policyholder’s 
letter and part of Mr. Brock’s reply: 

Why Not Go on Relief? 

“I am replying to the enclosed letter 
to explain my position in regard to insur- 
ance. : 

“IT cannot see where insurance is of 
value to the small wage earner like my- 
self. We will take it from the aspect of 
death. In event of my death, $1,000 
would not last indefinitely for my wife 
and three children with the ultimate re- 
sult my wife would have to apply for 
mother’s pension. According to what 
persons have told me from actual ex- 
perience when applying for pension, the 
amount of insurance is considered and 
discounted from the monthly pension 
payments, i. e., a person entitled to $50 
per month and having $1,000 insurance, 
would be denied pension for approxi- 
mately twenty months. 

“Therefore why I should struggle and 
deny myself and family to carry insur- 
ance is more than I can see, so until 
existing rules in regards to mother’s 
pension and relief are changed I don’t 
see how I can consider it. 

“Hoping this explanation will give you 
an understanding of my position.” 

Mr. Brock’s Reply 

“Your letter of April 19 pointing out 
your reasons for feeling that you should 
not continue to carry life insurance, has 
been brought to my attention because of 
the unusual view you have taken. 

“We appreciate your frankness, as 
well as the opportunity your letter gives 
us to put the other side of the case be- 
fore you with equal frankness. 

“You ask why you should struggle and 
deny yourself to carry insurance wher 
the amount of money that would other- 
wise be provided for your widow and 
family from the public funds would be 
reduced by reason of the fact that you 
had provided some insurance for their 
support. 

“If this is a reasonable position for you 
to take, is it not equally reasonable to 
take the same position during your life- 
tme and ask why you should work to 
provide support for your family when 
many who are not working are being 
supported by the earnings of others? 

“The reason you are now doing your 
best to provide for yourself and your 
family rather than throw yourself upon 


wa 
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_ SMRHA FILES PETITION 

Nebraska Insurance Director Smrha 
has filed petition in intervention in a 
suit shortly to be tried at Grand Island, 
Nebr., where two groups of policyholders 
of the Pathfinder Life have asked for the 
appointment of C. S. Hoekstra, Wood 
River, as receiver. Smrha asks the court 
to place him in charge and if necessary 
to appoint him as receiver. The company 
Was tormerly a fraternal, the A. O. U. W. 
ut was changed first to a cooperative 
and later to a mutual. 


CONSERVATION ASS’N MEETS 
: he annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Conservation Association was 
held in Toronto May 14, features being 
the displays of conservation form let- 
ters and Printed material, and short pa- 
Lift by K. W. Ziegler of the Mutual 
a of Canada ; B. R. Modeland, London 
-ife ; W. A. Green, Dominion Life, and 
A. A. Stanley, Sun Life. 


the charity of an indulgent government, 
is most likely the same reason that 
prompts most self-respecting citizens to 
support themselves to the best of their 
ability rather than live upon the earnings 
of their fellows; and the reason that 
prompts most men to carry life insurance 
is that pride, which most of us have, to 
discharge to the best of our ability the 
responsibilities we voluntarily assume 
when we marry, namely, to support our 
wives and children throughout their lives 
and not simply throughout our own. 

“From a purely materialistic point of 
view, I cannot find fault with your reas- 
oning so far as an individual is concerned, 
but there is an excellent test that we all 
can apply to anything we propose to do, 
or propose to neglect doing, and it is 
this: ‘What would the resuJt be if every- 
body else in the community took the 
same view as I am proposing ?’ 

“Life insurance has contributed more 
to the peace of mind and happiness of 
mankind perhaps than anything else that 
can be named and it would be unfortun- 
ate if you were to deny yourself the sat- 
isfaction that maintaining your life insur- 
ance will give you. 

“We have innumerable letters, volun- 
tarily written, testifying to the satisfac- 
tion life insurance has given others. I 
quote from one: 

“It was just after an especially hard 
year that he died. An early frost had 
completely ruined the promising crop of 
that year. There was no ready money. 
Notes were coming due on some of the 
machinery, seed grain would have to be 
bought at war-time prices. My two old- 
est brothers had married and could not 
help. It was a crisis and to the thous- 
and dollars, being the amount of his in- 
surance policy, which was paid almost 
immediately, can be attributed the suc- 
cess of our venture in Western Can- 
era 

“The following letter shows the other 


side of the picture. It is typical of many 
hundreds we have on file: 
“‘T was married at the age of 23. My 


husband carried $4,000 life insurance at 
that time, and for two years thereafter, 
and then let it lapse. Two children wer 
born to us. When the older one was 
two years old, and the other child three 
months, my husband was killed acciden- 
tally. My husband had allowed his life 
insurance to lapse and T was left almost 
penniless with two small children t 
port and care for. The only thing 1 
could do was to get out and make a liv- 
ing, so I rented a rooming and boarding 
house, and what a struggle it was with 
two small children to care for and do 
all the work myself! My husband was a 
kind and loving man who thought the 
world of his family, and little did he 
think or realize the suffering and hard- 
ship he would cause us when he allowed 
his insurance to lapse... .” ” 


sup- 


ASSOCIATE TO ECKENRODE 
George F. Fry, a native of Wilkes- 
Barre who has been active as a citizen 
ind underwriter in that community for 


pointed associate general agent in the 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., district by E. R. Eck- 
enrode, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Harrisburg. Mr. Fry attended Penn 


State College. Mark A. Scureman, who 
has represented the company in Wilkes- 
Jarre for forty-one years, continues as 
district agent. 
ACACIA NEWS TICKER 

The Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, 
D. C. has adopted a new form of news 
bulletin which it calls “Acacia News Tick- 
er.” The bulletin is one long sheet which 
is folded and punched to form two pages 
in a looseleaf book. The first sheet car- 
ries short news items and the second gives 
the list of leading producers for the past 
week. 














EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of NEW YORK 


“The Company with the Friendly Atmosphere” 
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May 19, 1937. 


wholesome progress the company has made. 


After surmounting the 1929-31 period of the depression Eastern Life began 
in 1932 a steady, progressive forward march. The record shows: 


increase in Insurance in Force since 1932 
66-2/3% Gain in Total Admitted Assets since 1932 
Increase in Reserves since 1932 


Gain in Premium Income since 1932. | 


These gains are indeed gratifying and to those who have helped us realize 


them we pledge our continued cooperation and appreciation. 


We are happy to announce 
the completion of our First Decade 


The first ten years, marked by both prosperity and depression eras, have 
been eventful, trying at times, but withal character-forming. The Eastern 
Life in celebrating this milestone does so with grateful appreciation to its 
producers—the agents and their managers who have made possible the 


LOUIS LIPSKY, 


President 




















GREAT-WEST SURVEY 





Make Analysis According to Policy 
Amount and Class in Order to 
Determine Persistency 
In an attempt to determine what kinds 
i. policies stick the best, the Great-West 
Life recently made a survey of some 
9,000 policies involving about $20,000,000. 
Divided by size, the percentages remain- 
ing in force after two years were as fol- 


lows: Less than $2,000, 76.2%; $2,000 to 
$2,900 784%; $3,000 to $5,999, 80.3%; 
$6,000 and over, 79.5%. 


{ 

By classes, the results according to 
percentage in force after two years were 
these: 


Double insurance ............. 72.3% 
ROME OMEN cite Ss niece oe 77.2% 
Ordinary life, including family 
DUQUINUUN So nae cada sewers 77.9% 
Endowment policies .......... 82.9% 


Limited payment life.......... 83.3% 
Pension policies 





COMPANY IN NOVA SCOTIA 


The Atlantic Seaboard Life Insurance 
Co. has secured a charter from the Nova 
Scotia Legislature, the provisional direc- 
tors being Kenneth D. Crowell, Henry 
B. Hicks and George N. Reagh, all of 
Annapolis, N. S., and the head office be- 
ing in Halifax. Authorized capital is 
$300,000, which may be increased to $400,- 
000, and $200,000 must be subscribed for 
before the company can commence busi- 
ness, with $50,000 paid thereon. 


21 POLICIES IN ESTATE 
The estate of the late Patrick Burns, 
head of a large Western meat packing 
firm, listed twenty-one life insurance pol- 
icies totaling more than $300,000. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries @ 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 











VISITS CONVENTION CITIES 





Max L. Hoffman in Houston and St. 
Louis Inspecting Facilities for 
National Meeting 
Houston was host last week to Max L. 
Hoffman of New York, assistant man- 
aging director, National Association of 
Life Underwriters, who was in the city 
to inspect its facilities for accommodat- 
ing the 1938 national convention of life 
underwriters. Mr. Hoffman has already 
inspected the other possible convention 
city, St. Louis. He will make reports 
on the two cities at the August conven- 
tion in Denver, and delegates will vote 

on which invitation to accept. 

If Houston is the lucky city it will 
play host to the biggest group of visi- 
tors who have been there at one time 
since the National Democratic Conven- 
tion in 1928. The convention would 
bring in the neighborhood of 7,000 visi- 
tors 





BLUE GOOSE COVERAGE 

The Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair has circularized al] members of the 
Blue Goose, national organization of fire 
insurance fieldman, relative to the blank- 
et life insurance coverage which that 
company will write on members of the 
association. 





Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 





Omaha 
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Philadelphia Prepares for 


Commissioners’ Convention 


Commissioners and guests who attend 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at Philadelphia, June 21, 22 and 23, will 
find that city in the midst of a celebra- 
tion commemorating the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Constitution of the United 
States, which will add to the attractions 
of the extensive entertainment program 
announced by G. Read, Commis- 
sioner of Oklahoma. 

Convention headquarters will be es- 
tablished at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, Broad and Walnut Streets, where 
business sessions will be held on each 
morning of the three convention days. 
An extensive program of entertainment 
has been prepared. 


Jess 





HENRY MOIR CRITICALLY ILL 

Henry Moir, for many years president 
and recently chairman of the finance 
committee of the United States Life and 
one of the outstanding actuaries of the 
world, underwent an emergency opera- 
tion on Saturday night, May 22, at Clif- 
ton Springs Hospital, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., for a circulatory condition that 
had become unexpectedly acute. In re- 
cent weeks Mr. Moir, who has enjoyed a 
life time of unusually fine health, com- 
plained about feeling below par. Upon 
the urgent advice of his personal physi- 
cian, Dr. J. Albert Avrack, who is also 
medical director of the United States 
Life, he gave up a contemplated trip 
to Europe where he planned to attend 
the International Congress of Actuaries 
at Paris. Upon Dr. Avrack’s advice he 
recently went to Clifton Springs where 
it was hoped that an enforced rest in 
pleasant surroundings and perhaps an 
occasional leisurely game of golf would 
restore him to normal health. His con- 
dition, however, became progressively 
worse and due to this sudden change 
an emergency operation was undertaken 
in order to render palliative relief. The 
latest reports, of a somewhat encourag- 
ing nature, are to the effect that he has 
rallied from the shock of the operation 
sufficiently to recognize his family who 
have been with him during the past few 
days. 





MEMORIAL TO FRANK H. DAVIS 


A group of close friends of the late 
Frank H. Davis will go to Malvern, Ia., 
for a memorial service at the cemetery 
on Sunday, May W, when there will be 
dedicated a monolith and plaque in 
memory of the late vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life. At these memorial 
services A. M. Embry of Kansas City 
will preside and E. Paul Huttinger of 
Philadelphia will deliver the memorial 
sermon. René P. Banks of Cleveland 
and a group of other old friends of Mr. 
Davis’s from both the Penn Mutual and 
the Equitable Society, of which compa- 
nies he had been agency vice-president, 
made arrangements for the memorial. 
Alexander E. Patterson, vice-president 
of the Penn Mutual, was among those 
going to Malvern for the services. 


OCCIDENTAL APPOINTMENTS 


Arthur C. Meyers has been appointed 
general agent for Occidental Life at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Edgar B. Welch is 
named general agent in Huntington, Ind., 
according to V. H. Jenkins, vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Meyers is a native of Spokane, 
Wash., and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. His record in- 
cludes considerable experience both in 
life and general insurance. He was 
Cleveland branch manager for the West- 
ern and Southern Indemnity Co. for six 
years prior to 1935 and later went into 
the general insurance business as head 
of his own agency, 

Mr. Welch is a native of Fort Wayne 
and a graduate of Notre Dame. His pre- 
vious life insurance experience was with 
Northwestern Mutual which he repre- 
sented in Fort Wayne. 


Minninger Appointed 
Manager in Newark 


FOR CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Formerly in 225 Broadway Office; W. 
W. Garrabrant Retires After 
Eighteen Years 
The Connecticut General Life has ap- 
pointed Frank M. Minninger, Jr., as 
manager of a new branch office which 
the company will open in Newark, N. J., 
on June 1. W. W. Garrabrant, general 
agent for the company in Newark for 





FRANK M. MINNINGER, JR. 


the past eighteen years, has asked to be 
relieved of management responsibilities 
and will continue as general agent, giving 
all of his time to his large personal 
clientele. 

Mr. Minninger during the early part 
of this year was acting manager of the 


Connecticut General’s office at 225 
Broadway, New York City, following- 
the resignation of Thomas G. Murrell. 


Formerly he was assistant manager in 
the Murrell agency. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Minninger 
received his early education in Chicago, 
later went to Culver Military Academy 
and was graduated from the Newman 
School in New Jersey in 1921. He at- 
tended Columbia University and from 
there entered one of the large depart- 
ment stores in New York City. Later 
he had sales experience with a silk manu- 
facturer and from that business entered 
life insurance in 1929. In his first year 
he produced $704,000 on _ ninety-eight 
lives. The average age of his policy- 
holders was 28. 

Always a hard and systematic worker 
he kept a careful record of activities and 
results, thus benefiting by experience 
and determining how selling effort could 
be most profitably employed. Through 
articles in company publications his ex- 
perience, particularly along time con- 
trol and prospecting lines, has been made 
available to others. He is a C.L.U. 





JOHN P. DENISON DEAD 

John P. Denison, general agent, State 
Mutual Life, Chicago, and a nationally 
recognized authority on tax matters rela- 
tive to life insurance funds, passed away 
suddenly on Saturday of a heart attack 
as he was leaving a hotel in Indianapolis 
with Mrs. Denison. They had stopped 
at the hotel for lunch while on a week- 
end motor trip. Mr. Denison was 69 
years old. 





INDIANAPOLIS VETERAN DEAD 
_ Patrick J. Kelleher, one of the oldest 
insurance men in Indianapolis and an 
ardent temperance orator, 79 years old, 
died last week. He had been with the 
Travelers twenty-four years. 


New York C. L. U. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ods he is following in building a full time 
organization of young men have attracted 
wide interest. 
Members of Executive Board 

Benjamin Alk, past president of the 
chapter, presented the report of the nom- 
inating committee and paid tribute to the 
work of Leroy N. Whitelaw, Prudential, 
retiring president. Mr. Whitelaw _ be- 
comes a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Others nominated for positions 
on the executive committee are these: 

James Elton Bragg, manager, Guardian 
Life; Raymond S. Maechtel, Knight 
agency, Union Central; Arthur J. Rau- 
mann, independent; Harry B. Shontz, 
DeLong agency, Mutual Benefit; and 


John Fred Speer, Dunsmore agency, 
Equitable Society. 

Among the committee reports Mr. 
Speer, membership chairman, reported 


that paid memberships in the chapter 
now total 108 following a gain of more 
than twenty new members during the 
year. Gordon K. Smith, Equitable So- 
ciety, reported on the work of the com- 
pendium committee. Mr. Smith is in 
charge of the compilation of the compen- 
dium; E. Leroy Kurtz is handling dis- 
tribution of the book. 

Hersfelder on Business Insurance 

Speaker at the meeting Tuesday was 
Irwin D. Hersfelder, advisor to the 
George H. Beach Co. His subject was 
business insurance and it proved popular 
enough that he was kept answering ques- 
tions for some time following his ad- 
dress. He talked about the average busi- 
ness case which provides indemnity for 
the loss of a key man and for survivor- 
ship control, 


Discussing the stock purchase plan, he 
said there are four important factors that 
should be included in the agreement: 
The agreement itself must be binding; 
it should give the method for determin- 
ing the price of stock, terms of the 
sale and method of financing to be used. 
He stated: “Unless the money is on hand 
“i time needed, the entire plan will 
ail. 

Mr. Hersfelder does not approve of 
joint policies but does use individual poli- 
cies on the lives of each partner or 
key man. The proceeds are made pay- 
able to the stock purchase trustee who 
holds the policy and the stock. One 
word of advice he gave insurance men 
is that they should not try to be law- 
yers themselves but should cooperate 
with the lawyers in business insurance 
cases. 





START SERIES OF LUNCHEONS 
The Insurance Brokers Association of 
Massachusetts held its weekly Tuesday 
luncheon at the Insurance Exchange 
cafeteria, Boston, last week. These 
meetings, to which all members of the 
association and other brokers have been 
invited, were inaugurated Tuesday last, 
during Life Insurance Week. Their pur- 
pose, as outlined by President Harry 
Moore, is to bring the members and all 
Massachusetts brokers into closer under- 
standing and unity of purpose. Informal 
discussions of matters pertinent to the 
business will be taken up at each Tues- 
day session, 





BROOKLYN AGENCY MOVES 

The Alexander-Warshauer agency, 
Guardian Life, Brooklyn, has moved its 
offices from 16 Court Street to new and 
larger quarters in the Insurance Building, 
186 Joralemon Street. Room number is 
200. Managers of the Brooklyn agency 
are Paul Alexander and Jack Warshauer, 





MANAGER FOR UNION MUTUAL 

W. A. Pomfrey has been appointed 
manager at Syracuse for the Union Mu- 
tual Life of Maine. Mr. Pomfrey has 
been in the insurance business twenty 
years, more recently as assistant mana- 
ger for a large Eastern company. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL UP 28% 
In April the Lincoln National Life 
gained 28.5% over April, 1936. 


Many Visit Mass. Mutual 
Home Office on Family Day 


Augmenting Life Insurance Week q 
tivities and further increasing the oni 
will enjoyed by the Massachusetts Mu 
tual Life, President Bertrand J. Per, 
designated Thursday, May 20, as “Pan 
ily Day,” and encouraged the entire af 
sonnel to invite relatives and friends "i 
make an inspection tour through ‘th 
company’s home office. The afternoon 
hours from one to four o'clock were = 
apart for employes to escort their guests 
through the various departments, th. 
spread of time arranged to avoid. con. 
gestion, and to allow the work to pro- 
ceed with minimum interruption. 

While an exact count was not made 
it is estimated that 375 visitors ayaile 
themselves of the opportunity to sce 
“what goes on” in a life insurance com- 
pany’s home office. 


JUDEA INDUSTRIAL MEETING 


Stockholders of Judea Industrial Corp 
a holding company owning a life ingy:. 
ance company in Palestine, was held May 
24 at Hotel McAlpin, New York. Mose: 
Bernstein, president, in his report showed 
that the Palestine Corporation, known 4s 
the Judea Insurance Co., Ltd., had ip. 
creased both insurance in force and as. 
sets during the year, despite disorders 
that prevailed in Palestine for six months 
of 1936. This company, leader in its 
field, was established by American Ziop- 
ists and was the first Jewish company 
of the kind that came to Palestine, Ney 
directors elected are Benjamin Blumen- 
feld, Jacob Ish-Kishor and Barnet 
Wiener. 


STATE SALES CONGRESSES 

The Arkansas State Underwriters As- 
sociation joined forces last Friday with 
the Little Rock Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation for the third annual sales con- 
gress. Speakers included A. R. Jaqua 
associate editor, Diamond Life Bulletins: 
Ricks Strong, general agent, General 
American, Dallas; J. C. Higdon, vice- 
president, Business Men’s Assurance, and 
Harry Wuertenbaecher, Jr., million dol- 
lar producer, Penn Mutual. Several of 
the speakers moved on the next day to 
the eighteenth annual sales congress of 
the Oklahoma State Association at Okla- 
homa City. 





ATTEND CHURCH SERVICE 

More than 300 life underwriters of 
St. Louis attended the service at St 
John’s Methodist Episcopal Church on 
last Sunday, which concluded Life In- 
surance Week. Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, pas- 
tor of the church, said that no individual 
today can avoid the necessity for en- 
deavoring to answer searching questions 
about his economic future. 


APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 

William H. Hecht of Celina has been 
appointed general agent for the Western 
Ohio territory of the Ohio State Life. 
He succeeds the late O. N. Young, who 
was general agent for the company for 
twenty-nine years, Mr. Hecht has been 
district manager at Celina, O., and one 
of the company’s largest producers for 
the past sixteen years, 








MEYER NAGER IS DEAD 

Meyer Nager, 66, agent for the New 
York Life in Trenton, N. J., for many 
years and one of the city’s outstanding 
Jewish leaders, died at his home May 24 
Among the honorary pallbearers at his 
funeral was former Governor Edward C. 
Stokes of New Jersey. 


NEW YORK CITY BUSINESS 

The Life Underwriters Association 0! 
New York City reports that total est- 
mated sales of life insurance in New 
York City for April totaled $65,097,000 as 
compared with $59,782,000 in April, 19%. 





MANAGER AT OTTAWA 
The London Life has appointed H. 1. 
Weir, formerly district supervisor for 
Kitchener, as manager at Ottawa. 
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Frank D. Kineke Explains 
Pru’s New Industrial Form 


The Prudential’s new Industrial policy 
was analyzed and discussed before the 
American Institute of Actuaries at Chi- 
cago this week by Frank D. Kineke, as- 
sistant actuary of that company. One 
feature is that the “modified plan” has 
been applied to the Industrial policy and 
in other ways the weekly premium forn: 
has been brought, into closer alignment 
with Ordinary policies. It is based upon 
the principle of a lower premium during 
the first five years than that thereafter 
payable. The increase in every case be- 
ing 20% of the initial rate. 

There has been a continual improve- 
ment in mortality on Industrial business 
during the past thirty years, said Mr. 
Kineke, so that the present experience 
averages only approximately 50% of the 
expected by the standard Industrial mor- 
tality table. Industrial mortality still 
remains higher than Ordinary, however, 
since medical examinations are largely 
dispensed with and many risks involving 
occupational hazards are accepted at 
standard rates. 

The records of Industrial companies 
show a reduction in cost combined with 
frequent liberalization of Provisions over 
the past half century. The facility of 
payment clause has worked satisfactorily 
ever since the introduction of Industrial 
insurance because it gets the money into 
the hands of those who need it after 
the death of the insured. An examina- 
tion of such payments shows that in 
practically all cases the money went to 
the individual closest to the affairs of 
the insured. As a result it is not antici- 
pated that a large proportion of appli- 
cants for Industrial policies will nomi- 
nate a beneficiary in view of the ex- 
tremely satisfactory record of payments 
under the facility of payment clause. 

Under the Prudential’s new Industrial 
policy the formula for surrender charges 
is the same as for Ordinary and the 
valuation rate of interest is the same, 
but as reserves are exceptionally high 
under the standard Industrial table cash 
surrender values are generally higher 
than for Ordinary. Special extended in- 
surance has been provided before pre- 
miums have been paid for three years 
at the rate of one week of extension for 
each three weeks premiums paid. The 
policyholder may at any time elect to 
pay premiums on an annual basis. 





NEW ASS’T MEDICAL DIRECTOR 





Dr. Donald F. Rikkers Is Appointed in 
Northwestern Mutual Life; 
His Background 

Appointment of Dr. Donald F. Rikkers 
as assistant medical director of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee 
was made May 24 by Dr. David E. W. 
Wenstrand, chief medical director. 

Dr. Rikkers received his B.A. degree 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1926 
and his M.D. degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1929. After a number 
of years at the Philadelphia and Ger- 
mantown Children’s Hospitals in Phila- 
delphia he was appointed resident physi- 
clan at the Milwaukee Children’s Hos- 
pital and several years ago entered pri- 
vate practice in Milwaukee until becom- 
mg connected with the Northwestern 
Mutual Life medical staff several months 
ago. He is a member of Nu Sigma Nu, 
medical ' fraternity of the American, 
Wisconsin and Milwaukee County Medi- 
cal Associations. 





PROTEST MICHIGAN BILL 

A bill introduced in Michigan provides 
that life agents writing annuity business 
must be licensed by the corporations and 
securities commission. The section which 
'S raising a protest is one of a number 
isting exempted classes of securities. It 
states: “Any insurance contract issued 
by a person subject to the supervision of 
the insurance commissioner of this state, 
but not an annuity contract or optional 
annuity contract, whether or not the 
ssuer is subject to such supervision.” 


McCankie Says Policies 
Need To Be Simplified 


AS BENEFIT TO POLICYHOLDER 





President of Institute of Actuaries Be- 
lieves Other Company Contacts with 
Insured Should Be Made Easier 

If life co 


insurance companies do not 
simplify their policy contracts so that 
they are less likely to be misunderstood 
by the policyholder and in other ways 
take the mystery and complexity out of 
their dealings with the insuring public 
in every possible way then someone is 
gaing to do that job for them, said R. C. 
McCankie, president of the American In- 


stitute of Actuaries, in addressing the 
Institute meeting in Chicago this week. 

“Already many self-styled insurance 
experts, adjusters, analysts, and what 
not, for a fee paid in advance, are only 
too glad to analyze an existing insur- 
ance program to see if any changes are 
necessary and desirable,” said President 
McCankie. “Unfortunately, changes al- 
ways appear necessary, and are usually 
made at the expense of the policyholder. 
Perhans the insurance companies with 
their fancy policies, difficult to read and 
harder to understand, are to blame for 
this situation; perhaps it is the fault 
of the insuring public; certainly the 
actuary, who is the scientific guide of 
his company, cannot be held blameless. 
Wherever the fault lies, the actuary, who 
should have a fundamental knowledge 
of all phases of his business—even the 
sales angle if he has kept abreast of the 
times—is in an excellent position to im- 
prove some of these conditions. 
Actuary Can Help Agency Executive 

Citing another phase of the business, 
Mr. McCankie raised the question as to 
what the actuary could do to help the 
agency executive as the public relations 
officers between the company and the 
public. 

“We can make available to him the 
statistics on the type of business that 
have proved profitable from the stand- 
point of persistency and mortality,” he 
said. “These statistics are readily avail- 
able in most offices by classifications of 
occupations, size of policy, frequency of 
premium payment, type of original set- 
tlement, etc. They can be reduced to a 
simple numerical rating which can be 
applied to new applications in even small 
district agencies, and will self-evidently 
interpret the best lines of prospecting. 
They will practically automatically deter- 
mine the caliber of the average agent’s 
business and indicate the direction and 
type of training which the supervisory 
authority should be in a position to af- 
ford such agent, so that the agent can 
intelligently and clearly present his 
product to his particular clientele. 

“Again, in the field of accounting, we 
find ‘in our annual statements many 
items difficult for the layman to under- 
stand. Much has been done to clarify 
the statements to our policyholders, but 
certain items to which we point with 
pride mislead the public and _ those 
charged with making our laws and de- 
termining our taxes. For example, the 
low ratio of actual to expected mortality 
in the gain and loss exhibit, with the ac- 
companying gains from mortality; also, 
the gains from lapses, surrenders, and 
changes indicate substantial profits from 
our business for the current year. The 
figures produced are misleading, and 
have been frequently misquoted before 
legislative groups, thereby causing law- 
makers and the public at large to be- 
lieve that the profits from the sources 
quoted are enormous, whereas, to a very 
large extent, these gains merely repre- 
sent a return of the initial expense in- 
curred in placing the business on the 
books. 

“Our premium income accounts are in- 
creased by certain items which are really 
nothing but cross-entry bookkeeping 
transactions. Some of our reserve items 
are so designated that’ it is difficult to 
show that the amounts are truly re- 
serves held for future claims, All of 





C. O. Shepherd Says Gain and 
Loss Exhibit Needs Revision 


While not wishing to start any agita- 
tion for a new form of annual statement, 
Clinton O, Shepherd, associate actuary, 
Travelers, presented some 
about annual statements in general and 
particularly as to improvements that 
might be made in connection with the 
gain and loss exhibit before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries at Chicago 
this week. This exhibit is a combination 
of accounting form and actuarial analy- 
sis and cannot be read with the rest of 
the statement, he said. It stands by it- 
self tied in for the reader only by the 
final surplus figure. 

“The gain and loss exhibit has lost 
ground badly in recent years through 
its inadaptability on any practicable 
basis to such developments as group in- 
surance and total and permanent dis- 
ability,” said Mr. Shepherd. “If an analy- 
sis of such character is justified for life 
insurance, logic would call for a similar 
analysis applied to total and permanent 
disability. The unfitness of mortality 
and loading standards is greatly mag- 
nified when applied to Group insurance. 
Inability to adapt is usually a sign of 
inability to survive. The companies have 
fought to rid the convention statement 
of the gain and loss exhibit, but without 
success. The effort should continue, and 
the procedure should be a continued and 
sustained process of education and an 
adequate substitute for the real values 
which the exhibit does contain. 

“The advisability of testing mortality 
and interest earnings by proper stand- 
ards is not disputed but urged. Investi- 
gations adequate for such purposes re- 
quire technical knowledge of a high or- 
der and are properly comparable to the 
engineering studies which are indispen- 
sable to certain manufacturing and con- 
struction enterprises. Nothing tends to 
gloss over such needs more than the 
formal, superficial comparisons of the 
gain and loss exhibit.” 


suggestions 





NAT’L MANAGEMENT MEETING 





Conarroe to Address Nat’! Office Man- 
agement Ass’n; Frank Rowland to 
Receive Fellowship 

A life insurance man on the program 
of the eighteenth annual conference of 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation is E. H. Conarroe, director man- 
agement service, Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life. The confer- 
ence will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on June 7,8 and 9. Mr. Conar- 
roe is among the speakers at the opening 
session on June 7 and has as his topic 
“The Office Manager—His Duties and 
Responsibilities.” 

A feature at the annual banquet on the 
evening of June 8 will be the conferring 
of the N. O. M. A. fellowship upon 
Frank L. Rowland, executive secretary 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 


tion. Mr. Rowland was one of the found- 
ers of L. O. M. A., which was started 
in 1924. 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


James Quigley, general agent, Mutual 
Trust Life of Chicago at Green Bay, 
Wis., has been elected president of the 
Green Bay Association of Life Under- 
writers. Other newly elected officers 
are vice-president, Ray F. Zimdars, 
Mutual Life of New York; secretary- 
treasurer, H. A. Quist, Old Line Life of 
Milwaukee; directors, Walter Wetzel, 
Franklin Life, and Frank Neu, National 
Guardian Life of Madison, Wis. 





these things contribute toward making 
the insurance companies fair prey for 
increased taxes and for criticism from 
twisters. Who, in the last analysis, pays 
these increased taxes or pays for policy 
replacements? There is only one source 
from which this money can come—the 
ultimate consumer, the policyholder. 
Here, again, there is need for simplifi- 
cation and revision, and here, again, the 
actuary has a chance to play a leading 
part. 
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Norris H. Bokum of Chicago 


Dead; 20 Years General Agent 

Norris H. Bokum of Bokum & Dingle, 
general agents in Chicago for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, who has held that 
post for more than years and 
has long been prominent in Chicago in- 
surance circles, died Saturday at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in that city after 
an illness of several months. He 
54 years old. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1882, he gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1906. Mrs. Bokum 
died about a year ago. Surviving are 
five children: Mrs. Doris Bokum King, 
Richard Drummond Bokum, II, Norris 
Harkness Bokum, Jr. John Borden 
Bokum and Sally Bokum. He leaves 
also a brother, Richard Drummond 
Bokum, of Chicago and a sister, Mrs. 
Marjorie Bokum Martin, of Coronado, 
Cal. 


NEW BUFFALO DIRECTORS 

Four directors were elected by the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters’ Association 
at its annual meeting held last Friday in 
the Hotel Statler. They are these: War- 
ren D. Austin, Metropolitan Life; Ar- 
thur L. Beck, National Life of Vermont ; 
Arthur L. Danforth, Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Co., and Austin H. Feltus, John 
Hancock. 


MUTUAL LIFE MEETING 

The National Field Club of the Mutual 
Life of New York is holding its twenty- 
second annual convention at the Edge 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago today and 
tomorrow. Theme of the program is 
“Increasing the Effectiveness of Mutual 
Life Representatives.” 
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Mansfield Freeman, chairman of the 
board, United States Life, arrived in New 
York from the Orient on May 24. En 
route he stopped to investigate conditions 
in Manila and Honolulu. 
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A.M.A. INSURANCE CONFERENCE 

The wide scope of the program for 
this week’s annual insurance conference 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City reflects the prog- 
ress this organization has made since its 
insurance division was conceived cight 
years ago. Although the meetings have 
attracted increasingly large numbers of 
insurance they are ostens- 
ibly held for the buyer of insurance, 
so that his job of selecting the proper 
coverages, anticipating and planning for 
developments arising out of reform, 
keeping abreast of legislative delibera- 
tions and managing from day to day the 
general insurance affairs of his company 
may be made all the easier. 

Wisely the program makers for the 
decided to concentrate 


executives 


1937 conference 
on the general theme of Standards for 
Insurance Management Organization 
and T. W. Dinlocker, vice-president of 
the insurance division, announced with 


every assurance that it would afford 
maximum benefits for the inquiring 
buyer. Three subdivisions of the main 
subject were selected. Top-notchers in 
their respective fields were picked to 
discuss them. 

Indemnification for Automobile Ac- 


cidents, which led off the conference, 
was discussed by Louis H. Pink, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of New York 
State, who favored the establishment 
of some practical form of merit rating. 
Arthur A. Ballantine, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury in President Hoover's 
cabinet, now of the law firm of Root, 
Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, advocated 
the auto compensation plan, and Allen 
Goodale, Travelers, called for a vigor- 
ous renewal of highway safety efforts 
and openly advocated the use of speed 
governors. Mr. Goodale’s suggestion 
for a special non-partisan commission 
to study this whole problem was sec- 
onded by Dr. R. H. Blanchard of Co- 
lumbia University, who opened the dis- 
cussion. 

The second topic, “Consequential 
Losses,” received expert attention at 
the hands of Claude D. Minor, Royal- 
Liverpool Group, admittedly an author- 
ity on this subject. He insisted that 
there was an obvious need, often over- 
looked, for practical discussion of the 
indirect loss resulting from fire, wind- 
storm, flood, riot, strike or other cas- 
ualty which may be more serious than 
the direct loss. 


The final 


symposium on Insurance 


Management was given a_three-sided 
treatment. Ernest Meyer, treasurer, 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., indicated that 
executives in industrial enterprises are 
increasingly recognizing the fact that 
the purchase of insurance protection 
is a problem of the first magnitude. 


Charles C. Hewitt, Boit, Dalton, Church 
& Hamilton, large Boston agency, drew 
upon a broad gauged experience in con- 
sidering such problems as “Whether 
the agent’s or broker’s work is facili- 
tated if the client’s insurance affairs 
are properly supervised internally,” and 
J. G. Reese, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, viewed 
from the insurance manager’s angle his 
responsibilities and objectives, how he 
should organize his work, and the prob- 
lems which arise in the placing of in- 
surance and how they should be met. 


A UNIFORM SUPPLEMENTAL 
CONTRACT 


Good progress toward drafting of a 
uniform supplemental or extended cov- 
erage contract for fire insurance was 
made recently in Chicago. When such 
a contract is approved ultimately it will 
likely contain a solution of the prob- 
lem of liability of insurance companies 
for damage done during sit-down strikes 
as no coverage is included among the 
risks listed in most supplemental con- 
tracts. About forty representatives of 
fire insurance territorial organizations in 
the East, Middle West, South, Far West 
and Canada attended the Chicago con- 
ference where general principles were 
approved, At the moment a small com- 
mittee is drafting a uniform contract 
which will then be studied by lawyers 
before being submitted to the various 
organizations for approval and promul- 
gation in their respective fields. 

Completion of this difficult work will 
be pleasing to companies, agents and 
brokers and buyers of insurance. For 
sometime supplemental contracts have 
been available to assureds but they have 
differed somewhat according to geo- 
graphical location and this lack of uni- 
formity has led to some criticism and 
dissatisfaction. Particularly was there 
trouble when the first sit-down strikes 
occurred and the insurance companies 
and producers differed on their views 
of liability for damage. The supple- 
mental contract is an important addi- 
tion to the standard fire policy as it 
allows an assured to purchase several 





Mary Keeley with her father, John 
Keeley, when the latter sailed recently 
for the coronation and a visit to Ireland. 


Everyone who has had occasion to see 
the Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York State during the past eight years 
has come in contact with Miss Mary 
Keeley, who has served as secretary un- 
der Superintendents Conway, Beha, Van 
Schaick and Pink. She is well known 
to most people who have business with 
the Insurance Department and has a 
reputation for good humor, wit and effi- 
ciency. She knows how to expedite busi- 
ness and get rid of long-winded callers 
in a pleasant way. She is thoroughly 
familiar with the work of the office and 
because of her background of experience 
with the important work of the Depart- 
ment she is not only helpful to the Su- 
perintendent but to the deputies and 
heads of departments. Miss Keeley also 
serves as secretary to the Insurance 
Board, This week occurs the eighth an- 
niversary of her connection with the 
Department. 


oe 
Reg Long, British Columbia special 
agent for the Aetna Fire and World 


Fire & Marine, will celebrate his twenty- 
first anniversary with the company by 
making a trip to England. 

* * * 


Archer L. Richardson, secrctary of tlie 
Insurance Exchange of Richmond and 
a former secretary of the Virginia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has been 
confined to his home by illness for the 
last month. He is planning to undergo 
a surgical operation soon. 





Wm. B. Rearden, executive yi 
dent of the Loyalty Group, who ha 
been on a tour of the est, recently 
visiting agencies in Seattle, Portland and 
San Francisco, was in Los Angeles last 
week, and reports that fire and Casualty 
business throughout the nation Shows a 
decided improvement. He _ remarked: 
“Our casualty companies showed a Profit 
during 1936, the first time since Owned 
by the Loyalty Group, and indications 
are that they will show a considerable 
increase of profit this year.” At a dinner 
held at Los Angeles Athletic Club he 
reviewed results achieved for 1936 and 
outlined the program for the ensuing 
year, On his return East he stopped 
en route at Denver and Chicago, 

- * * 


C€-presj- 


Bertrand J. Perry, president, Massa. 
chusetts Mutual, and Mrs. Perry yill 
sail on the Hamburg, leaving New York 
June 5, immediately following the forty. 
fifth annual convention of the Agents 
Association of the company at the Edge. 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Following 
a brief tour of Germany and France. 
visiting Berlin and Paris, Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry will go to England and Scotland, 
in which countries they will spend most 
of their time overseas. On the return 
voyage, they will sail from Southampton 
on July 10. 


* * * 


J. B. Levison, chairman, board of di- 
rectors of the Fireman’s Fund group of 
fire and casualty companies, has returned 
to San Francisco from a month’s visit 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Mr. Levwi- 
son was particularly interested in the 
restoration of the old colonial city of 
Williamsburg in Virginia. 

ow 


Richard V. Goodwin, vice - president, 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity, has returned 
East from San Francisco where he vis- 
ited for the past two weeks while con- 
ferring with company head office off- 
cials. Mr, Goodwin, with departmental 
offices in New York City, is in charge 
of operations east of the Rocky Mouwn- 
tains. 

ee = 

F. Robertson Jones, 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, returned to New 
York City on Tuesday aboard the En- 
press of Canada from a trip around the 
world. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Jones. 


former general 


* * * 


E. Lee Trinkle, president, Shenandoah 
Life, and a former governor of Virginia, 
will make the commencement address to 
the graduating class at William and 
Mary College on June 7 

* * * 


A. D. Cockey, manager, contract bond 
department, Maryland Casualty, recently 
made his first trip to the Pacific Coast 
and en route visited the Boulder Dam, 
the All-American Canal and the Aque- 
duct, accompanied by Ted W. Michels, 
manager of the Los Angeles branch of 
the company, who met him at Tucson. 











additional forms of protection without 
issuance of an entirely separate policy. 
The general demand for broader fire 
coverage led to formulation of the sup- 
plemental contract and with the request 
for it increasing steadily in all parts of 
the country, thus augmenting premium 
income, general uniformity with respect 
to provisions of this contract is essential. 
Those who have participated in the 
many conferences on extended coverage 
in the last two months have given full 
study to the whole question and the 
final proposition will be a well-consid- 


ered plan and not something prepared 
hastily without forethought. 





Frank A. Gantert, president of the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, was chairmat 
of the Chicago meeting. Paul L. Haid, 
president of the Insurance Executives 
Association, was among those present. 
The sub-committee working on the draft 
of the uniform contract consists of R 
M. Beckwith, Western Underwriters AS 
sociation; David Hinckley, Eastern Un 
derwriters Association; W. F. Roembke, 
Explosion Conference, and J. D. Erskine, 
Insurance Executives Association. 
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Editor Axman at Coronation 


Editor Axman 
giving some impressions of the corona- 
King George V® and Queen 


The coronation was away beyond ex- 
ions—the finest show I ever saw 
The British had been 
working on it for seven months; and 
when they do a thing they do it right. 
The costumes, uniforms, etc., of the In- 
dian Princes were unbelievably beautiful 


popular and a little book, showing them 
and their dogs, was a sixth best seller. 

The new King and Queen are so popu- 
lar that when the coach containing them 
came by the crowds in the street started 
to cry, so emotionally were they stirred 

I saw the spectacle from the St. James 
Street branch (West-side branch) of the 
Everybody had to be 
in seats by 7 o’clock—some were there 
It was a very long wait 
as the parade did not pass until 2 o’clock 
and kept on for more than an hour. The 
time passed, however, with visiting and 
they had refreshments. 
death as it was cold and cloudy and 
everybody went without a hat. 
dressed for the affair just as they do 
here —long coats 
is, some of them 


Royal-Liverpool. 


I nearly froze to 


and Regent Street were packed with a 


“Smiles” and “Pack Up Your Troubles” 
They came from all parts 
of England and it was the first time I 
ever saw dancing in the streets. 
; with another—all 
yelling like mad. Every night since the 
same experience oh the street. 
are barred on these streets until 1 o’clock 
in the morning and after 6 o’clock at 
Everybody is good-natured and 
there are very few 
+. 


Queen Mary to Berengaria Greet- 
ings on High Seas 

The Berengaria left New York with 

coronation passengers on Tuesday, May 


trom the across-the-pier slip that same 
fate at midnight. On May &, as Ber- 
their luncheon that ship’s stewards en- 
: Sey: 

tered the dining salon and announced: 
The Queen Mary is twenty minutes off 





see the new British Queen of the Seas 
as she calmly overtook and passed the 


About an hour after the Queen Mary 
passed the Berengaria Clarence Axman, 
editor of The Eastern Underwriter, a 


Stone, United States manager of the 
‘mployers’ Liability, and a passenger 
om the Queen Mary, reading: “Excuse 


id not wait for Hindenburg.” 
friends—transatlantic 























muters — exchanged amenities on the 
eastward crossing. 
a 


* * 


Eastern A. & H. Men Enjoy 
Westchester Meeting 


When the Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters, affluent national 
organization in the disability field to 
which the large commercial writing com- 
panies belong, decided to break loose from 
its traditional one day, annual meeting in 
a N. Y. hotel and stage a two-day gather- 
ing at a resort hotel, the plan was frankly 
regarded as an experiment. But high 
hopes were held for its success, one of its 
advocates being Stewart M. LaMont, Met- 
ropolitan Life. Edward H. O’Connor, 
United States Casualty, took up the idea, 
stimulated a lot of interest for it, invited 
top-notch executives to attend, and dele- 
gated definite authority to a few to handle 
program and golf phases of the meeting. 

The result of this preliminary planning 
was the successful meeting of the Bureau 
at Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
a week ago. Even the most conservative 
of its members were admittedly pleased 
over the innovation and there is little 
doubt but that it will become a permanent 
feature. From the good fellowship angle 
alone there is ample justification for it. 
I sat in a luncheon table group which in- 
cluded the accident insurance executives 
of half a dozen companies. They were 
relaxed and the conversation had an in- 
formal quality as they discussed the 
formal speeches of the meeting and the 
wind-up address of Dr. Hubert Greaves, 
Yale’s public speaking expert. The latter 
talked for an hour and was ready to stop. 
But the crowd still wanted him to con- 
tinue. An interested observer was Edson 
S. Lott, veteran board chairman of the 
United States Casualty, who was one of 
the pioneer leaders in the A. & H. field. 
I noted that he was paid great deference. 

Mr. Lott stayed for the dinner in the 
evening and sat next to John J. King, 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, another veteran 
who is rounding out fifty years in the 
inspection field. It wasn’t on the pro- 
gram but Paul Rogers of the Actna Life 
played a cornet solo, got enthusiastic 
applause, and played some more. He had 
conveniently borrowed the instrument 
from the orchestra professional. W. H. 
“Bill” Howland, General Accident, en- 
tertainment chairman and described by 
someone as the official “life of the party” 
made the formal announcement about 
the evening’s entertainment, and then 
Logan Bidle, Actna Life, presented the 
golf prizes. 

J. R. Garrett, National Casualty, one 
of the senior members of the William 
Street A. & H. fraternity, was an- 
nounced as the No. 1 man in the medal 
play low net competition. The New 
York boys present gave him a big hand. 
The next minute E, E, Bradley, Globe 
Indemnity, was announced as_ second 
prize winner and again the William 
Streeters cheered. But Philadelphia 
came in for prominence when Edward 
Lynch, General Accident, was an- 
nounced as the kicker’s handicap winner. 

John F, Lydon, new chairman of the 








Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter Writes 
Book of Reminiscences 

The many friends on this side of the 

Atlantic of Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, 

governor of the London & Lancashire, 


will be interested to know that to his 
many and varied interests, activities and 
accomplishments Sir Frederick has added 
that of author. There has just come to 
me from the author through the kind- 
ness of Gilbert Kingan, United States 
manager of the London & Lancashire, a 
copy of Sir Frederick’s book called “The 
Twinkle.” Copies of the book may be 
obtained by writing to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. The price is $2 per copy. It 
would be called an autobiography but 
the author rejects this classification, say- 
ing it was composed at random in spare 
moments and does not pretend to be 
anything beyond fragments without co- 
hesion, “a mosaic of odds and ends with- 
out chronology.” It is, he states, rather 
a kind of soliloquy or colloquy on life. 

All proceeds from the sale of volume 
will go to the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute of Great Britain, to be divided 
between the Insurance Clerk’s Orphanage 
and the Insurance Benevolent Fund, the 
author having borne the entire cost of 
its publishing. 

Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter is one of 
the most distinguished living insurance 
men and has served the insurance busi- 
ness for nearly sixty-five years. As a 
boy and young man he won many schol- 
arships especially at Liverpool University 
and his encouragement of young men to 
study is shown in the Rutter gold medal, 
the chief prize of the fellowship exami- 
nation of the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute. He is a world traveler and has 
crossed the Atlantic forty-six times. Nat- 
urally, because of his many friends here 
and his liking for Americans there are 
numerous references in the book to this 
country. 

As Lord Hewart states in a “prefatory 
note” the book reveals the remarkable 
range and variety of the author’s inter- 
ests and the individual outlook he brings 
to bear upon each of them. He refers 
to Sir Frederick as “my distinguished 
voung friend,” explaining that his youth 
is in his point of view, humor and kind- 
liness. “He regards everything with a 
twinkle,” says Lord Hewart, which sug- 
gests that he may have named the book 
as he read the manuscript before pub- 
lication. Those who meet Sir Frederick 
for the first time cannot believe his age. 
Immigration officers have been among 
those who, scanning his passport, ques- 
tion the correctness of the date of birth 
given when they behold the man. 

Among interesting sidelights recorded 
in the book is one where Sir Frederick 
was playing golf with Lord Northcliffe, 
publisher, just before the end of the 
World War in 1918, when this conver- 
sation took place between them. 

N.: “Do you think there is any danger 
of New York becoming the financial 
centre of the world?” 

R.: “Well, It might have happened if 
America had not come into the War— 
but I doubt it now.” 

N.: “No—I don’t think New York will 
displant London. When I was in Amer- 
ica, a man said to me, ‘Americans are 
not really bankers, they are traders, they 
always want collateral.’ They don’t un- 





Bureau’s governing committee, is a pop- 
ular choice having been active in its af- 
fairs for many years. He has served in 
recent years on both the governing and 
underwriting committees and headed up 
the special committee on Life Indem- 
nity. Mr. Lydon is now in his twenty- 
eighth year with the Ocean Accident, 
the past fifteen of which he has been 
manager of its home office accident and 
health department. He started off in that 
department under William B. Mann, one 
time superintendent of agents of the 
Ocean 

W. F. White, Royal-Globe-Eagle, who 
got the chairmanship of the auditing 
committee, is one of the promising 
vounger executives of the Bureau. He is 
a past president of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York. 

















SIR FREDERICK PASCOE RUTTER 


derstand real broad banking in the sense 
that we do. So you know America?” 

R.: “Crossed twenty-nine times. I’m 
supposed to know every state on the 
American continent.” 

N.: “Well—I’ve visited most. The 
Americans require knowing. They didn’t 
understand us before the War. I had 
many talks with the President. It was a 
great relief to me when the first 25,000 
Americans crossed the Atlantic.” 

R.: “I suppose they intended to re- 
serve their Army until it was ripe—until 
the final push.” 

N.: “Yes—they were determined not 
to fritter them away. Gallipoli was a 
lesson to them * * *” 

N.: “Reading has done a lot of good 
He had great influence with Wilson. A 
splendid man—so able and so patient.” 

“Yes—I know him—able, judicial, 
painstaking and patient to a degree.” 

N.: “You know—Wilson doesn’t like 
ambassadors—doesn’t believe in them.” 

R.: “But they have their own ambas- 
sadors ?” 

N.: “Yes—but they are not diploma- 
tists—generally lawvers—or politicians— 
or newspaper men.” 

There are interesting snatches of ex- 
periences and observations during his 
travels in many lands and occasional 
flashes of his philosophy. Following are 
some of these: 

“It is a reflection worth calm and de- 
liberate consideration whether the enor- 
mous power which has been bestowed 
upon us by the discoveries of this twen- 
tieth century—especially the employment 
of the component parts of the air, ether 
for wireless, synthetic nitrogen, televi- 
sion and so on—has not proved to be 
but a questionable and even dangerous 

oon.” 

“The environs of Washington are, to 
my mind, from a landscape point of view 
surrounding a large town, the nearest 
approach to heaven that I remember. 
That impressive monument of Lincoln 
with the spaciousness and distant view, 
the calmness, the serenity; all of which 
nowadays are so rare. But the return 
to the heart of Washington itself ‘with 
its formal streets and mundane atmo- 
sphere, with its acres and acres of bu- 
reaucracy, the big hall of the Mayflower 
Hotel literally packed with politicians 
and their gripsacks, nullifies all the ef- 
fect of the quiet and detachment. You 
come down to earth with a thud.” 

“Tf therefore you are in luck, or out 
of luck; in health or ill-health; if things 
are well with you, and even more if they 
are not; it may be helpful to remember 
the value of the cheery glint, the scin- 
tillating sparkle, and last, perhaps above 
all, the inestimable penetrating subtle 
twinkle that can make fun out of noth- 
ing. For, whilst, like speech, it may 
mask your thought, behind and through 
it there beams that ray which, whether 
your star is in the ascendant or on the 
horizon, will brighten the atmosphere 
for your friends as well as for yourself 
And, perhaps, make ‘all the difference.’” 
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Protest Increased 
Brokerage by E. U. A. 


ADIRONDACK AGENTS CONFER 








New Hampshire Agent Holds 5% Over- 
writing Commission Is Too Low; 
Companies’ View 





Local agents in a few sections of 
Eastern Underwriters Association terri- 
tory are complaining about the 15% 
maximum brokerage rule which went 
into effect several months ago, From the 
Adirondack section of New York State 
agents from six counties held a meeting 
at Syracuse, N. Y., this week to discuss 
the effects of the new rule and possibly 
to form a_ so-called Adirondack local 
board. Under the old E. U. A. rule the 
maximum brokerage was 10% in ordi- 
nary territory in sections where there 
was no local board brokerage rule which 
had been approved by the E. U. A. 

Although local agents receive an aver- 
age of 20% commission, competition for 
brokerage business in many places led 
agents to violate the old 10% brokerage 
rule and pay as high as 15%, leaving 
for themselves only 5% _ overwriting 
commission, As this practice became 
general in many parts of the E. U. A. 
field the association finally voted to in- 
crease the maximum to 15% but to con- 
tinue to respect approved local board 
rules which might limit brokerage to 
10% in the communities covered by 
these local boards, In the Adirondack 
section of New York State there is no 
general local board covering the moun- 
tain area and agents contend that a 5% 
overwriting commission on _ brokerage 
business is not sufficient considering the 
work involved in inspecting these out-of- 
the-way risks. Many company men be- 
lieve that these agents have a real griev- 
ance and the matter is still under con- 
sideration in company circles. 

In New Hampshire and Maine there 
have been a few complaints against the 
15% brokerage rule and one well known 
agent has this to say: 

“In effect this agreement by the E. U. 
A. companies cuts in half the commis- 
sion to agents on many risks which the 
E. U. A. brokerage agreement up to now 
has limited to 10% to the broker. In 
our own companies we write a volume 
of from $25,000 to $35,000 annual brok- 
erage premiums and we have adhered 
strictly to the E, U. A. agreement. Un- 
protected high valued dwellings and 
other lines comprise a large portion of 
this business so that our own agents’ 
commissions average nearly 10%. If we 
in New Hampshire are unable to get the 
protection of our Insurance Commis- 
sioner to uphold the present brokerage 
scale (namely, the E. U. A. scale for 
1931) the commissions of this agency on 
brokerage business will be nearly cut in 
half. This is some punishment for ad- 
hering to the rules. 

“We hear that the new agreement 
came out of the competition for broker- 
age business among companies in local 
New York and Fairfield County, Conn., 
territories. The _ so-called American 
Agency System has not been fully re- 
spected by the E, U. A. companies, we 
do not think, in this matter.” 


Underwriters Ass’n Of 
N. Y. to Meet July 6 


The Underwriters Association of New 
York State will hold a recular meeting 
at Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac, N. Y.. on 
Tuesday, July 6, according to W. T. Bes 
sant, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. The meeting will open at 9 a. m. 
Daylight Saving Time. The executive 
committee will meet the previous eve- 
ning. W. H. Bryant is president of the 
association and‘ the vice-presidents are 
J. W. Summers and J. E. Forbes. Law- 
rence Daw is secretary-treasurer. 


INSURANCE 


E. J. Perrin President 
Of Inland Marine Ass’n 


LEWIS’ VICE-PRES. 


COX AND 





Keegan, Lewis and Wayne Report on 
Year’s Activities; 1936 Under- 
writing Satisfactory 





E, J. Perrin, vice-president of the 
Automobile of Hartford, was elected 
president of the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association at the annual meet- 
ing Tuesday and Wednesday at the 
Crescent Athletic Club, Huntington, L. I. 
The business session was brief with golf 
being the order of the day Tuesday af- 
ternoon and Wednesday morning. Doug- 
las F. Cox, president of Appleton & 
Cox., Inc., and L. C. Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, were elected vice-president. 
Members of the executive committee to 
serve two years were elected as follows: 
W. F. Boylan, St. Paul; J. C. Braislin, 
Travelers Fire; C. S. Timberlake, Hart- 
ford Fire; Harold V. Smith, Home, and 
Owen C. Torrey, Marine Office of 
America. Mr. Boylan was elected chair- 
man of the committee. Harold L. Wayne 
of Albert Willcox & Co. is secretary of 
the association. > 

John C, Keegan, retiring president of 
the I.M.U.A., reviewed the work of the 
year in his report and said that the in- 
terests of the public and of the mem- 
bership have been well served. The 
committees governing rates and forms 
on various classes of business are con- 
trolled by representatives of companies 
writing the largest volume of bus‘ness 
in these particular classes, Mr. Keegan 
said, and every effort has been made to 
keep rates at a minimum consistent with 
a reasonable hope of underwriting profit. 

Inland marine business has increased 
in volume and the underwriting record 
of the membership has been most satis- 
factory, said Mr. Lewis, in his report 
as chairman of the executive committee. 
The percentage of the total inland ma- 
rine business written by the membership 
increased during the last twelve months 
and is now well over 90% of all inland 
business written in this country. He 
spoke of the cooperation offered fire in- 
terests on matters of legislation and ex- 
pressed the hope that this offer will be 
accepted, 


Rate Increase Not Warranted 


= the subject of rates, Mr, Lewis 
said: 
“It has been intimated that if we do 


- not accept rate regulation which, in re- 


ality, would increase our present charges, 
that the insurance commissioners would 
force a general reduction in their fire 
tariff rates. This statement should be 
recognized in its true form, Let us look 
at the published record of fire insurance 
over a reasonable period of years and 
see if a rate reduction can be justified. 


THE UNRIVALLED FACILITIES OF 


THE NATIONAL FIRE GROUP 


ARE ALWAYS AT THE COMMAND OF OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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. From Annual Statements, 


In like manner the inland marine record 
could not justify an increase. 

“The inland marine producer, common- 
ly known as the local agent, together 
with the underwriter, have well served 
the public, each performing separate 
duties. Obviously, they are not prepared 
to be party to any scheme to increase 
rates which, in reality, would not serve 
the purpose or intention of a state law, 
which is created to protect the best pub- 
lic interest. 

“Since the forming of the association, 
many classes have been standardized and 
regulated. Opportunity is now present 
for underwriters of other classes of busi- 
ness to invade the inland field. The 
theory of multiple line underwriting is 
coming and, when it does, it undoubtedly 
will be the proper way to serve the best 
public interest but, let me call to the 
attention of our committees, that the 
invasion by other interests of the inland 
field in a disorderly manner is some- 
thine that they should be alive to. It 
would appear the committees’ duty to 
see to it that the inland marine business 
remains on the books of our members. 
This does not appear an improper state- 
ment because this association can demon- 
strate they have well served the best 
public interest.” 

Secretary Wayne also reported on 
work done during the last year. 

Eight fine trophies, including golf 
clubs, bags, an electric clock, a belt with 
a solid gold buckle and the secretary- 
manager’s cup, were contested for in 
the golf match. These prizes were do- 
nated by Paul L. Haid, president, In- 
surance Executives Association; Messrs. 
Keegan, Boylan, Lewis, Perrin, R. J. 
Newhouse, chairman of the golf com- 
mittee, and Raymond T. Marshall and 
Mr, Wayne. 
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Statement December 31, 1936 
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$1,500,000.00 
1,488,604.23 
229,289.95 
3.450,793.34 
6,668,687 .52 


Securities carried at $60,488.02 
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d in various States as required by law. 








WE WELCOME INQUIRIES FROM AGENTS 
WHETHER OR NOT THEY REPRESENT 
ONE OF THE NATIONAL FIRE GROUP 


ALBANY FIELD CLUB MEETS 





Plans Made to Celebrate 25th Anni- 
versary ; Members Hear E. E. Heins 
and G. F. Jamison 

The Albany Field Club, meeting last 
Saturday in Albany, made extensive plans 
to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization of the club. Efforts 
are being made to bring to Albany as 
many officials of fire insurance companies 
as possible as well as many prominent 
and nationally known agents and ad- 
justers. 

John B. Dacey was appointed general 
chairman of the anniversary committee, 
which also includes Harry B. Nugent, 
George F. Krank, John W. Summers, 
David Davidson, Mathew G. Knapp, B. 
C. Chittenden, James A. Brown and 
James R. Ryan. 

The speakers at the meeting last Sat- 
urday were E. E. Heins of New York 
City, general manager of the Eastern 
department of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, and George F. Jamison, 
chief of the licensing division of the New 
York State Department of Insurance. 
The officers in charge of the meeting 
were Frank J. Doyle, president; Wm. P. 
Lyon, vice-president; E. T. Collins, 
treasurer, and James A. Semple, secre- 
tary. 





Commercial Union Inland 


Marine Office at Buffalo 


United States Manager F. W. Koec- 
kert of the Commercial Union announces 
the opening of a new service office for 
all risks and inland marine business un- 
der the direction of M. F. Wallace at 
the office of the company, 290 Main 
Strect, Buffalo, servicing the State ol 
New York and western Pennsylvania, 
including Pittsburgh. Mr. Wallace has 
been in the employ of the company fo: 
eight years and he has received an in- 
tensive training in the fire, general cover, 
and all risks departments which qualifies 
him to assume the important duties 0! 
servicing the growing business of the 
company in this territory. 


ERNEST PALMER STRICKEN 

As The Eastern Underwriter went t 
press, Ernest Palmer, Insurance Director 
of Illinois was reported to be in an im- 
proved condition following an emergency 
operation last Saturday for appendicitis 
He was stricken that day in his office al 
the State House in Springfield, Ill. and 
taken to St. Johns Hospital. Mild pert 
tonitis plus fatigue due to long work o 
the Illinois insurance code bill. caused 
concern with Mr. Palmer’s physicians. 
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Convention Attendance 
Largest In History 


REELECTED PRESIDENT 


ROE 

Resolutions Condemn State Commission 

Control, Mixed Agencies, Coopera- 
tives; Would Extend B.D.O. 


By Don Holbrook 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 25.—The fifty- 
ffth annual convention of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, clos- 
ing here tonight at the Hotel Syracuse, 
was by far the largest meeting ever held 
and one of the most successful from the 
standpoint of excellence of program, Close 
to 500 agents, company men and others 
attended the business sessions yesterday 
and today where numerous vital subjects 
were discussed. The final business ses- 
sons this afternoon close with the re- 
election of President John J. Roe, Jr., 
Patchogue, and the other officers, as fol- 
lows: vice-presidents, R. M. L. Carson, 
Glens Falls, and Thomas A. Sharp, Roch- 





ester, and secretary -treasurer, J. W 
Rose, Buffalo. 
Six new directors were elected. They 


are Robert Toedt, New Rochelle; Rich- 
ard E. Thompson, Valley Stream, L. I.; 
H. H. Hatch, Massena; William F. Stanz, 
Brooklyn; Edward S. Poole, Albany, and 
Kenneth Esterbrook, Binghamton. The 
hold-over directors are Hallett J. Burrall, 
Geneva; Richard Cary, Niagara Falls; 
Warren E. Day, Syracuse; Albert Dodge, 
3uffalo; Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeep- 
sie; Joseph H. Miller, Utica; Hume 
Morss, Elmira; Phillip A Murray, Mt. 
Vernon; Theodore L. Rogers, Little 
Falls; Archibald J. Smith, New York 
City; Charles H. Tuke, Rochester, and 
4. C. Wallace, Goshen. 
Resolutions 

Five resolutions were adopted today. 
One opposes legislation giving the state 
control of commission payments, de- 
nounces payment of excess commissions 
and closes with the following: “resolved 
that it is our earnest belief that the 
companies and agents have ample ability 
to arrive at the correct solution of this 
problem and can benefit the public more 
than arbitrary legislation.” Another com- 
mittee sanctions appointment of a com- 
mittee of the state association to take up 
with stock casualty companies the crea- 
tion of the same service as the Business 
Development Office of the stock fire com- 
panies now offers producers. 

A third resolution calls “upon all stock 
companies, both fire and casualty, to re- 
fuse to be represented by or to accept 
insurance from any agent who represents 
a mutual company, and to further aid in 
combating mutual competition by refus- 
ing to accept reinsurance from or cede 
reinsurance to any mutual company.” 

A fourth resolution condemns “the un- 
American system of buyers’ cooperatives. 
That system strikes directly at the crea- 
tion of new value and resources through 
the profit principle, thus reducing em- 
ployment among the greater body of the 
people.” 

B i $s Dev 1 Pp t 

Follett L. Greeno, general chairman of 
the regional committee organization for 
business development, said the committee 
Is attempting to carry out a program 
sponsored by the National Association 
and the companies under the supervision 
of the Business Development Office. 

“We divided the state into five terri- 
torial divisions,” Mr. Greeno said, “the 
New York suburban territory, Albany 
held club territory, Syracuse field club 
territory, Rochester field club territory, 
Buffalo field club territory. We are now 
considering the advisability of dividing 
the New York suburban territory into 
three or more districts.” 


N. Y. ASS’N HAS 1,017 MEMBERS 

The New York State Association of 
Local Agents on Monday had 1,017 agen- 
cy members, Secretary J. W. Rose, Buf- 
lalo, reported to the annual convention. 








New York State Association of Local Agents’ Convention 








President J. J. Roe on Commission 


Control and Non-Stock Competition 


Although touching upon a wide variety 
of subjects in his annual report to the 
New York Siate Association, President 
John J. Roe, Jr., Patchogue, on Tuesday 
morning placed the major emphasis upon 
two subjects, control of commissions by 
the state and meeting non-stock com- 
petition. With regard to commissions 
he said that a fair attitude on the sub- 
ject must admit that excessively high 
commissions should be shunned by agents 
with a similar enthusiasm to that which 
is shown to moves to reduce commissions, 

After reviewing events leading to the 
New York Insurance Department’s ac- 
tion in introducing the commission con- 
trol bill—which bill did not pass—and 
telling of the hearing on the bill at Al- 
bany President Roe said: 

“During the excitement before and 
after this hearing a few agents, distinct- 
ly in the minority, voiced two thoughts 
not entirely in agrecment with our at- 
titude. First, they thought it might not 
be good policy for us as organization 
agents to support an opposition which 
was led primarily by non-affiliated com- 
panies. To these agents we were pleased 
to reply that our stand was the reasser- 
tion of one we have taken for many 
years and in this instance it so happened 
that the non-affiliated companies were 
the ones giving us active support while 
the so-called board companies were offi- 
cially taking no position. 

Oppose Government Control 


“Secondly, some of this small minority 
thought that perhaps state control of 
commissions might not be as bad as pic- 
tured by its opponents. To these men 
our reply was that today or in the im- 
mediate future we do not feel as though 
this bill would have any substantial ef- 
fect. Our objections at the present time 
are mainly academic in that we are en- 
deavoring to maintain the sanctity of 
private contract between company and 
agent. Secondly, we strenuously object 
to further control of our business by 
government agencies, especially on such 
a subject. 

“Our greatest fear, which is also at the 
present time academic, is that we do not 
wish to expose our business to the whims 
of politics. For many years the Insur- 
ance Department in our state has en- 
joyed the reputation of being one of the 
finest in the country and has practically 
served as the ideal to which other state 
bodies strive to attain. We do not re- 
call a time when a policyholder, company, 
broker or agent did not get a fair op- 
portunity to expound a complaint and 
obtain a fair and reasonable hearing. We 
have, nevertheless, known of other states 
which have not enjoyed this good for- 
tune. 

“We have opposed this bill with the 
thought that we are protecting our busi- 
ness from the possibility of piracy in 
politics. In our opposition to this bill 
we regret that we received no active 
support from company organizations and 
its strength led us to believe there was 
more support for the bill than just that 
of the Department, its supposed sponsor. 
In the event that this bill is later rein- 
troduced, we assume you will instruct 
your officers to sponsor an amendment 
making such a law applicable not only 
to agents’ commissions but also company 
expense including the home office allo- 
cation. 

“A fair attitude on this subject must 
admit that excessively high commissions 
should be shunned by an insurance agent 
with a similar enthusiasm to that which 
is shown to oppose a reduction. Further, 
it is assumed that there must have been 
some justification for such strong action 
on the part of the Department and it is 
hoped that the board and non-board com- 
panies can continue to negotiate this 





JOHN J. ROE, JR. 


problem with the agents to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

“In event that this problem is not 
solved, we can rest assured that not only 
the Department but also the public will 
step further into this picture. The warn- 
ing bell has sounded and we cannot ig- 
nore it. The problem is still primarily 
one of negotiation between local board 
and companies, and we hope they sce it 
through. The only real solution of this 
problem is to eliminate the need of leg- 
islation at the source of trouble.” 


B. D. O. and Mixed Agencies 

Speaking on non-stock competition 
President Roe praised highly the work 
of the Business Development Office. This, 
however, he said, has been hampered by 
two limitations: restriction to the fire 
field alone instead of embracing also the 
casualty business, and allowing informa- 
tion distributed by the B. D. O. to reach 
non-stock insurers so that they have a 
chance to prepare themselves against the 
moves of the stock company agents. 

Mixed stock and non-stock agencies 
constitute a big problem in New York 
State, Mr. Roe said. Within the last 
two weeks a special committee consist- 
ing of the fire and casualty conference 
committee chairman of the state asso- 
ciation, the New York City director and 
Mr. Roe met in conference with a small 
group of fire and casualty company ex- 
ecutives on the subject of mixed agen- 
cies. Mr. Roe said that it was agreed 
at the conference that a definite coop- 
erating committee including agents and 
fire and casualty executives would be se- 
lected to explore this subject from all 
angles. 

“We feel that at the present time there 
is not a single member of our associa- 
tion who does not believe in the superi- 
ority of stock insurance. For this reason 
we assume that every mixed agency 
would immediately convert to stock only 
if he had definite assurance that his 
neighboring competitor would not harass 
him with unsupported price competition. 
With this in mind, we ask you to re- 
affirm at this convention your support of 
this principle and your willingness to 
uphold the companies which will actively 
support such a program. We believe that 
your officers are presenting this problem 
to you squarely and definitely and we feel 
confident of your support. 

Standard Policy Revision 

“New York State standard policy re- 
vision: The National Executive Commit- 
tee at Pittsburgh, in answer to a request 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Urges Lasting Fight 
On Commission Control 


EYES OF NATION ON NEW YORK 


President Wilson of National Ass’n 
Would Have No Compromise Made 
Where Principle Is Involved 


Confidence that the New York State 
Association of Local Agents will be on 
its toes to prevent passage of any legis- 
lation giving control of insurance com- 
missions to the state was expressed by 
W. Owen Wilson, Richmond, Va., presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, when addressing the 
New York Association annual conven- 
tion at Syracuse on Tuesday. He called 
on the agents to make no compromise 
with principle as a weak attitude in a 
situation like this would lead only to 
further inroads on agents’ rights. The 
eyes of the agents of the country are 
upon New York State, said Mr. Wilson, 
and if the commission control bill comes 
before the legislature again next year 
as part of the insurance code bill he 
urged the New York agents to fight the 
proposal to the utomst. 

Active opposition to any move to limit 
the free right of contract between com- 
pany and agent should come also from 
companies belonging to the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, said Mr, Wilson. 
These companies remained on the side- 
lines during the recent fight against the 
bill in New York. Rather than compro- 
mising with principle Mr. Wilson urged 
the New York agents to remove the 
cause for the introduction of the bill 
without recourse to the legislature, 


Believes Bill Unconstitutional 

“My belief is that if this bill should 
pass, the courts finally would declare it 
unconstitutional as abrogating the right 
of contract. However, your entire sys- 
tem of doing business could become dis- 
rupted before the court of last resort 
might so decide. 

“One of the baffling things in connec- 
tion with this agitation for commission 
control is the apparent approval, or at 
least acquiescence, on the part of cer- 
tain orthodex insurance companies. It 
is my deliberate judgment that if those 
companies composing the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association do not forthwith 
indicate their opposition to state inter- 
ference with company management, they 
will properly be charged with giving aid 
and comfort to that line of thought 
which advocates governmental control of 
the insurance business. 

“I am obliged to wonder whether these 
E. U. A. companies realize what they 
are doing in sitting silently by and al- 
lowing propaganda such as this to be- 
come fixed on the public mind as a nec- 
essary part of the fire insurance busi- 


ness. I hope that they will soon take a 
definite and clear-cut stand upon this 
proposition, and that the stand taken 


will be an expressed confidence on their 
part that they are still competent to 
manage their own affairs. 

“The situation carries with it a menace 
to which you must give heed. Even if 
this particular situation is cleared up, 
and your Insurance Department should 
see fit not to include it in the proposed 
insurance code, it was actively before the 
legislature this year, and who knows 
whether or not some representative will 
decide to bring it up again? 

Clearance of Mixed Agencies 

“Another undertaking of yours in 
which the National Association is vitally 
interested is your effort to bring about 
clearance of agencies, as regards stock 
and non-stock company representation. 
Personally, I believe in capital stock in- 
surance. 

“A company executive who has given 
deep study to this question once told me 
that he was never worried about the 
price element in non-stock competition. 
The hardest battle he had to fight, he 
said, was with the assured who honestly 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Presents Practical Suggestions for 
Combating Consumer Cooperatives 


In addition to outlining the history of 
the cooperative movement 
abroad and in this country Frank G 
Howard, president of A. L. Davis’ Son, 
Inc., of Binghamton, N. Y., distributors 
of farm equipment supplies, presented 
several suggestions for meeting the grow- 
ing competition offered regular business 
by these cooperatives when speaking 
Tuesday afternoon before the convention 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents at the Hotel Syracuse at 
Syracuse, N. Y. While consumer coop- 
eratives constitute a threat, Mr. Howard 
said, yet the competition in retail dis- 
tribution is the keenest in the United 
States of any country, which fact in itself 
keeps the spread narrow between the 
cost of merchandise and selling prices 
and tends to discourage the starting of 
consumer cooperatives. 

“What can we, as retail distributors 
of merchandise, do about this move- 
ment?” asked Mr. Howard, “We can 
see to it that our lawmakers do not ap- 
propriate our money to help this move- 
ment drive us out of business. We can 
discourage all legislation which tends to 
increase consumer costs of merchandise 
without increasing their buying power 
We can see that our home church and 
home pastor do not become inoculated 
with the consumer cooperative bug. We 
can work more efficiently with our fel- 
low merchants, through our local cham- 
bers of commerce or boards of trade. If 
we are in rural communities we can see 
that our Farm Bureau agent does not 
develop into a selling agent of the Grange 
League Federation. 


Be Better Merchants 


“We can try to do a better job of 
merchandising ourselves by taking advan- 
tage of the helps of our trade association. 
We can try to get closer to our consumer 
customers and put across the idea that 
we are simply their buying agent, en- 
deavoring to buy what they need, to have 
it ready for them when and as they need 
it. To sum it all up: we can think and 
act energetically and be better merchants 

“I can make no better conclusion than 
to quote the conclusions reached by the 
members of the domestic distribution de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States after their most 
exhaustive study of cooperative business 
enterprises operated by consumers: ‘The 
committee is of the opinion that it is im- 
proper for governmental agencies to ex- 
tend preferential treatment, as through 
tax exemptions or financing to consum- 
ers’ cooperative enterprises, since such 
enterprises are but another form of com- 
petitive force seeking to win the support 
and patronage of the American consum- 
er. The committee believes that con- 
sumers’ cooperatives should be required 
to progress on the basis of their own 
merits, 

“*The committee is also of the opinion 
that opportunity for development of all 
legitimate forms of business enterprise 
should be left open to all individuals, 
each form succeeding or failing in ac- 
cordance with its own merits, Without 
such opportunity progress cannot be 
made in making available to the public 
the benefits arising from the efficiency 
of American methods of doing busi- 
ness.’”’ 

Outlining the growth of cooperatives 
and their present strength Mr. Howard 
said in part: 

“The end sought through cooperative 
movements is reduction in costs of dis- 
tribution, with all profits accruing to the 
consumers. These purposes are often 
overshadowed by advocating broader ob- 
jectives such as the abolition of all prof- 
Its, Opposition to advertising, the elimi- 
nation of the middleman, government 


consumer 


ownership of business and, in a final an- 


alysis, a socialistic state with all pro- 


duction for use and not for profit. 
Movement Started in 1844 


“The first consumers’ cooperative so- 
ciety started in Rochdale, England, about 
twelve miles from the city of Manches- 
ter, in the year 1844. At that time eco- 
nomic conditions were such that the com- 
mon laborer could barely subsist on his 
income, 

“The Rochdale movement spread rap- 
idly in England and Scotland and today 
it is estimated that fully 50% of all fam- 
ilies belong to some cooperative society 

“The movement in England soon 
reached back into wholesaling and man- 
ufacturing. It today operates over fif- 
teen thousand retail stores, doing one- 
eighth of the entire retail business of 
the Isles, or $1,000,000,000, and returned 
last year $92,000,000 in interest and pur- 
chase rebates to its members. 

“From England the movement spread 
to Switzerland and to the Scandinavian 
countries, finding its greatest success in 
Sweden, where today it accounts for one- 
third of all retail business and one-tenth 
of the wholesale. Cooperative societies 
are manufacturing flour, electric light 
bulbs, galoshes and fertilizer. 

“It is interesting to note that the greed 
for more profit on the part of the huge 
cartels or trade*combines added fuel to 
the cooperative movement in Sweden 
These trade cartels, or monopolies pro- 
tected by the government, were making 
huge profits, in some cases as high as 
77% a year on their investment in the 
case of the galosh monopoly. The com- 
mon electric light bulb was selling at 


fifty-five cents until the cooperatives 


started their factory. 
Spread to This Country 


“The cooperative movement in America 
began about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, being brought to this country by 
immigrants from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and centered in the northern Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. The movement gained 
rapidly at first, then receded during the 
upswing of prosperity, with further ad- 
vances during the recent depression. To- 
day it is estimated that cooperatives are 
doing a business of $1,000,000 a day, about 
1% of our total retail volume. However, 
12'1%4% of farm purchases are through co- 
operatives, 

“Considerably over one-half of the to- 
tal cooperative farmer buying is being 
done through one hundred and five of the 
larger farmer-buying co-ops. At the 
head of this list in volume of sales is the 
Grange League Federation Exchange, 
Inc., with their volume of $39,000,000 as 
reported in the January 19, 1937, issue 
of the Dairymen’s League News. They 
also report that feed represents by far 
the greater percentage of sales, with fer- 
tilizers, seeds, building materials, paints, 
nails and fencing following in the order 
named, 

“The annual report for 1935 of the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. of California— 
which, by the way, is the third largest 
in the farm field with its $9,000,000 vol- 
ume—shows that since its organization 
it has returned to the members about 
3% of their total purchases. 

“The United States ranks nineteenth 
in the list of proportion of cooperatives 
to population, the only ones lower than 
the United States being Canada, Argen- 
tine and Spain. More than one-half of 
the cooperatives in this country are in 
the North Central states where the Scan- 
dinavian element predominates. 

“Cooperative buying increased in the 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Asks More Careful 
Underwriting of Farms 

LOSS RATIO INCREASING AGaly 

Fred J. Marshall Says Rate Increase, 


Alone Will Not Help Situation; Agen 
Must Inspect These Risks , 








_If more careful underwriting of farm 
risks is not employed in the near future 
few stock agents will be writing this 
form and will witness a nice premium 
volume going off their books, along with 
many casualty lines now purchased by 
farm assureds, said Fred J. Marshall 
veteran chairman of the farm under. 
writing committee of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, when 
speaking at the annual convention this 
week at Syracuse. 

“Back in 1923, farm rates in Class | 
counties were increased on three year 
policies from $1.00 per hundred on dwell. 
ings to $1.15, and barns from $1.50 per 
hundred to $1.95. The companies were 
paying 15% commission on this class, 
which was not enough to reimburse the 
agent for the expense of inspection and 
very little of it was done. At that time, 
as well as the present, many companies 
handled farm business as accommoda- 
tion lines. In 1934, despite the fight 
made by the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, another increase 
was made and dwelling rates jumped ap- 
proximately 9% while barns _ increased 
almost 13% in Class 1 counties, Class 
2 and 3 counties were increased pro- 
portionately. 

“It is my opinion that rate increase is 
not the answer alone. Careful and con- 
sistent underwriting, with special atten- 
tion to the utility value of a farm, is 
more necessary and will develop a lower 
loss ratio, provided however that the 
companies cooperate and put farm busi- 
ness strictly on its own. If agents in 
Class 2 and 3 counties who are having 
difficult times would employ some of the 
suggestions made by the farm under- 
writing committee in previous reports, 
they would have a better chance to get 
their counties rated in Class 1 and I see 
no reason why this couldn’t be accom- 
plished.” 

Loss Ratios 

The loss ratio on New York State 
farm business was 125% in 1932, 102% 
in 1933, 78% in 1934 and 68% in 1935, 
Mr. Marshall said, 

“The 1936 results are not yet available 
but reports from the larger farm writ- 
ing companies indicate a loss ratio of 
90%. Add to this an expense ratio of 
approximately 40% and you will find 
that companies generally are still losing 
money. Not all are, however, as a very 
few of them are underwriting this class 
and apparently are breaking even. To 
prove my point, here is a very interest- 
ing fact—in 1934, Class D rates were 
increased on three year policies in Class 
1 counties on dwellings 25% and bams 
about 47%. Yet the results of the 19% 
record show a premium of $1,482(6, 
losses of $1,027,172, with a loss ratio ot 
69.31% on this class, against the farm 
loss ratio for the same period of 68.32%. 
Companies generally consider Class D 
a fairly good type of business and wmite 
rather generously, consequently there }s 
practically no underwriting, if any, and 
many careless farm writing agents write 
farms on Class D forms, thereby savitg 
the diagram and inspection report (am 
sometimes tenant rates) which should 
naturally be employed. It would seem 
that this practice is unfair and discrim- 
inating, not only to many assureds, but 
to companies and agents as well. With 
the establishment of numerous new 
Class C territories, the same agents UM: 
doubtedly will write farms on Class © 
rates—again more unfair practice. 

“We believed when Class D_ was 
charged the same rate as farms in 1%, 
that many of the unfair tactics employe 
by some agents and companies alike 
would be abolished. This was not %, 
however, as the chiselers seem to appeat 
from unknown angles.” 
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“If I Were An 


State 


ape” 


Charles C. Hannah, Fireman’s Fund Manager, Tells How 
He Thinks an Agent Should Organize 
His Office and Work 


Charles C. Hannah, manager of the 
Eastern Department of the Fireman’s 
Fund of San Francisco and one of the 
leading fire company executives, told the 
convention Tuesday afternoon of his ideas 
of a first class local agent. His remarks 
contain many excellent suggestions and 
are presented herewith: 


My approach to this subject presupposes 
that the agent is not a~ beginner, but one 
who has lee urned the fundamentals of fire 
insurance; has the beginnings of a good 
business; ‘the representation of a cross- 
section of good companies, and a not too 
local interest in the developments in his 
profession. 

If I were fortunate enough to be placed 
in the position of such an agent, I would 
constantly study my business to keep 
abreast of all changes and revisions in 
rates, forms, and underwriting rules, to 
that end analyzing schedules, reviewing 
class and minimum rates, subscribing to 
at least one good insurance periodical 
and having on hand at all times an up- 
to-date book of forms already in use or 
suggested. 

I would endeavor to build my business 
along sound lines, recognizing that | 
have nothing to sell except a specialized 
knowledge out of which must grow ser- 
vice to my clients. 

I would secure the agency or continue 
the representation of only those compa- 
nies which regardless of size have the 
highest reputation for sound manage- 
ment and integrity, whose underwriting 
policies are broad and liberal, who em- 


ploy good special agents and service 
men aad whose friendly relations with 
agents grow out of personal regard. 


Would Not Represent Mutuals 

[ would not represent mutual compa- 
nies because I believe in the principle of 
private enterprise for personal gain, and 
cooperative buying in any form would 
be repugnant to me. Selling the dividend 
idea would be equivalent to discrediting 
the insurance furnished by stock com- 
panies, and even though I lost some busi- 
ness, I would maintain the standard that 
the two cannot reside in the same house, 
nor be properly represented by the same 
individual. 

I would render to those companies a 
good accounting of my stewardship, rec- 
ognizing the large measure of responsi- 
bility with which they had vested me, 
the requirement on me to select and bind 
risks with reasonable care and to collec 
and remit premiums when due; I would 


divide premiums as collected into two 
parts, namely—balances due companies, 
and commissions—keeping them in sep- 
arate bank accounts. 

[ would live within my income and 
would set up a reserve on all commis- 
sions so that I would not be embar- 
rassed by large cancelations entailing 


the return of a portion of my remunera- 
tion for business previously written. 

[ would endeavor to recognize the 
limitations of my authority, particularly 
as to when I should demand, suggest, 
or advise my companies or refrain from 
any expression whatever in regard to 
matters over which I had no control or 


in which I should have no interest 
My office would be so organized that 
solicitation, service, and the usual and 


necessary details would all be adequately 


handled, none encroaching on the time 
or province of the other. Economy of 
time and effort would be my motto and 
to carry out this principle of operation 

ould make a study of clerical opera- 
tions and attempt to put in the most 
ficient and economical systems, inci- 

tally securing advice from capable 


speaial agents iene contacts with many 
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offices could bring to my door the best 
methods of operation of any agency. 


Needs of Customers 


The needs of present customers would 
be constantly studied, my office records 
providing the opportunity of increasing 
business and, as well, adequately servic- 
ing that already on the books. I would 
make it a point to introduce to every 
present policyholder at some time and 
in some form every cover each could 
possibly need or desire. It would be my 
effort to see that in their present cover- 
ages my customers have the best forms 
and rates available from organization 
stock companies, using not only my 
ability but the services, as well, of good 
stock company traveling or office repre- 
sentatives. 

I would not deviate from requirements 
of rates, rules, or forms, knowing that 
down that road lies demoralization of 
my own business and the industry as a 
whole. The competition by my office, 
both offensive and defensive, would not 
be based on price alone, but would bring 
in every factor that makes for sound- 
ness and safety in insurance. 

I would patronize home industry by 
dealing with the merchants, manufac- 
turers and professional men located in 
my community, thereby exemplifying 
the princple and operation of reciprocity 
wherever possible, even on occasions by 
the payment of higher prices than might 
be asked for the commodity or service 
in another town. All other lines of busi- 
ness and service would have my hearty 
support in their effort to secure a rea- 
sonable profit, and I would expect and 
require the same attitude in respect to 
my own business. 

Worthwhile community movements 
would have my hearty support, and I 
would take an active interest in the de- 
velopment of programs intended to be 
helpful to the entire community or any 
large section of it. My public service 
would first of all, and primarily, consist 
of placing myself in a position to advise 
the town authorities as the result of my 
own knowledge or that secured through 
my companies in regard to the best 
standards of fire protection, fire preven- 
tion and construction. 


Would Join Associations 


Agents’ associations, local, state and 
national, would have my hearty support, 


Association of Local Agents’ 


SS 
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“If I Were A Company Executive” 


Follett L. Greeno, Former President of New York Association, 
Offers Numerous Suggestions Based 
On Long Experience 


Follett L. Greeno, prominent agent of 
Rochester, N. Y., and former president of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents, addressed the convention Tuesday 
on “If I Were a Stock Company Execu- 
tive.’ He spoke frankly and at length. 
Because of space limitations only the high 
lights of his talk are given, as follows: 


If I were a company executive: 

I would not expect my agents to go 
“over the top” to engage the mutuals 
without the support of artillery. I would 
bring up the big guns for bombardment 
of the enemy’s position. I would advo- 
cate, in my company organizations, the 
formation of committees consisting of 
company executives, who could bring the 
weight of their influence to bear upon 
the executives of large corporations in 
an endeavor to convince them of their 
suicidal folly in purchasing, encourag- 
ing or supporting the non-stock insur- 
ance schemes. 

I would back my agents with adver- 
tising that would appeal to the public 
for the definite purpose of whetting the 
property owner’s appetite for insurance 


protection, not an attempt to persuade 
him to buy insurance in a particular 
company. I would select certain cities 


or sections where it seemed desirable 
to use newspaper advertising, Then I 
would direct such advertising to the pur- 
pose of increasing the growth of my 
agent’s office in that community, because 
the growth of his agency in that com- 
munity would mean more business for 
my company. I would care very little 
whether my company’s name were men- 
tioned in such advertising or not. 

I would advocate and particpate in 
radio advertising by national hook-up, 
hammering home to the policyholder 
the advantages of stock insurance, its 
functions in supporting business, its ser- 
vices in fire and accident prevention, 
the thousand and one things it does every 
day for the benefit of its policyholders 
and the public generally. 

I would do something about this at- 
tempt to entice my agents from their 
loyalty to stock insurance, In the first 





as a means to an end however, not as 
the end itself. I would make my mem- 
bership therein reflect my interest in 
the orderly and proper development of 
the business in its efforts to keep abreast 
of the constantly changing modern re- 
quirements and provide a proper medium 
for the expression of ideas intended to 
be helpful. 


I would be constructive and not de- 
structive in my views as so expressed, 
tolerant of those of others, and not a 
leader of movements designed only to 
provide issues. Probably I would resent 
efforts on the part of companies to im- 
properly influence my actions and views 
on matters coming before the associa- 
tions of which was a member, and 
would certainly discourage the increas- 
ing tendency to over-emphasize enter- 
tainment at agency association meetings 
and the introductions of distractions 
which take away from the value of what 
should be sober, serious gatherings. One 
important problem would be the deter- 
mination of the extent to which I could 
afford to sacrifice time and energy in 
the common cause. 

rhe proper regulation of rates, rules, 
forms and commissions would be heartily 
supported by me, and I would not be 
swayed to deviate therefrom by present 
expediency at the cost of permanent 
demoralization, Obviously, to be con- 
sistent I could not represent cut-rate, or 
non- -association companies, either direct- 
ly or “under the counter.” 


es 





FOLLETT L. GREENO 


place I would not permit my compan) 
to be represented in an agency which 
represents mutual or cut-rate comp: 
nies. In the first place I would see t 
it that a very simple and fundamental 
truth be made known to every big buyer 
of mutual insurance, viz.: that no mutu 
company could attain any size or cons: 
quence unless supported by stock cor- 
porations. 

I would refuse to be a director in: 
stock corporation which places any 
its insurance in mutual companies. Hov 
could my agents be expected to defend 
stock insurance against mutual competi- 
tion if I permit my name to appear it 
a list of directors of such companies? 

I would support an insurance public: 
tion which would present an attracti 
appearance together with the truth about 
stock insurance and I would see thi 
its circulation included the same reader 
as are now getting a distorted view 0 
the subject. If there is no such magi 
zine now published, I would establis 
one, 

Joint Agreements 

I would refuse to be swept off m 
feet by clever proposals to sign on th 
dotted line some agreement affecting 1 
agents without first ascertaining th 
agent’s views, q 

[ would profit from the experiant © : 
the companies in signing up with th 
First Bancredit Corp., for example, om! 
to discover that they had signed 2 
agreement which had to be modified # 
the direction of the New York Insurant 
Department. I:would avoid the chagti! 
which would come with the recollectiot 
that I might have gained a differet! 
viewpoint simply by conferring with 2 
agents. 

I would carry the same friendly 
sincere attitude which should character 
ize my relations with my agents indivi: 
ually into the conference room whtt 
other company executive are presett 





wherever /* 
and_becat 
agent * 


abolish branch offices 
because of the expense 
possibly supplant the . 
the personal representative of the company 
the insured. Such branch offices as it seem 
necessary to retain or establish, I would condut 
as departments of the home office for the ™ 
purpose of rendering better service 1,” 
agents, and I would require my 


I would 
sible both 
they cannot 


branch be 
to compete with the representatives of ot 
companies on the same fair and agreeabi 










basis that I would expect of them. I W% 
support the American Agency System. _ 
would abandon fleets, except in those 





(Continued on Page 28) 
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Consequential Fire Losses 


Claude D. Minor, Royal-Liverpool Groups, Outlines Various 
Types of Policies Covering Those Claims 
at A. M. A. Meeting 


In a talk on consequential losses be- 
fore the meeting of the insurance divi- 
sion of the American Management As- 
sociation on Monday at Atlantic City, 
Claude D. Minor, secretary, special serv- 
ice department, Royal-Liverpool groups, 
outlined several coverages which can be 
sold to protect assureds against losses to 
business resulting from fire damage. 
Speaking of these various forms he said: 

Loss of property value—One of the 
most frequent losses Poon: damage to 
an owner's property as a result of direct 
damage to other property is the spoilage 
or deterioration of perishable meats, 
fruits and the like due to the impair- 
ment of the refrigerating system, Losses 
of this character occurring because of 
direct damage to the essential facilities 
are consequential losses and may, as a 
rule, be insured against. 

Where zoning laws exist, rebuilding a 
damaged or destroyed building may en- 
tail expenditures over the amount recov- 
ered because to conform to law the new 
structure must be superior to the old 
Such additional expenditure may be 
looked upon as a consequential loss. To 
guard against it, zoning laws should be 
analyzed carefully. 

Loss of Business 

Loss of business or earnings—The first 
of the subdivisions in this classification 
is loss due to interruption of business. 
The causes of such interruption are mul- 
tifarious, and many of them depend upon 
the business or process involved. It is 
impossible to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of making an appropriate analysis 
of all possibilities which might lead to 
an interruption of business. A compara- 
tively small damage may cause an inter- 
ruption of days or even weeks. Earnings 
are cut off, but fixed charges continue, 
in addition to which the owner is de- 
prived of the net profit he would have 
made if the accident had not occurred. 

As has recently been brought forcibly 
to our attention, the operations of a busi- 
ness may be interrupted by abnormal la- 
bor conditions, strikes, riot, civil commo- 
tion and similar strife. While certain of 
these perils may be insured against with- 
out difficulty, it is only fair to say that 
the acceptances of underwriters along 
this line are usually confined to circum- 
stances involving actual damage to prop- 
erty or to the loss of earnings based 
upon such damage. 

The form of insurance progecting the 
owner of a business against consequen- 
tial losses resulting from direct damage 
to the property used and occupied is 
known as use and occupancy insurance 
If coverage is carried in appropriate 
amounts, this insurance will, through in- 
demnity, do for the insured exactly what 
the business would have done with re- 
spect to net profits and fixed charges if 
there had been no enforced interruption 
Of course, in many instances where there 
is no net profit, or where the business is 
actually showing a loss, there may be an 
even greater need for this form of in- 
surance, since such a business will prob- 
ably not have built up a surplus account 
upon which to draw. 

Rent and Rental Value 
Loss of rental income—Loss of income, 


rents or profits from property are not 
covered under insurance which covers 
direct damage to the property involved, 
unless the contract so provides by ex- 
press language. The specific type of in- 
surance which is written to take care of 
rent or rental value losses is rent or 
rental value insurance, and may be ob- 
tained in conjunction with direct proper- 
ty damage insurance. 

Cancellation or revecation of orders— 
The standard use and occupancy policy 
does not cover loss resulting from the 
cancelation or revocation of orders on 
the part of customers unwilling to await 
the repair or replacement of damaged 
facilities. However, there is a definite 
insurable interest under such conditions 
and it is not impossible to secure the 
protection required where the circum- 
stances are usual and prove acceptable 
from an underwriting standpoint. 

Prevention of potential profits—At the 
time of damage or destruction potential 
profits in the property—for example, 
products manufactured for sale at a profit 
but at the time of damage unsold—will 
be lost unless insurance specifically cov- 
ers them. Insurance of this character is 
known as profits and commissions in- 
surance and is particularly applicable 
where the owner has on hand a stock 
of finished goods which he is holding for 
shipment. 

As a rule, it is inadvisable for one en- 
gaged in retail merchandising to depend 
upon profits and commission insurance 
solely, since the correct coverage is 
usually use and occupancy insurance. 
This is true because the former will in- 
demnify the insured only on the basis 
of one turnover, whereas the latter, de- 
pending upon the time required to get 
back in business, may indemnify him on 
the basis of several turnovers of a sim- 
ilar amount of stock. 

As rentals increase so will the proba- 
bilities of the existence of potential prof- 
its in leases which were made during the 
years of lower rental values. The insur- 
able interest which accrues in this con- 
nection may be worthy of consideration, 
since many leases are terminable at the 
lessor’s option in the event of damage by 
fire or other contingencies, in which case 
the lessee’s potential profits under the 
lease may be destroyed. It should also 
be noted that the exact reversal of this 
situation occurs during a depression when 
a landlord’s potential profits in a lease 
entered into during a period of high 
rentals may be destroyed if the lease is 
terminated as a result of damage or other 
contingency making the premises unten- 
antable. Such a peril constitutes a defi- 
nite insurable interest and may be pro- 
tected by what is known as excess rental 
value insurance. 


Accounts Receivable Insurance 

Inability to collect bills receivable— 
Loss of records regarding accounts re- 
ceivable might constitute a serious con- 
sequential loss, since many debtors, 
knowing that the records of their trans- 
actions no longer exist, might not vol- 
untarily meet their obligations. Conse- 
quential losses of this character may be 
insured against under accounts receiv- 
able insurance, 

Continuation of service to customers 













DISCUSSES MINOR’S PAPER 
Harold Hyer Says It Is Difficult to De- 


cide Between Direct and Con- 
sequential Losses 

Harold Hyer of New York, prominent 
fire insurance adjuster for many years 
and now insurance director of the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939, discussed the 
address of Claude D. Minor on conse- 
quential losses at the meeting ‘of the 
American Management Association at 
Atlantic City this week. He said that a 
positive line of demarcation between di- 
rect and consequential loss is as unat- 
tainable as agreement between opposing 
counsel at a time of insurance litigation. 
The issue when submitted to the courts 
has aroused such definitions as these: 
“In the last analysis direct loss is some- 
thing in the minds of men, in the will 
of the contracting parties and not merely 
in the physical bond of union between 
events, which solves for the jurist, at 
least, this problem of causation.” 

Direct loss, Mr. Hyer said, has also 
been defined in litigation as follows: 
“Active efficient cause that sets in mo- 
tion a train of events which bring about 
a result, without the intervention of any 
force working actively from a new and 
independent source.” 

“For simple reference to a few conse- 
quential loss problems I mention the Po- 





‘cohontas Tanning Co.’s suit against the 


Fidelity Phenix,” said Mr. Hyer. “New 
York Supreme Court decision was ap- 
proved by the Court of Appeals holding 
that depreciation of hides in liquor, lo- 
cated beyond actual fire loss, due to de- 
terioration, was held not to be a direct 
loss under the standard fire policy. 

“Loss caused by the elements to prop- 
erty exposed by fire destruction of a roof 
was held not to be a direct loss because 
rain did not fall for a week after the fire 
and assured was held to have failed to 
exercise due diligence. Another case 
holds that loss caused by a broken water 
main in an adjoining building to which 
fire did not extend was not a direct loss. 
3ut the liability of the insurer for direct 
loss may include injury by water, smoke 
or firemen, exposure of goods during the 
fire or the expense of protection removal. 

“T heard last week of a large claim 
which invokes decision pertinent to this 
subject. Sit down strikers pulled an 
electrical switch to stop the humidifiers 
at a tobacco plant. Resultant loss $150,- 
000. Direct or consequential? Under 
riot and civil commotion coverage? That 
is the question.” 





during impairment of owner’s plant or 
business—A business may be of such a 
nature that any cessation in its service 
to its customers will not only entail a 
loss of earnings but will also bring about 
a consequential loss due to the loss of 
customers. Such businesses are news- 
papers, ice manufacturers, laundries, milk 
distributors and the like. To meet this 
situation insurers have created a form of 
coverage known as extra expense or ad- 
ditional expense insurance, designed to 
reimburse the insured for additional ex- 
pense incurred in order to maintain con- 
tinuity of service. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES UP 

Fire losses in Canada for the week 
ended May 19 have been estimated at 
$235,350, compared with $128,300 during 
the same week of 1936. Fire losses from 
January 1 to May 19 totaled $6,353,100 
as compared with $5,483,150 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 
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AGENTS MUST FILE BONDS 








N. Y. Agents Must Guarantee That They 
Will Pay Fire Department Tax 
of 2%; Severe Penalties 


J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
late last week sent a bulletin to mem- 
ber companies calling attention to the 
legal requirements that agents in New 
York State representing fire insurance 
companies not organized under the laws 
of New York State must file bonds to 
guarantee that they will pay the fire de- 
partment tax of 2%. The penalty for 
failure to file such bonds is severe. The 
bulletin starts with the following asser- 
tion: 

“At the Jast session of the New York 
Legislature House Bill No. 2404 was 
passed, authorizing the Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York to 
maintain an action to recover any pen- 
alty now due or that may hereafter be- 
come due under Section 135 of the New 
York Insurance Law for failure to file 
bonds required of each agent represent- 
ing a company organized elsewhere than 
in the State of New York to guarantee 
the payment of the first department 
taxes.” 

The bond requirement found in the New York 


city charter. for Greater New York (Sections 
801, 802 and 803) calls for the filing of a bond 
with the Fire Commissioner, with sureties sat 
isfactory to him, and provides for a penalty of 
$1,000 for doing business without having filed 
such bond. 

The Buffalo city charter contains a_ similar 
requirement. It provides for filing the bond 
with the treasurer of the Firemen’s Fension 
Fund of the city. 

The requirement for cities and villages other 
than Greater New York and Buffalo is found 
in Sections 134 and 135 of the Insurance Law. 
These provide that the agent must file a bond 
of $500 with the treasurer or other fiscal officer 
of the fire department to whom the tax is to be 
paid, guaranteeing that the agent will pay the 
tax of 2% on fire premiums of foreign con- 
panies represented by him, or if the agent does 
business in two or more towns he may file a 
$1,500 bond with the Superintendent of Insur 
ance instead of a $500 bond in each town. 





Royal-Liverpool Groups 
Send Coronation Stamps 


Recognizing that in the world-wide 
representation of the Royal and _ Liver- 
pool & London & Globe insurance com- 
panies there are many philatelists, the 
management in England on the occasion 
of the coronation of King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth, has sent greetings to 
overseas representatives and friends, us- 
ing for that purpose stamps of the spe- 
cial coronation issue. Many such first 
day covers were received in New York 
last wee 
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Loss Control, Not Price Buying, 
Should Be Insurance Manager’s Aim 


C. C. Hewitt of Boston Holds Likewise That Buyers’ Managers 
Should Work With Brokers, Not Try to 


Eliminate Them 


Cc. C. Hewitt of Boit, Dalton, Church 
& Hamilton, Boston insurance brokers, 
and well known throughout the East as 
a former company executive, told the 
members of the insurance division of the 
American Management Association at 
their meeting in Atlantic City on Tues- 
day that his conception of insurance 
management is not the employment of 
some one to reduce the cost of insurance 
by price buying but to reduce the cost 
of insurance by loss and accident control 
The manager should not be some one to 
eliminate the brokcr but one to assist 
the broker in better serving industry. 

“The insurance manager who features 
price buying to the exclusion of loss 
control is, in my Opinion, a short-sighted 
individual,” said Mr. Hewitt. “Not in- 
frequently the reaction of a company in 
time of loss to the persistent price-chis- 
cler is, ‘Now it is my turn to collect.’ 
\ good manager can save more by reduc- 
ing or eliminating accidents and losses 
than he can ever save by hammering at 
the price of his fire insurance or miscel- 
laneous lines. That is not where the 
cost is going up. The cost ‘s going up 
in the liability field, where legislatures 
are putting new premiums yearly on in- 
juries and where the only way you can 
escape the added penalties is to eliminate 
the losses. Your loss record usually de- 
termines the cost if you are a big buyer, 
but you need to study your own figures 
pretty closely and call on your broker 
for additional help in the study or you 
imay find yourself overcharged.” 


Insurance Buyer Must Have Time to 


Do His Work 


\sking the question, do insurance 
brokers and agents prefer to deal with 
surance managers or with officers or 
executives who handle insurance as a 
part of their many duties Mr. Hewitt 
continued : 

“The type of man I prefer to negotiate 
insurance with does not have to be an 
insurance manager to understand what 
I tell him, but he does have to be a man 
who has time enough to listen, and I 
maintain that in large organizations it is 
extremely difficult for an executive with 
many other duties to find the necessary 
time to give to the buying of insurance. 

“It saves time to work with a man 
who understands what he is buying and 
who has the time to consider it. With 
such a pers the broker can negotiate 
Mmsurance instead of selling it. Things 
can be sold that a buyer neither wants 
nor needs, ‘Negotiate’ means ‘to hold 
intercourse or treat with a view to com- 
ing to terms’ upon some matter. Insur- 
ance of any importance should always 
be negotiated. Then the buyer knows 
what he is getting, wants what he gets, 
and does not take something he does 
not desire, 

“There are three principal factors in 
msurance: the company which issues the 
msurance, the policyholder who is in- 
sured, and the broker who negotiates 
with the company on behalf of the pol- 
icvholder, ; 

_ Companies, be they stock, mutual, re- 
ciprocal, direct writers or agency com- 
pomies, issue policies of insurance with 
“me expectation that on the average they 
will be on the profit side. It is their 


ot to get a fair price for the security 
they sell, not to waste money in loss pay- 
mente +¢ a a .* = we 
nents, t resist unfair claims. Competi- 


— makes it necc ssary for them to over- 
look technicalities for an honest assured 
Im any small or moderate sized loss, but 
when a ss runs into large money, the 
company has to know that it owes the 
money before it pays it. However con- 





CHARLES C. HEWITT 


fused the issue may be, it is fundamental 
that a company has to get an adequate 
premium from each policyholder one way 
or another—if not a particular contract, 
then over the account as a whole. Some 
smart traders outwit a company and pay 
less than they should. Others not so 
smart are outwitted by the company and 
pay more than they should—it averages 
on the profit side. 


All Types of Insurers Seek Profits 


“Let us not be deceived as to any 
company’s philanthropic interest in any- 
body but itself, for the simple and obvi- 
ous reason that we know it is in business 
to make money. The names ‘mutual’ 
and ‘reciprocal’ tend to make us believe 
otherwise, but when aggression expresses 
itself in national advertising and a fever- 
ish fight to obtain business, when we see 
mutual companies with millions of dol- 
lars of assets and still expanding, we are 
forced to the conclusion that somebody 
must make more money the more busi- 
ness they do, else why the aggression? 

“Of late I have seen little attempt to- 
ward empire-building in stock company 
circles—the former emperors are. still 
busy picking up the pieces of the latest 
debacle. There seems to be, however, 
a tendency toward empire-building in the 
mutual field, and why not? Mutual com- 
pany directorates can be controlled for 
small guaranteed capitals ($25,000-$200,- 
000) without the risk of millions of dol- 
lars of stockholders’ money. Mutual im- 
munities must be very comforting, The 
emperors, if any, have little to risk. My 
purpose in dwelling at this length on the 
subject is to drive home the fact that 
all insurance companies which are ag- 
vressive obviously have their own inter- 
ests first at heart. 

“Mutual or reciprocal insurance or di- 
rectly written insurance is a price prob- 
lem pure and simple, frequently smartly 
confused, but always a price problem 
Can anything be mutual when you are 
one of thousands? Regard it as a price 
problem and proceed from there. Why 
let any company draw and price your 
contract without a broker’s help? A 
company has to stay on the profit side 
to stay in business, and if standing on 
technicalities in a large loss is necessary, 
you should not blame the company then 
if you failed to look out for your own 
interest. You are paid to do just that; 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Honor Samuel D. Rosan at Dinner 
For His Fine Services to Brokers 


associates 
George 


Close to 200 friends and 


eathered at a dinner at the St. 
Hotel in Brooklyn Tuesday evening to 
honor Samuel LD. Rosan of the Union 


Central. Tribute to the fine work he 
has accomplished for brokers and busi- 
ness in general was voiced by the speak- 
ers of the evening, including Insurance 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink, State Sen- 
ator Jacob J. Schwartzwald, Prof, Saul 
B. Ackerman of New York University, 
Walter E. Barton, president of the 
Charles B. Knight agency, and Samuel 
R. Feller, former Deputy Insurance Su- 
perintendent. ; 

S. Samuel Wolfson, acting as _ toast- 
master, told how Mr. Rosan came to him 
thirteen years ago as a part-time agent. 
Six months later he became a full-time 
agent and later succeeded Mr. Wolfson 
as president of the Independent Brokers 
Association, which office he held for 
about eight years, during which time he 
worked hard and unselfishly in the inter- 
est of the broker and improving the 
standards of insurance. 

Professor Ackerman said in part that 
the brokerage profession has been for- 
tunate to have the services of men like 


Mr. Rosan and should encourage his ef- 
forts because of the sacrifices he has 
made for the advancement of this pro- 
fession. 


Samuel R. Feller in a few brief re- 
marks paid tribute to Mr. Rosan for his 
dark and 


untiring patience during the 
troublesome days in the Insurance De- 
partment, he said: “In every matter that 


he appeared on before the Department, 
at Albany in the Legislative halls, and 
at meetings and gatherings throughout 
the city and state generally, he has never 
sought anything for himself. May Sam 
and the others for manv years to come 
continue their great work.” 

The meeting concluded with a few brief 
remarks of appreciation and gratefulness 
by Mr. Rosan. He said that “it is most 
pleasing and indeed gratifying to have 
been recognized by those who were ac- 
tive to some of the efforts which were 
waged in their behalf and to be among 
you on this occasion and greeted in this 


fashion proves to me that my efforts 
have been worth while. I pledge to you 
a continuance of these ideals which 


prompted me twelve years ago to assist 
and improve the standards in our field 
of endeavor.” 





BROKERAGE OFFICE CHANGES 


W. C. DeLanoy Becomes Chairman of 
DeLanoy, Kipp & Swan, Inc.; 
Reuben E. Kipp, President 


Changes were made last Friday in the 
organization of DeLanoy, Kipp & Swan, 
Inc., 33 Liberty Street, well-known New 
York brokers. William C. DeLanoy be- 
comes chairman of the board, Reuben 
E. Kipp is president, John L. Swan, vice- 
Edward C. Reinfelder, treas- 





president, 


urer; Philip N. Pike, assistant treasurer ; 
W. Frank Cudlipp, secretary, and John 
C. O'Donnell, assistant secretary. The 
following are directors: Messrs. De- 


Lanoy, Kipp, Swan, John R. Riefenstahl 
and Pike. 

Mr. DeLanoy entered the insurance 
business on January 2, 1882. On May l, 
1890, his brother, the late Edwin F. De- 
Lanoy, joined him and the corporation 
of DeLanoy & DeLanoy was formed. 
Edwin P. DeLanoy retired in 1909. 

On September 2, 1914, Mr. DeLanoy 
was appointed director of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance by President 
Woodrow Wilson to write war risk in- 
surance on American ships and cargoes. 
He reduced rates substantially below 
those charged by insurance companies 
and made a profit for the bureau of ap- 
proximately $17,000,000. After the United 
States entered the war, Congress amend- 
ed the War Risk Act by granting life 
insurance to the entire personnel of the 
Army and Navy. The aggregate amount 
of insurance written was in excess of 
$35,000,000,000. 

Mr. DeLanoy returned to New York 
in November, 1918, and in 1925 the cor- 
porate name ‘of the firm was changed to 
DeLanoy, Kipp & Swan, Inc., to include 
the names of Messrs. Reuben E. Kipp 


and John L. Swan, who had been asso- 
ciated with him a number of years. 

Mr. DeLanoy’s son, Drake DeLanoy, 
who has been associated with the firm 
for several years, will continue as an 
active member of the corporation. He 
was formerly president of the Miniature 
Golf Courses of America and allied com- 
panies, the promoters of Tom Thumb 
Golf 





Underwriters’ Golf Ass’n 


Tournament On June 17 

The Underwriters Golf Association will 
hold its Spring tournament on Thurs- 
June 17, at the Knollwood Country 
Club, BN. ¥. C.. A. Bee 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 
The schedule of events is as follows: 

18-hole medal play handicap (individ- 
ual); 18-hole medal play gross score (in- 
dividual) ; 18-hole match play against par 
(individual—seven-eighths handicap) ; 18- 
hole medal play kickers’ handicap (indi- 
vidual); 18-hole best ball foursome 
(three-eighths of combined handicap not 
exceeding ten strokes difference); 18- 
hole medal play handicap for guests (in- 
dividual) ; best net individual score to win 
leg on championship cup. 

The tournament limited to eighteen 
holes, starting 1 p.m. Members may ar- 
range their own foursomes. Practice 
round permissible in the morning. No 
player eligible for more than one prize 
—championship cup excepted. All net 
scores below par will be figured at par. 
All ties will be decided by draw. Guests 
may be invited provided they are eligible 
for membership on your submitting name 
and payment of $10 guest fee. 

Luncheon will be served at noon; din- 
ner at 7:30 p.m. Annual dues of $10.00 
are now payable. 
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W. C. Howe, Jr., Brokerage 
Manager for Agricultural 





WALTER C. 


HOWE, JR. 


The Agricultural and the Empire State 
of Watertown, N. Y., have appointed 
Walter C, Howe, Jt as manager of their 


brokerage and service department at 75 
Maiden Lane. Larger quarters are be- 
ing arranged on the seventh floor of 
the same building and will be occupied in 
about ten days. Mr. Howe has had 
training as a home office underwriter and 
special agent and for the last five years 
has been underwriting metropolitan bus- 
iness, 

With Mr. Howe in the new brokerage 


office will be William P. Philips, execu- 
tive special agent, and Howard C. An- 
ger, special agent for the Agricultural 
for suburban territory; James J. Gar- 


land, state agent for the Agricultural in 
northern New Jersey, and Howard W. 
Koertge, automobile adjuster for the 
Agricultural and Empire State. Through 
this new arrangement the facilities of 
the companies are increased. W. L. 
Perrin & Son continue their forty-three 
year connection as metropolitan mana- 
ger for the Agricultural and likewise will 
ea country-wide binding facilities 

Hocy & Ellison are general agents for 
the Empire State in metropolitan and 
suburban fields, 


Archibald B. ] B. Mills Dead; 
Long With T. Y. Brown & Co. 


_Archibald B. Mills, manager of the 
New York branch office of the Glens 
Falls and a member of the local agency 


of TF. ¥. Brown & Co., was found shot 
to death in the garage of his home in 
Englewood, N. J., last Thursday after- 


noon. He was 62 years old and had been 
in poor health for some time, A revolver 
was found lying near the body. He is 
survived by his widow and a son. 

For many years Mr. Mills was well 
known in New York fire insurance cir- 
cles. Starting with Weed & Kennedy 
he later conducted a local agency of his 
own. Twenty- -one years ago he became 


a partner in the T. Y. Brown & Co. 


Service Since 1893 
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R. W. SWEENEY APPOINTED 


Selected by Charter Oak Fire as Inland 
Marine Metropolitan Agent for 
Greater New York 

R. W. Sweeney, Inc., 123 William 
Street, has been appointed inland ma. 
rine metropolitan agent for Greater Ney 
York by the Charter Oak Fire of Hart. 
ford, a member of the Travelers group 
of companies, In 1931 the Sweeney of. 
fice was appointed metropolitan agent 
of the Detroit Fire & Marine and also 
acquired the agency of Bergen Tallman, 
who brought to the organization the 
National Reserve for not only metropoli- 
tan fire business, but also for the Ne 
York suburban and New Jersey terri- 
tory. 

In addition to Mr. Sweeney, who is 
president, the agency includes Mr. Mul- 
care as vice-president and secretary and 
Mr. Tallman as vice-president. The 
agency began writing business in 192 








GETS TRIANGLE UNDERWRITERS 





Agency Moves to Larger Quarters; Cel- 
ebrates Its Seventh Anniversary; 
. F. Herron Joins Agency 

Triangle Underwriters, Inc., 50 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, has been appointed 
New York suburban general agent for 
the National Fire & Marine. It als 
represents this company for Brooklyn 
and Long Island suburban fire business 
Other companies represented by _ this 
agency are the National-Ben Franklin 
for Brooklyn fire; the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics for Long Island suburban fire; 
the Firemen’s for automobile fire and 
theft; the Marine Office of America for 
inland marine lines and the Fire Asso- 
ciation for automobile fire and theft. 

Established in May, 1930, the Triangle 
Underwriters is celebrating its seventh 
anniversary and has taken larger quar- 
ters on the fourth floor of the same 
building. 

Bert F. Herron, who has had many 
years’ experience as a special agent in 
the field, has just joined the agency t 
take charge of its new suburban depart- 
ment. 


Greeno Address 


(Continued from Page 24) 


it might be necessary to operate 
a foreign state or coun 
comply with 
would not re 
half a dozer 


stances where 
a separate company in 
try to meet the conditions and 
the laws of such territories. I 
quire special agents to serve a 
or more masters. 

[ would not cling to antiquated notions of 
he a slave to outworn traditions. I would 
be receptive to new ideas and suggestions, what 
ever their source, testing them out in a trial, 









and adopting those which gave promise of im 
proving conditions. 
1 would advocate and strive to accomplist 
the abolishment or reduction in number of some 
of the ninety and nine company organizations 
rating bureaus, conferences, etc. with theif 
myriad of ham-stringing rules and regulation: 
I would try to clear away the debris, reduce 
rules to reasonable proportions, and then I would 
live up to and make my company to the rules 
or get out. 
would demand of rating bureaus that thes 
consider the probable effect of the adoption af 


new rate schedules, and I would oppose SH 
schedules as reduced rates to the big busime* 
man and at the same time increased rates " 
the little fellow. 








agency and when the Glens Falls wet 
on a branch office basis Mr. Mills Ww 
appointed manager. At the same tit 
he retained his ‘membership in the firm 
of T. Y. Brown & Co., which represet!s 
the Granite State locally. 
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GENERAL COVER ASS’N MANAGER _— the Wisconsin ae Asso- CUDDY HEADS EXAMINERS ASS’N AQUINAS WITH HARTFORD FIRE 
ciation a year ago, said: ‘You can - i S caminers - T eo 

John E. Clark Succeeds Robert G._ tempt to cloak this movement with the gate at Wen ae aoe Bo: Rise, Brookiya benush o the Hartford 

Clarke; Herbert Ashcroft Continues mantle of the Church, you can misrepre- meeting last week elected the following Fire and Hartford Accident & Indem- 

as Assistant Manager sent it as true Christianity, you can officers: President, William Cuddy,Com- ity at 160 Montague Street announces 

John E. Clark has become manager of prate all you want to about the more mercial Union; vice-president, W. F. the appointment of Michael J. Aquinas 

abundant life, but underneath all this Moore, North British & Mercantile; to their production department. He has 


the General Cover Underwriters Asso- 
ciation to fill the vacancy caused when 
Robert G. Clarke resigned last Fall to 
join the Great American. Herbert Ash- 
croft, who has been acting manager, con- 
finues as assistant manager. This asso- 
ciation acts as the general cover depart- 
ment for eleven leading fire insurance 
companies and their twenty-four affili- 
ated companies. The eleven principal 
companies are the Agricultural, Ameri- 
can of Newark, Boston, Glens Falls, 
Great American, Hanover, Phoenix of 
Hartford, Providence Washington, St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, Security of New 
Haven and Springfield Fire & Marine. 
Mr. Clark, who will take over his new 
duties on June 1, has been special agent 
of the Fireman’s Fund group in New 
lersev. He was connected with the Gen- 
eral Cover Underwriters Association 
prior to going with the Fireman’s Fund 
and is well experienced in general cover 
underwriting. 


W. O. Wilen 


(Continued from Page 21) 

believes that the true principle of insur- 
ance, the spreading of the losses of the 
few over the many contributors, is social, 
not business. An assured has a right so 
to believe, and so has an agent. But 
how an agent can compromise with his 
own conscience and sell capital stock 
insurance to one client and non-stock 
coverage to another, I am to learn. To 
my mind, insurance is not a social enter- 
prise, but an honorable business. As such, 
it is reinforced by invested capital, which 
should vield a fair return. That is the 
foundation of American business. The 
enterprise of the New York Association 
in undertaking a campaign to put an end 
to compromise between social and _ busi- 
ness fealty is to be commended 

“As agents representing capital stock 
insurance companies, we have to watch 
our step. We have to justify our com- 
mission dollar. We are on the spot, not 
only in New York State, but in every 
state. If we step up our commissions to 
an unreasonable degree, we are inviting 
the spread of consumer cooperatives 
which deny the business man any profit. 

“I would be the last person on earth 
to advocate or even suggest a diminu- 
tion on the very reasonable compensa- 
tion that insurance agents receive in 
return for their substantial contribution 
to the business and to the people. But 
I am convinced that the perpetuity of 
competent and reliable agency service 
can best be maintained through reason- 
able uniformity of a like compensation 
for a like service. Therefore, when an 
excessive commission appears it is bound 


to throw the machinery out of gear. 
Cooperatives 
(Continued from Page 22) 
United States 100% between 1933 and 
1935 
NRA and AAA as Stimulants 
‘It is the feeling of competent ob- 
servers that NRA restrictions on free 


competition and the AAA policy of cre- 
ating a scarcity of foods, with the re- 
sultant higher price levels, were in a 
large measure responsible for this enor- 
mous increase in cooperative buying dur- 
ing this period. It is also my personal 
belief that our unemployment insurance, 
our old age pension plan, the Robinson- 
Patman bill and any other legislative acts 
which tend to raise prices of commodi- 
ties without raising the means of pur 
chasing those commodities, will prove a 
lurther stimulant to the cooperatives 


There are many other elements in 
a eeeiey which have had perhaps a 
ore marked influence on the growth 
re the consumer cooperatives than legis- 
oi by = I am referring to the fol- 
eerie auences : the church, govern- 

t policy and socialistic influences. 


“Wever Dob i 
e1 obson, in an address be- 


ballyhoo is the definite fact that the very 
essence of the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement is the abolishment of the 
profit system and the elimination of the 


a” 


established retail dealer’. 





William Weinberger of C. W. Sparks 
& Co., Inc., 90 Maiden Lane, became the 
proud father of baby girl last Saturday. 





treasurer, Paul Buchmann, New York 
Underwriters, and recording secretary, 
Douglas Howie, Hanover. Mr. Cuddy 
was formerly treasurer of the associa- 
tion. At the meeting the members saw 
a motion picture entitled “Fire Fighting 
Equipment in Action,” the film having 
been obtained through the courtesy of 
the Foamite-Childs Corp. 


had twenty years’ experience in insur- 
ance, having been connected for the past 


eight years with the National Liberty 
3rooklyn office as a producer. Also hav- 
ing been with the Home as examiner 


and special agent in New England and 
with the Norwich Union Fire as 
examiner. 





WHEN fire breaks out—even in a sprinklered property —the 





fire department must be summoned instantly. But who will turn in 


the alarm...and when? 


A.D.T. Supervision eliminates all doubt by making the sprinkler 
system an automatic fire alarm. The instant a sprinkler head opens, 
or a serious leak occurs, the fire department is automatically 
summoned direct to the premises... to help extinguish the fire... 
to turn off the water when the fire is out... to minimize damages 


by prompt salvage measures. 


During the past ten years, fire and water 
losses in properties protected by A.D.T.- 
Supervised sprinklers have averaged less 
than three cents per hundred dollars of 
insurable values. A.D.T. Central Station 


Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow 
Alarm Service is available in 350 cities; 
elsewhere, Waterflow Alarm Service isavail- 
able with direct-to-firedepartment connec- 
tion. Descriptive booklet sent on request. 


A.D.T. SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND 
WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Controlied Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


155 SIXTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE 


AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP 
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Three weeks ago a Miss Jessie Simp- 
son, eighteen years old, lost both her 
legs when she fell under a New Jer- 
sey & New York Railroad train at the 
Anderson Street crossing at Hackensack, 
N. J., while trying to catch the train. 
She is convalescing in a hospital. It 
was James Westervelt, special agent of 
the Merchants of Colorado and an “old 
timer” who saved the girl’s life. He 
happened to be nearby at the time the 
accident occurred. When she was pulled 
out from under the wheels he made a 
tourniquet of his shirt and used a pencil 
as a lever to stop the flow of blood until 
hospital aid arrived. A truly heroic deed 
demanding presence of mind. 

a . * 
A Dumb Taxi Driver 

Recently a dumb taxi man, whom I 
asked to take my bags from the hall to 
his waiting car, asked: “Shall I take 
those bags?” As there were no other 
bags in sight, and his question was silly, 


Cc C. Hewitt 


(Continued from Page 27) 
the company is paid only to carry the 
risk expressed in the contract. 





Duties of an Insurance Manager 

“The next party to the insurance con- 
tract is the policyholder or the insured, 
which, for the purposes of our discus- 
sion, we will call the insurance manager. 
Where does he fit and what can he do 
for himself that neither the company nor 
the broker can do? First, he, like the 
company, is supposed to look out for his 
own interests and see that he gets what 
he thinks he is buying and isn’t over- 
charged for it. He has a man-sized job 
to inspect for changes in his prope rties, 
to follow shipments, inventories, valua- 
tions, bond changes, payrolls, loss re- 
serves, outstanding claims, products prob- 
lems, and to carefully estimate his com- 
pany’s risks, deciding as an underwriter 
which he should cover with insurance and 
which are ordinary business risks. And, 
most important of all, he who has contact 
with the personnel of his organization 
has the control of losses, which are the 
key to insurance costs, in his own hands. 

“Safety enginecring is one thing. Com- 
panies will do that for you, because it is 
partly in their interest to avoid bad 
losses, some of which are charged against 
the general average, but no one except 


TALES of the ROAD | 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


I answered: “No, take out the kitchen 
range.” 
* * * 
Bicycling an Aid to Sobriety 

Talking about the present popularity 
of bicycling and the rapid increase in 
manufacturing and use, one thing is cer- 
tain that it promotes temperance, for 
unlike the automobile, one cannot ride a 
bicycle when intoxicated, whereas many 
people do ride in automobiles who are 


intoxicated. There should be a clause in 
auto policies, voiding same if it can be 
shown that the driver was “under the 


weather” to put it mildly. did most 
of my bicycle riding, touring and racing 
(I was on several college and intercolle- 
giate teams) from 1883 to the early nine- 
ties on high wheels, and you certainly 
could not safely navigate a forty-eight 
to fifty-six inch diameter high wheel if 
you weren't all there. For this fact alone 
this healthy and pleasant sport should 
be encouragéd. 


the assured himself can make his entire 
personnel realize that it is the concern 
for which they work which really pays 
the loss cost. Carelessness reduces dras- 
tically when the personnel realizes that 
the employer pays the bill with an ex- 
pense charge added to it even though 
they receive the insurance company’s 
check. The insurance manager who con- 
trols his losses can leave the rest of the 
insurance business to the broker and the 
company with a reasonable degree of 
comfort, if the broker is well chosen. 
The Broker’s Obligations 


“A good broker should deliver con- 
tracts from which there is no technical 
loophole from the loss cause contem- 


plated and where the company can escape 
payment only in case of fraud or dis- 
honesty on your part. If he has to pay 


more premium on it, it may be worth 
more. He should be able to tell a com- 
pany that is good compared to one that 


just looks good. He ought to keep you 
out of fast growing insurance compa- 
nies since most things that grow fast 
die quickly. He should be strong enough 
and able enough to collect a fee from 
you, and if he is, you should be wise 
enough to pay it for supervising con- 
tracts which you purchase from dircct- 
selling insurance companics. 

“Knowing that a man cannot serve 
two masters, he should be strong enough 
to convince you that it is unsound to 
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buy a contract of indemnity written and 
priced by and only by the company that 
is to pay under it. 

“Right now he ought to know that in- 
surance is rapidly entering a ‘survival 
of the fittest’ battle. That direct writers, 
so-called, have made such a bonanza out 
of their unsupervised price selling that 
they are driving staid, quiet, previously 
well managed mutuals into similar ag- 
eression—something totally foreign to 
their make-up or past experience. He 
should realize that mutual companies are 
underselling mutual companies. That 
stock and mutual companies, where the 
law will permit, are driving their rates 
down to unheard of levels, basing their 
action on a freakishly low and abnormal 
loss ratio which may change at any time 
and catch the aggressive boys out on a 
limb again. 

“The insurance manager makes it pos- 
sible, because of his more intimate knowl- 
edge and special study of his employer's 
needs, for the broker better to serve 
industry, but perhaps the most important 
question about insurance management 
from the broker’s standpoint is, does the 
insurance manager take the _ broker’s 
place? If he does, the broker will not 
like him, and if he does, he will not be 
a good manager very long.” 


NELSON ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Tells of National Board Efforts to Pro- 
mote Stock Insurance and 
Local Agency System 

An outline of the public relations work 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers was given by A. Wilbur Nelson, 
assistant to the general manager, in a 
talk given at the mid-year meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
last Friday. Said Mr. Nelson, in part: 

“It is to aid the field representatives 
of our member companies that we have 
engaged a large part of our efforts in the 
public relations department of the Na- 
tional Board. A well-planned scheme for 
the dissemination of information public- 
izing stock company fire insurance is 
under way. The publisher of one maga- 
zine just about hit the nail on the head 
when he wrote in an editorial: 

“The National Board is not plaster- 
ing the countryside with wild and un- 
correlated propaganda, but by a certain 
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consistency which is the basis of stock 


company 


fire insurance, is aiming the 


material so that it reaches thinking buy- 


ers with 
deals. 


ers, cheap 


practical, 
other thi 


whom the agent or _ broker 


In other words, to thinking buy- 


just that, and 
insurance 1s quite an- 
investigating.’ 


insurance is 
sound 
ng worth 


“Through the medium of publications 


reaching 
credit 
ers, the 
half of 
those wh 


men, 
campaign is being waged on be- 


special groups such as bankers, 
merchants and manufactur- 


stock 
o sell it. 


company insurance and 
Articles and speeches 


directed to bankers and credit men, for 


instance, 


their inte 
not urge 
details concerning 
sult freely with their 


We do 


lors if 


minds regarding 


“We 


suggest that they make sure 
rests are adequately protected. 
them to learn all the 
insurance but to con- 
insurance counsel- 


there are any doubts in their 
proper coverage. 
receive evidence daily that rep- 


resentatives of stock company fire insu- 


ance in the field are fecling the direct 
effect of the aids given them by the 
National Board.” 


& HH Meveey te is been appointed as- 
sistant manager for Canada of the Great 


American 


quarters in Montreal. 


group of companies, with head- 
Mr. Harvey spent 


eight years with the Canadian Under- 


writers’ 


of the Ontario 
six years 
the gene 
Hamilton & Bascom, 
past 


ment, 


Le ve, 
for the 
Ontario 
American 


Association as chief inspector 
Manufacturing depart- 
as a junior partner i 
firm of Murphy, 
Toronto, and 
has been 
Great 


ral agency 


three years he 
superintendent for the 
group. 
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Holds Insurance Manager Essential 
For Proper Handling of Protection 


The fundamental principles of adequate 
insurance coverage, loss prevention, se- 
lection of broker or agent and a sound 
insuring company are as equally applic- 
able in a small organization where the 
purchase of insurance is combined with 
other duties as in the large company 
which maintains an insurance depart- 
ment, said J. G. Reese, supervisor of 
insurance and safety for the Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore, when speaking Tuesday 
before the insurance conference of the 
American Management Association at 
Atlantic City. 

Insurance is such a broad subject that 
it requires much time and effort to mas- 
ter its problems successfully, said Mr. 
Reese, and therefore an insurance de- 
partment under the supervision of a com- 
petent person, with a well trained per- 
sonnel, necessary records, and efficient 
procedure is a valuable adjunct to any 
business. Such a department must know 
al! the forms of insurance available to 
protect against loss, it should learn where 
hazards exist which require protection 
and must be alert to prevent such losses 
i recommend protection. Mr. Reese said 
a good insurance manager should be in- 
formed concerning available markets in 
which protection may be bought advan- 
tageously. Often one broker or agent 
may have better connections than an- 
other for a particular line. To obtain 
lower costs, familiarity with manuals and 
rate procedure is essential. 

ering advice to those just placed in 

Off d to th t pl 1 
charge of insurance departments of buy- 
ers Mr, Reese said that the proper se- 
lection of agent or broker will be of ut- 
most advantage as the insurance mana- 
gers should never expect to usurp the 
place of the well informed agent or 
broker. While the insurance manager 
may be a specialist in his particular 
sphere of industry the local agent: or 
broker has more varied experience and 
wider contacts. Continuing Mr. Reese 
said in part: 


Centralizing Insurance Details 


“Whether the organization is a local 
ne or widespread throughout the na- 
tion, there should never be any doubt as 
to the advisability of centralizing insur- 
ance details within the supervision of the 
msurance manager. He has better con- 
trol, because of this centralization, and 
if it is deemed to be good policy to pur- 
chase coverage locally, he can delegate 
the duty to someone, if necessary, Or may 
make such arrangement himself, but his 
wider experience and knowledge should 
be the guiding factor. The insurance 
manager should be allowed a sufficient 
amount of authority and discretion, and 
not subjected to pressure as to where 
msurance is to be bought. The keen, 
alert manager soon learns where business 
should be placed to the best advantage 
with the utmost security. 

The selection of the person who is to 
spend large sums of money to secure 
Proper protection of the company’s in- 
terests requires special attention. There 
are two methods, the one whereby some 
clerk Or minor executive grew into the 
position, or to obtain someone technically 
trained in the insurance business, and 
Place him in charge. 

Probably a combination of the two 
methods is preferable, whereby someone 
‘rom the accounting or financial depart- 
ments of the business developed a knowl- 
edge of insurance through serious study 
and attention to the fundamentals of the 
subject. Long service with the company 
Provides an acquaintance with the prob- 
we and policies of the business. 
ai aturally the insurance manager will 

.“eavor to reduce insurance costs to a 
—. but this must never be done 
the sacrifice of security. There should 


always be sufficient insurance to pre- 
serve the financial stability of the or- 
ganization in case of loss or claims. 


Keeping in Touch With Values and 
Hazards 


“In order to maintain adequate insur- 
ance coverage constant supervision is 
necessary. It is therefore the duty of 








the insurance department to keep in 
touch with all activities of the business 
in order to have accurate knowledge for 
insurance purposes. Buildings may be 
erected, equipment installed or trans- 
ferred, and in the ordinary routine these 
changes may not reach the books until 
after a month or six weeks have elapsed. 
Meanwhile, the property may remain en- 
tirely unprotected against loss, Equip- 
ment or machinery may be insured in 
one building of a group, but for oper- 
ating reasons may be moved to another 
building without changing its status on 
the books of the company, although from 
an insurance viewpoint, an important 


An O)ji nion 


change has occurred. Regular inspection 
of the property by someone delegated 
to this duty by the insurance depart- 
ment will bring to light many surpris- 
ing facts concerning insurance and haz- 
ards. 

“When insurance receives the proper 
attention and study, the results are pro- 
portionate to the consideration given it. 
This has been shown clearly by the in- 
vestigations of insurance committees of 
many associations, It was found that 
when construction and rates had received 
careful attention, material reductions had 
been effected, in contrast to the higher 


(Continued on Page 42) 


backed by 75 Years Experience 


When insurance brokerage in the United States was established 


as a profession in the middle of the last century, many years after 


Atlantic was founded, Atlantic began to accept business from 


brokers. 


Judged from the experience of 75 years, it is our considered opin- 


ion that an assured is benefited by the disinterested technical 


advice of an experienced broker both in the placing of insurance 


and the adjusting of losses. 


Just as the wise business man consults his lawyer or certified 


accountant on technical law or accounting problems, so he turns 


to the experienced insurance broker for help in solving his insur- 


ance problems. 


In turn the experienced broker who confers with Atlantic receives 


the advice and aid of trained underwriters and loss adjusters 


when his problem concerns ocean, inland marine and related 


insurance questions. 


Send for our 1937 booklet— “Atlantic Offers All 3” 
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companies had a balance of income over 
disbursements amounting to $57,225,383. 

“For reasons of actuarial accounting 
which are familiar to all of you the 
figures just given do not exactly cor- 
respond with those from which the true 
underwriting results of the companics 
last year are derived,” continued Mr. 
Koeckert. “Accordingly, the figures of 
the underwriting account proper may 
now be given. The earned premiums of 
197 companies in 1936 total $373,876,326, 
against a total of $380,547,373 for 196 
companies in 1935, a decrease of $6,671,- 
047, or 1.75%. The losses incurred by 
197 companies last year totaled $153,969, - 
272, compared with losses incurred by 
196 companies in 1935 amounting to $135,- 
004,936, an increase last year of $18,964,- 
33%, or 14.05%. The net expenses in- 
curred by the 197 companies last year 
were $184,893,610, as against $189,485,454 
of net expenses incurred by 196 com- 
panies in 1935, a decrease last year of 
$4,591,844, or 2.42%. Combining these 
figures we find that last year the report- 
ing companies had an underwriting credit 
balance on fire and lightning account of 
$35,013,444, equivalent to 9.37% of the 
net premiums earned by them, whereas 
in 1935 the reporting companies had an 
underwriting credit balance of $56,056,983 
and in 1934 the then reporting companies 
had an underwriting credit balance of 
$47,519,370. 

Investment Problems 

“An additional reason why, in my opin- 
ion, the stock fire insurance companies 
should exercise the greatest caution in 
yielding readily to the pressure for 
sharply lowered premiums rates is one 
of which I spoke at some length in my 
address to this body a year ago. It is 
that, despite the increased use of capital 
resulting from the recent business recov- 
ery, the world’s general financial and 
monetary situation is still such as to in- 
dicate a more or less prolonged period in 
the future of relatively low returns on 
investments of the kind the companies 
have to make. There are still great 
masses of unemployed capital seeking 
safe investment; the world’s stocks of 
monetary gold, with their vast credit- 
creating power, are still mounting; and 
the most powerful governments are im- 
pelled to use every possible device of 
financial and credit control to keep the 
general rate of interest low and thus to 
prevent the burden of their huge debts 
from becoming unbearable. 

“Under these conditions it is imprudent 
to expect the average rate of return at- 
tainable upon safe investments to rise for 
a long time to the level formerly re- 
garded as normal. This means, of course, 
that henceforth for an indefinite period 
the fire insurance companies will have 
at their disposal a relatively much de- 
creased investment income wherewith to 
supplement their underwriting income or 
to offset such underwriting losses as they 
may incur. Their main depe ndence must 
become their underwriting income, and 
any impairment of this income through 
injudiciously lowered premium rates may 
easily prove to be a very serious matter.” 


Leadership 


After describing the formation of the 
National Board seventy-one years ago 
and telling of the vital part stock fire 
insurance has played in this country’s de- 
velopment Mr. Koeckert said: 

“I am impelled to point out that the 
basic policies I have just described as 
followed by the stock fire insurance com- 
panies in developing their financial ca- 
pacity and their services to the commun- 
ity upon truly national lines, have been 
the policies which in recent years have 
been followed in the upbuilding of those 
industries and businesses which have con- 
tributed most to the economic and social 
progress of the American people. It is 
now becoming an accepted truth among 
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would call your attention to is that long 
before the world at large became aware 
of their value the constructive minds in 
stock fire insurance had adopted these 
principles as fixed policies of their busi- 
ness, And this was leadership of the first 
order—leadership not alone in the domain 
of fire insurance but leadership in the 
broadest economic and social sense. 
New Contributions to Nation’s Welfare 
“We who are inheritors of ths leader- 
ship and its achievements are under the 
most sacred obligation to keep stock fire 
insurance in the forefront of the con- 
structive and creative businesses of the 
country. We must not allow ourselves 
to be satisfied with the present favorable 
position of our affairs, the result of wise 
and sound policies adopted and achered 
to in the past, but we must remain al- 
ways alive to the unceasing calls upon 
us for fresh contributions to the nation’s 
welfare, not only in the field of fire in- 
surance proper but also in the field of 
the general development of all American 
business along lines consistent with per- 
manent progress. As regards our oppor- 
tunity in the field of insurance it be- 
comes steadily more evident thet ~-e have 
great and difficult tasks ahead of us.” 
“It is now clear that in the future the 
function of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies will not be preponderantly that of 
providing fire insurance only, with per- 
haps the addition of some minor collater- 
students of affairs in this al insurances. Every year the public 


country that every industry or enterprise asks us to cover a wider and wider vari- 
which is to serve the national welfare to ety of risks, and it would appear that 
an important extent must do two things: 
, It must make profits and from its insurance is distinctly in the direction of 
profits it must derive the greater part what may be called coordinated general 
capital resources needed both to coverages affording protection against 
put its operations upon the highest plane hazards that are not closely related in an 
of efficiency and to render it financially actuarial sense. This public demand is 


the tendency of the public demand for 


second, it must constantly one that the companies must mect, but it 


reduce the cost of its product or its ser- raises underwriting problems of a com- 
vice to the consuming public. 
need not mention by name any of of this character assumes greater and 


plicated and difficult kind. As business 


modern businesses in which greater importance in the companies’ op- 


heer ts have been applied with erations, the solution of these problems 
transcendent results since they will read- must be sought through the application 
ily occur to the minds of all. What I of the same principles and policies which 
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Statement as of December 31, 1936 i 


ASSETS ; 

Cah. . . . ee $ 479,688.03 i 
Bonds and Stocks ie Valuations) 4,431,411.03 i 
Balances with Companies (Not over 90 days due) 613,752.98 f 
Accrued Interest . 23,000.19 i | 
$5,547,852.23 i, 

i 

LIABILITIES i! 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $2,024,031.78 ( 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses , ‘ 3 179,933.00 | 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . P ; , ; , 25,000.00 
Special Reserve . . : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 200,000.00 
Capital - ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; $1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 2,118,887.45 
3,118,887.45 





$5,547,852.23 


On the basis of December 31, 1936 market quotations for all stocks and bonds owned net . arplus 
would be increased to $2,216,775.66 and total admitted assets would be increased to $5,645.740.44. 
Securities carried at $133,802.00 in above statement are deposited as required by law 
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Tuomas B. Boss, President 
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New President 





PAUL B. SOMMERS 


Paul B. Sommers, president of the 
American of Newark, yesterday was 
elected president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, succeeding Fred 
W. Koeckert. For the last two years 
Mr. Sommers served as_ vice-president 
and prior to that was chairman of the 
executive committee. One of the best 
known fire company leaders in the coun- 
try, he joined the American in 1920 and 
served for twelve years as vice -president 
of the company before being elevated 
to the presidency in February, 1935. He 
holds and has held numerous important 
posts with other insurance organizations, 





the companies have been _ successfully 
following in their fire underwriting, 

“There must be nothing loose or specu- 
lative about any of the insurances the 
companies write. Risks of all kinds must 
be measured, not guessed at; profits must 
be made and from them capital resources 
must be accumulated to support the new 
business. The attainment of these ends 
is impossible without leadership of the 
first quality. * * * 

Underwriting Profits Protect 
Policyholders 

“The creation of the very large capital 
resources required to put the stock fire 
insurance companies in an impregnable 
financial position could clearly not be 
accomplished unless the business was de- 
veloped upon the wisest and _ soundest 
economic lines. Investors, to be sure, 
could be looked to for the contribution of 
certain amounts of initial or ‘back- log’ 
capital in the expectation of profits on 
their investments, but it was inconceiv- 
able that the capital so provided could 
suffice for the full needs of the companies 
at a time when their business was rapidly 
expanding to keep pace with the general 
expansion of the country, when the sum- 
total of their risks was steeply increas- 
ing and when their exposure to conflagra- 
tions and other disasters, whether natural 
or man- -made, was being cor respondingly 
enlarged. 

“It was self-evident, in fact, that the 
great sums of money which the com- 
panies must have at their disposal for 
the proper conduct of their business 
must for the most part be derived 4 ~ 
the business itself, must be created 
the business as it went along and nat 
represent accumulating surplus accruing 
to the companies from their underwriting 
operations, Only through profits cow 
the companies be provided with sufficient 
working capital to meet all dem: ands upon 
them for insurance service, while at the 
same time building up those surplus Te 
sources which, as hard experience has 
shown, serve as the ultimate protection 
of policyholders when disasters happet 
or panics spread their destruction.” 
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National Board Annual Meeting 





Plans to Extend Advertising and 
Public Relations Being Prepared 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers can and should expand its public 
relation activities and supplement them 
with a conservative advertising program, 
said John M. Thomas, president of the 
National Union Fire of Pittsburgh and 
chairman of the committee on public re- 
lations, when addressing the annual 
meeting of the National Board yesterday 
in New York City. The full committee 
agrees with Mr, Thomas and it is asking 
for an advertising appropriation. Some 
years ago the National Board did exten- 
sive advertising but this feature was 
dropped for reasons of economy during 
the depression years. The appropriation 
for last year permitted only one adver- 
tisement which appeared in five maga- 
zines and attracted much favorable com- 
ment. 

Development of the new program has 
been referred to a sub-committee, said 
Mr. Thomas, and it is expected that 
definite plans will be effected at an early 
date and that the desired improvement 
in public relations work will be accom- 
plished. 

“We are convinced that the responsi- 
bility of leadership in this undertaking 
lies with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and that the board can de- 


velop a plan which will not interfere 
with, encroach upon, or duplicate any 
other programs now under way, but 
rather supplement them and lay a strong 
foundation for their furtherance. 

“Our study of the situation has con- 
vinced us that the most urgent problem 
confronting the National Board is the 
adaptation of the stock fire insurance 
business to a changing economic environ- 
ment. We need precise knowledge of 
the current situation, not only for im- 
mediate guidance, but also for the im- 
portant purpose of furthering a more in- 
telligent forecast of future trends. Re- 
search is a necessity. We need to take 
our bearings and chart our course. We 
need a permanent division of our public 
relations department on this subject and 
a director of public relations as a mem- 
ber of our staff, competent to do what 
should be done by the National Board 
in the interest of its member companies. 

“We need to do some well selected 
public relations advertising to acquaint 
the public with our services, our business 
methods, our inter-relations with indus- 
try and the security which our policies 
of insurance provide, because there is no 
greater asset than the confidence of our 
policyholders and the good-will of the 
general public.” 








MAY EXTEND ARBITRATION 





Success in Past Gives Hope That Dif- 
ferences With Inland Marine 
Companies May Be Included 
Possible extension of the arbitration 
work of the committee on adjustments 
to include differences of opinion between 
inland marine and fire companies was 
outlined by O. E. Lane, president of the 
Fire Association and chairman of the 
committee on adjustments, at the annual 
meeting of the National Board yesterday. 

On this subject he said: 

“The arbitration work of your com- 
mittee has been one of its most import- 
ant functions and has proven an extreme- 
ly satisfactory method of determining, at 
the least expense, differences of inter- 
pretation and opinion which have arisen 
between our member companies in con- 
nection with specific losses. While there 
are five cases awaiting the filing of com- 
pleted statements, only one such case 
was decided by the committee this year, 
the lowest number in the history of your 
committee. Last year four such cases 
were submitted, the preceding year eight 
cases, and the year before that four- 
teen. The total number of decisions 
rendered by your committee since the 
beginning of this service is one hundred 
and thirty-two. 

“Doubtless due to the satisfactory ser- 
vice rendered in arbitration cases by 
your committee in the past and the ob- 
vious desirability of avoiding litigation in 
the courts between insurance companies, 
your committee had brought before it 
the possible extension of its arbitration 
service to policies involving differences 
of opinion between inland marine and 
fire companies. As is well known, these 
differences have led in certain instances 
to litigation to determine who should 
pay for losses by fire where property was 
covered by both inland marine and fire 
company policies. In some quarters such 
litigation is regarded as reflecting, some- 
what at least, upon insurance company 
Management, and it is certainly to the 
interest of the business as a whole, both 
fire insurance and inland marine insur- 
ance, to avoid the delay and expense of 
litigation in the courts if a simpler, less 
expensive and equally satisfactory 
method may be found.” 

Our committee has thoroughly dis- 
cussed the question of setting up such 


arbitration machinery as would take care 
of this situation and, believing that the 
best method of procedure was to ap- 
proach the Inland Marine Underwriters 
Association, a sub-committee has been 
appointed to take up the matter with 
that association, with the understanding 
that such a plan has the approval in 
principle of your committee. This sub- 
committee is giving the matter its best 
attention and will doubtless report its 
definite recommendations to your full 
committee early in the current year.” 





Arson Arrests Continued to 
Drop Last Year, Says Warner 


The crime of arson continued to de- 
crease last year throughout the United 
States, Harold Warner, United States 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool groups, 
stated when presenting his report as 
chairman of the committee on incen- 
diarism and arson at the annual meeting 
of the National Board yesterday. In 
1936 there were only 635 arrests, in which 
the National Board had some interest, 
compared with 697 in 1935 and 1,544 in 
1932. In 1928 the arrests numbered 699. 
Convictions last year totaled 297, the 
lowest in many years. The model arson 
law is now in force in thirty-eight states 
and the law in several other states is 
practically equivalent to the model arson 
law. The bill now seems to be receiving 
favorable consideration in Oklahoma and 
Minnesota, Mr. Warner said. 

During the last few months isolated 
cases of arson have increased which 
impression is strengthened by the fact 
that during recent months arrests have 
been somewhat higher. 

“Your committee feels, however, that 
the operations of organized gangs of 
arsonists have been to a very large de- 
gree eliminated, and that nowhere in our 
larger centers of population do the pro- 
fessional firebugs, the procurers of fires 
and their associates operate except in 
very limited fashion,” said Mr. Warner. 
“The committee notes with great pleas- 
ure the marked change in these condi- 
tions from those of a few years ago and 
ventures the belief that the greater pub- 
lic interest in crimes of this character 
and the increased efficiency of public 
officials everywhere will prevent a re- 
turn of the crime of arson on the scale 
on which it flourished four or five years 
ago. 





Handsome new building in Hartford housing United States branches of 
Caledonian and Netherlands 


On June 2 the Caledonian of Scotland 
will formally open the new _ building 
erected in Hartford for its United States 
branch. On that day there will be a 
private inspection of the premises. The 
following day from 12:30 to 3 p. m., the 
public will be invited to inspect the new 
building. 

A. Wallace 


Cowan of Edinburgh, 





chairman of the board; Major-General 
Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford, deputy 
chairman and a direct descendant of Sir 
Walter Scott, the author, and F. J. 
Cameron, general manager, also of Edin- 
burgh, are in the United States at this 
time to attend the formal opening and 
to meet the many friends of this long 
established insurance company. 





Federal Regulation Still Finds 
Little Favor Says Law Committee 


An analysis of the legislative situation 
in fire insurance, with a great number of 
bills to be studied each year in the vari- 
ous states of the country strengthens the 
belief that the principal infirmity with 
which the business is confronted is the 
inability of national, state and municipal 
governments to understand and appre- 
ciate the peculiar conditions inherent in 
insurance as distinguished from corpora- 
tions generally, said the report of the 
committee on laws presented yesterday 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

“Suggestions have been made and con- 
sidered from time to time that perhaps 
national regulation and national super- 
vision would be preferable to the present 
system, broken as it is into forty-nine 
commonwealths, each having only a local 
interest and requirement in legislative 
intent. This, however, has not found 
general favor either in insurance or 
supervisory circles and it always is weli 
to keep in mind that ofttimes it is better 
to endure the ills of the present system 
than fly to possible complications, the ex- 
tent of which no human mind can fore- 
tell. 

“In the matter of additional burdens 
arising through increased taxation it was 
our hope that after a lapse of almost 
twenty years since the end of the World 
War we would have reached by this time 
a period of respite or at least a sub- 
stantial diminution of the financial bur- 
dens placed upon our business in the 
form of taxes and increased costs neces- 
sary to normal transactions. It now ap- 
pears that vainly did we hope for such 
a condition to obtain. Under the stress 
of declining revenues, increasing tax de- 
linquency, property tax limitation laws, 
mounting requirements for unemploy- 
ment relief, state and local governments 
have been obliged to resort to every 
conceivable expedient in order to raise 
additional revenues so that income might 
approximate necessary outgo. This has 
found evidence (after the practical pos- 
sibilities of increasing the rates of for- 


mer tax levies had been exhausted) in 
many new and unusual proposals, and 
while these were accepted mainly because 
of their professed emergency character 
they are still with us and promise to re- 
main for a long period of time, at least 

“At this writing it is imperative that 
we have the courts determine the right 
of a company to insure itself against lia- 
bility that may arise by reason of pri- 
mary contracts made in states which pro- 
hibit by statute the placing of reinsurance 
with a company not authorized to trans- 
act business in that state. Unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens such litigation 
will be immediately instituted to test the 
constitutionality of the law of the State 
of Ohio which in effect is consistent with 
like prohibitions in fourteen other states 
To safeguard solvency insurance against 
liability that may arise through the oc 
currence of catastrophe or conflagration 
in congested areas of properties of large 
values creates an imperative necessity for 
such coverage and since the facilities of 
admitted companies are devoted to the 
primary insurance, ample facilities fo 
such reinsurance are not available in 
these states. 

“Our members have been duly informed 
regarding the outcome of the many nego- 
tiations had with supervising officials and 
departmental offices in matters coming 
before your committee for determination 
and we are gratified to report unanimous 
action on the part of all of our members 
and subscribers in support of our recom 
mendations.” 





REPORT F. L. BROSS RESIGNING 

Fred L. Bross, special agent in New 
Jersey for the Pearl Assurance, is re- 
signing that post on June 1 it is reported 
on good authority. He is associated in 
that connection with the Fire Under- 
writers Agency of Newark of which 
Monroe D. Hess is president. Mr. Bross 
became associated with the Pearl-Amer- 
ican Fleet last Fall after serving for 
many years with the Home of New York 
in New Jersey. 
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Calls Proper Premium Financing 
Service Essential to Build Income 


In order to meet the competition of 
other lines of business for the consumer 
dollar the insurance business must offer 
a proper finance service on premiums, A. 
F. Soucheray, Jr., vice-president of the 
First Bancredit Corp. of St. Paul, said 
when addressing the annual convention 
of the American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents at Denver, Colo., 
this week. He outlined briefly the de- 
velopment of instalment buying in this 
country before turning to insurance. Not 
only should insurance be able to offer 
complete premium financing facilities so 
as to protect its present income and open 
the road to new income but in addition 
there should be uniformity in premium 
financing. “It is now possible to have 
a plan where terms have been so ar- 
ranged as to fit the requirements of 
every assured,” said Mr. Soucheray. 
“Rates have been established so that 
they will never exceed 6% simple inter- 
est, computed on declining balances and 
reducing to as low as % depe nding on 
the size of the premium, Policies of 
more than one company may be included 
in one invoice and the assureds no longer 
surrender the policies. It is not nec- 
essary to obtain a mortgagee receipt. 
The invoice agreement signed by the 
assured does not contain a power-of- 
attorney. It is possible to finance a 
$100 premium written on an annual basis 
where it is set up to be paid out in eight 
months with no down payment, for $1.78 
In other words, the cost of financing 
premiums on this set-up costs $1.78 per 
100 of the unpaid balance, which actually 
figures 6% simple interest from the ef- 
fective date of the policy. 

Aids Sale of Term Policies 

“We all know that on a three-year 
term policy there is a saving of one- 
half year’s premium as against the cost 
of three annuals. Therefore, whenever 
it is possible to arrange such a conver- 
sion, the agent, who fails to bring it to 
the attention of his client is indeed re- 
Heretofore a lack of ready cash 
often stood in the way. Now that it is 
possible to finance a three-year term 
policy with monthly or annual payments 
and with a saving after financing of 
better than 12% of the annual premium, 
this last barrier has been removed, 

“There should be no confusion on 6% 
simple interest as compared to the 6% 
discount now established in other finance 
fields. A 6% discount rate equals ap- 
proximately 12% simple interest, whereas 
the 6% simple interest provided for in 
premium financing is based on bank in- 
terest figured on declining balances. 

“IT am convinced the premium financ- 
ing on its present day basis is sound. 
Incidentally, over a period of years on 
the total accounts handled by our cor- 
poration, cancellations for default of pay- 
ment have been less than 1%. In our 
opinion, such a satisfactory record is at- 
tributable primarily to the fact that the 
appearance of a third party in the role of 
collector is known to be effective and 
also that small, periodic payments, by 
fitting into the purchaser’s income pic- 
ture, are more easily met on time than 
would be a single large lump sum. 

Overcomes Underinsurance 

“The financing of premiums offers 
agents many possibilities to increase not 
only their incomes, but also to cover 
nore comprehensively the needs of their 
assureds, The much discussed under- 
insurance is one outgrowth of the de- 
pression. At that time we saw values 
decline, and as values decline so do in- 
surance premiums in the same ratio. The 
converse should be true in a period of 
rising values, but we all know how diffi- 
cult it is to « assureds that more 
insurance is essential. Naturally, with 
more insurance comes increased premi- 
im \ finance plan solves the prob- 
lem of underinsurance by making it pos- 
ible to budget the increased premium 
“The depression also turned many buy- 
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ers of term insurance into annual cus- 
tomers, and while some have again re- 
turned to a term basis, there are still 
a great number who would take advan- 
tage of the savings offered on term in- 
surance if a finance plan were available. 
Even present cash purchasers of term 
policies are often found to prefer buying 
out of income rather than capital, using 
their policies as an additional line of 
credit. This type of customer welcomes 
such a service because it enables him to 
turn money over in his business profit- 
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ably and at the same time keep his 
credit lines with banks available for 
purposes other than the payment of in- 
surance premiums, 


Helps Develop Side Lines 


“The financing of side lines is another 
possibility. Insurance after becoming 
known, has more or less been demanded 
because the public values and wants to 
protect possessions, Through the evolu- 
tion of the insurance business, new types 
of coverage have been developed. Many 
of these newly developed lines have not 
been accepted by the assureds either be- 
cause the agents have not properly pre- 
sented the benefits of such protection, 
or they have not actually sold the pub- 
lic on buying them. Then again, there 
are assureds who even if sold could not 
afford to take on these policies because 


PERMANENCE 


a 
their limited resources make it difficy 
for them to pay cash. I suggest that 
you consider the use of financing t 
sell not only what the assured want; 
but what he needs; and when we gq 
to consider the moral responsibility oj 
agents to protect their clients Properly 
the financing of premiums most certainjy 
has a place in their businesses. : 

“American business today is keyed to 
a volume production basis which has ip 
turn brought increased sales and jp. 
creased profits to those who keep abreay 
of the times. Agents are learning ty 
capitalize through the use of a finance 
plan on the possibility of consolidating 
as of one date the different forms of 
coverage they are writing for their cj. 
ents, This procedure will also reduce 
the agents’ cost of operation and is found 
to be highly acceptable to his customers” 


STABILITY 


SAN FRANCISCO — a monument to sound stock company 
insurance. With gross assets of $7,200,000, FIREMAN’S FUND 
settled 8,603 claims totalling $11,300,000 — to the complete 


satisfaction of all policyholders. This settlement, following 


the San Francisco fire of 1906, is an unprecedented episode 


in the history of insurance. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Marine Position Still ‘Troubled by 


Many Problems, 


An illuminating review of the difficult 
conditions ruling in the marine market 
was given by Sir Frederick Pascoe Rut- 
ter when he presided at the centenary 
meeting of the Marine Insurance Co. 
in London. 

“For some years past,” said Sir Fred- 
erick, “it has been the lot of every chair- 
man to refer to heavy and continued 
reductions in rates and values—both as 
regards cargo and hull business, This 
reiteration has become almost monot- 
onous, 

“In a general way, this descending 
scale was partly checked towards the 
close of last year and at the present 
time one may confidently say that the 
decline is practically arrested. 

“IT am glad to say that in 1936 there 
was even an increase in our net cargo 
premium—in fact, it was the highest fig- 
ure since 1930—and, although the rise 
in values of commodities is partly re- 
sponsible, a more important cause is the 
war risk premium in connection with 
events in Abyssinia, Palestine and Spain. 
So far no very serious claims due to 
these disturbances have had to be met, 
but there is, of course, always the danger 
of a sudden catastrophe due to the in- 
discriminate or careless use of mines or 
bombing aircraft. 

War Risks 

“While on the subject of war risks, 
you may remember that a year ago I re- 
ferred to the possibility of limiting our 
liabilities on shore. The tension in Eu- 
rope at that time had demonstrated that 
since 1918 we had drifted into a false 
sense of security which the vigorous ac- 
tion of totalitarian states, and latterly the 
protracted civil war in Spain, have com- 
pletely shattered. Some headway has been 
made during the past year in the en- 
deavor to revise the scope of the war 
risk cover, but on such a delicate matter 
some agreement with foreign markets is 
essential, and, to achieve this, time is 
required, 

“Mr. Darby has taken some part in the 
necessary negotiations, and we may con- 
fidently rely on his using every effort to 
reconcile divergent ideas and interests. 





NEW HUDSON BAY RATES 

After discussion with the chairman of 
the Imperial Shipping Committee, the 
British Joint Hull Committee has agreed 
upon the following changes in the scale 
of additional Hudson Bay premiums for 
suspending the warranty during the 1937 
season: 

(1) The basis rates under the Hudson 
Bay scale will in future apply to vessels 
equipped with a gyro compass and will 
be fixed as follows: 


Per ton Percentage 
on plus on insured 
G.R.T. value 
Hulls insured W.A. and 
PPA. WMI o6c00 1/6 15/ 
Interests insured F.O.D. 
and F.P.A, absolutely /9 15/ 
Interests insured T.L.O. — 15/ 


(2) Provision is to be made for gyro 
compasses to be inspected by the makers 
prior to the vessel leaving for Hudson 
Bay. 
(3) In the case of vessels not equipped 
with a gyro compass the above men- 
tioned rates of 15s% on the insured total 
loss value will be increased by an addi- 
tional 15s%—that is, to 30s%. 

The dates of opening and closing the 
season will remain unaltered, but the sur- 
charge of 25% for leaving Churchill after 
October 11 but before October 15, being 
calculated on the new rates of additional 
Premium, will represent a corresponding 
reduction in the case of a vessel equipped 
with a gyro compass, 





Says Pascoe Rutter 


“The 1936 picture of the time business 
is a peculiar one, and in my survey of 
it I must include the first three months 
of this year. Rates and values had 
steadily declined since the hull agree- 
ment was abandoned in 1932. Moreover 
some of the most important conditions 
of the policy were modified and even, 
in some cases, discarded. The relaxing 
of the 10% disbursements clause is the 
most striking example of this phase of 
recent market weaknesses. 

“But the cumulative factors of contin- 
ued bad weather, reduced rates and val- 
ues, and rapidly increasing costs of re- 
pairs, suddenly began to take effect and 
already, before the close of last year, a 
revival of some form of agreement had 
become an obvious necessity. The actual 
resuscitation took place last month and 
appeared in the simple form of an agree- 
ment not to allow any further reductions 
in rates or values. 

Increased Cost of Repairs 

“In spite of this excellent beginning, 
the position appears to me to be still far 
from satisfactory. The market realized 
too tardily the unsound state of affairs, 
and as delay is particularly dangerous in 
the proper rating and valuing of hulls, 
the widespread damage to underwriting 
accounts will take some time to rectify. 
Rates remain the same generally. Values 
are increased, it is true, because of the 
greater shipping activity. But the in- 
creased cost of repairs, to which I have 
referred, varying in different localities 
from 20% to 30%, appears to be almost 
a complete offset to this improvement. 

“Further, ships are now in commission 
which have been laid up for years and 
less experienced personnel is employed. 
On the whole the present agreement, while 
a step in the right direction, scarcely in- 
dicates any very definite prospect of a 
better hull experience. 

“Our hull settlements at the present 
moment are, for 1935, 80.39%, and, for 
1936, 41.63%. The comparative figures 
at this time last year were for 1934, 
65.36%, and for 1935, 31.45%. The 1934 
hull account shows a modest profit, but 
1935 is doubtful.” 





PARIS INSURANCE MEETING 

Word has been received of an interna- 
tional congress of insurance men to be 
held in Paris on July 7, 8,9 and 10. The 
congress is being arranged by the Syn- 
dicate National des Courtiers D’Assur- 
ances Terrestres and is planned for this 
year to coincide with the Paris Inter- 
national Exposition which opened this 
week and will continue to November. 


FINDS OUTLOOK IMPROVING 


Despite Increased Cost of Repairs 
Greater Business and New Hull 
Agreement Lend Cheer 
A favorable view of the marine under- 
writing outlook was taken by Col. Lionel 

Hanbury, C.M.G., chairman, at the 
recent annual meeting of the Guardian 
in London. Providing the present in- 
crease in the volume of shipping and 
trade is maintained, Col, Hanbury thinks 
the future seems more promising than 
for several years past, especially if un- 
derwriters realize that cooperation is 
their best safeguard. 

“The decline in hull premiums has con- 
tinued during the past year,” said Col. 
Hanbury, “and, in view of the increased 
cost of repairs, which, in some parts of 
the United Kingdom reaches 25% in com- 
parison with two or three years ago, it 
is extremely doubtful if any profit will 
be realized from this section of marine 
underwriting. The recent increase in the 
values of shipping will prove of mate- 
rial assistance in the renewals of hull 
insurances, and the revival of the Joint 
Hull Committee is indicative of a 
strengthening of the British market and 
a desire on the part of underwriters to 
improve this portion of their business. 

“Competition for cargo insurances is 
still active, but the agreement to charge 
an additional premium for covering war 
risks has proved helpful to cargo under- 
writers. The wisdom of this action has 
been fully justified by the unfortunate 
casualties which have recently arisen 
from this hazard. 

“Definite progress has also been made 
by the underwriters in their endeavor 
to eliminate the extension of war risks 
on shore, with a view to the avoidance 
of disastrous losses arising from undue 
accumulations of cargo at any port.” 





TAKES NORTH AMERICA POST 
John D. Hommes, sprinkler department 
engineer with the Kentucky Actuarial 
Bureau, is going with the improved risk 
department of the Insurance Co. of North 
America in Chicago, 


Keeps License But Is Fined 
For Placing With Lloyd’s 

Circuit Judge McMahan of -. Marion 
County, Ore., has set aside the order 
revoking the insurance license of Rog- 
ers-Hart-Banks Co. and ordered Insur- 
ance Commissioner Hugh T. Earle to 
renew the company’s license upon pay- 
ment of $50 fine. Some two weeks 
ago Earle refused to renew the license 
of the forty-year-old firm in Portland 
because it allegedly placed insurance 
with unlicensed companies, particularly 
Lloyd’s of London, which is prohibited 
under Oregon laws from doing business 
within the state. 

The company appealed from the re- 
vocation. The fine of $50 was paid. 
Judge McMahan’s order stated that “the 
order of the Insurance Commissioner in 
revoking all certificates of authority 
granted the Rogers-Hart-Banks Co. and 
its agents’ licenses is too severe a pen- 
alty for the offense of which the holder 
of said license was found guilty.” 


PHILA. NAT’L NAMES KNOWLES 
The Philadelphia National of the Fire 
Association group has appointed A. B. 
Knowles marine general agent for the 
Pacific Coast with offices in San Fran- 
cisco. He also represents the Fonciere 
of Paris. Several months ago Mr. Knowles 
resigned as marine manager for the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine on the Pacific Coast 
to open his own general agency. He 
started in insurance in 1915 with the 
New York Underwriters at San Fran- 
cisco. C. H. Preston has resigned as 
special agent for the St. Paul at Salt 
Lake City to become underwriter for 
the Knowles office which has headquar- 
ters at 114 Sansome Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 





LEHMAN VETOES BILL 
Governor Lehman of New York has 
vetoed without memorandum the Lupton 
bill to permit towns to borrow money 
and issue certificates of indebtedness for 
fire protection in anticipation of taxes 
to be raised in fire protection districts 


To Insure Auto Trailer Contents 
Under Personal Effects Policies 


The executive committee of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association took 
action on several matters last Thursday, 
one of the.most important being a deci- 
sion to cover the contents of auto trailer 
homes by attachment of an endorsement 
to all risk personal effects policies. Trail- 
er contents cannot be covered under a 
separate policy but only by endorsement. 
This endorsement is as follows: 

“In consideration of an additional pre- 
mium of $...... , this policy, subject to 
its terms and conditions not in conflict 
herewith, is extended to also cover fur- 
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niture and furnishings belonging to and 
used by any person insured hereunder, 
while contained in one auto trailer or 
trailer home owned or leased by the as- 
sured or persons insured hereunder or 
while in use in connection therewith, 
except that the insurance granted by this 
endorsement does not cover: 

“a. Equipment and accessories built 
into and forming a permanent part of 
the automobile trailer home, nor such 
equipment as is usually attached to the 
ordinary automobile of the private pass- 
enger or truck type; 

“b. Loss or damage caused by mar- 
ring, scratching, dampness of atmosphere 
or extremes of temperature; 

“c. Mechanical breakdown or any 
damage to electrical apparatus caused by 
electricity whether artificial or natural 
unless fire ensues, and then for loss by 
such ensuing fire only. ’ 

“This company shall not be liable un- 
der the coverage provided by this en- 
dorsement for more than $........ in any 
one loss or catastrophe.” 

Additional premium to be collected for 
this coverage is at a rate of 2'%4% applied 
to the amount of coverage granted under 
the endorsement, with a minimum addi- 
tional premium of $10, both the rate and 
minimum premium to be subject to short 
rate for short term. Fire and other 
types of coverage on trailers themselves 
are included in the automobile policy. 

The executive committee also voted 
that as respects schedules of motion pic- 
ture cameras and sound equipment in- 
volving insured values of $150,000 or 
more it shall be permissible for mem- 
bers of the I. M. U. A, to issue three 


year term policies at two and one-half 
times the annual rate. 
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Social Security, Taxes Featured at 
H. & A. Conference at White Sulphur 


President G. R. Kendall and Secretary H. R. Gordon Review 
Past Year; C. W. Young’s Man Power 
Talk Makes Hit 


White Sulphur Springs, May 25.— 
George R. Kendall, president, Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, set 
the pace for its thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention, which opened today at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. Mr. 
Kendall devoted his presidential address 
to hitting the highspots of Conference 
activities in the past year, its increased 
influence in the accident and health field, 
and the manner with which it keeps 
abreast of legislative and tax trends and 
such developments as the present cry for 


state medicine and state health insur- 
ance. Speaking for the Conference, Mr. 
Kendall came out flatly against state 


medicine and state health insurance and 
said : 

“It has never proven a success else- 
where; it is distinctly on the defensive 
when compared with the conditions ex- 
isting in this country under the guidance 
of the self-asserting and _ self-reliant 
American physician.” 

Among recommendations contained in 
President Kendall’s report were a pro- 
gram of institutional advertising to be 
undertaken by the Conference, which 
would dramatize the benefits to be de- 
rived from A. & H. coverage, a separate 
statutory classification for accident and 
health insurance, and the election by the 
Conference, or appointment by the Pres- 
ident, of state or regional vice-presidents 
who would keep in touch particularly 
with pending legislation and who would 
report to and work with the executive 
secretary. 

Social Security to the Fore 

In a week marked by the momentous 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court upholding the Administration’s so- 
cial security program as constitutional 
it was appropriate that the program- 
makers of this Conference had selected 
this subject for discussion by William I. 
Aitken of Lincoln, Neb., on its opening 
day. One angle given particular atten- 
tion was the act’s relation to the pay- 
ment of taxes by insurance companies. 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary, closed today’s business session with 
a detailed review of the year’s results. 
He touched on the enlarged scope of its 
bulletin services, its cooperation with 
insurance departments, its alertness in 
following legislation during one of the 
heaviest sessions in recent years, and 
gave the highspots of National Accident 
& Health Insurance Week of which he 
was the general chairman. Mr. Gordon 
expressed his appreciation for the fine 
cooperation given him by the officers 
and committees, as well as all members, 
and said that “this willingness to co- 
operate cannot but achieve splendid re- 
sults.” 





White Sulphur Springs, May 26.— 
The entire program today is devoted to 
agency management, the chairman being 
A. E. Faulkner, president, Woodmen 
Accident, and the chief speaker Clyde 
W. Young, president, Monarch Life, who 
is past president of the Conference. It 
was generally conceded that Mr. Young 
delivered one of the finest addresses of 
his career. It was entitled “Building 
Men Through Their Strength,” and in 
it he told the results of a fact finding 
program on a large scale conducted by 
his company which produced impressive 
results in man-power conservation. An- 
other analysis listened to attentively had 
to do with an analysis of 1,000 lapses 


|e os Geel for President 


S. C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit H. & 
A., looms up as the new president of 
the Conference succeeding George R. 
Kendall. The annual election is being 
held as The Eastern Underwriter goes 
to press. 








Speaking of this survey Mr. Young said 
in part: “Needless to say, we found that 
this analysis of four thousand sales and 
one thousand lapses has proved to be a 
gold mine, the value of which has already 
exceeded many times our expectations. 
We have not begun to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of this research, and I am quite 
sure it will prove invaluable to us in 
guiding our course for some time to come. 

“Hardly a week goes by that we do 
not turn to the results to check some 
phase of our selling methods, or to illus- 
trate some point in connection with an 
agent’s problems. Since the survey, our 
supervisors have gone into the field with 
a new confidence. They are armed, not 
only with information as to how the best 
results are being obtained, but have at 
their command a procedure for enabling 
any agent in the company who will do 
just one thing to increase his value to 
himself and to his agency. The one thing 
that is required is work. 

“For your salesman who has been with 
you several months and is doing nothing, 
there is no help. For that salesman who 
is doing something, a fair job, you can 
offer much. Take his effort and analyze 
it with him. Take his results and analyze 
them with him. If it is possible, let no 
office clerk bring back the answer to his 
problem. Instead, help him to analyze 
his own experience and draw him out 
until he makes his own correct conclu- 
sions. It may take longer, but the re- 
sults will last longer. Then get him to 
tell you that his job tomorrow is simply 
to go out and do more of what he has 
already demonstrated is bringing him his 
results,” 

EXPECT BITTER O.D. FIGHT 

The closing days of the Michigan leg- 
islative session are likely to be marked 
by a bitter fight over placing of occu- 
pational diseases under the compensation 
act. There is internal dissension as to 
form of the measure among house Demo- 
crats, who control that chamber, and 
even among committee members. The 
committee has reported for floor action 
the occupational disease bill passed by 
the senate, which is viewed as _ fairly 
liberal although fewer diseases would be 
compensated than under a much opposed 
and earlier reported substitute bill. 





James P. Henry, Aetna general agent 
in Pittsburgh, past president, Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents, 
was in New York City Tuesday for 
luncheon and rushed back to Harrisburg, 
Pa., for a late afternoon conference with 
legislators on several bills up for third 
reading and final passage. 


PEERLESS’ STOCK DIVIDEND 

The Peerless Casualty of Keene, N. 
H., whose vice-president, R. C. Carrick, 
has been a recent visitor to New York 
City, declared a 60% stock dividend a 
few weeks ago which action increased 
from 50,000 to 80,000 shares the com- 
mon stock of the company. 
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Compulsory Auto Ins. 
Far From Dead in N. Y. 

AGENTS DEBATE AT SYRACUSE 

T. L. Rogers, L. L. Saunders and T. A. 


Sharp Report Trends; Impressive 
Talk by Judge Gitelman 





Compulsory automobile insurance was 
one of the featured topics at the fifty- 
fifth annual convention in Syracuse this 
week of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc. It came up first 
in the report of Theodore L. Rogers, 
Little Falls, chairman of the law and 
legislation committee, who divulged that 
Senator Julius Berg’s committee to in- 
vestigate automobile insurance and pre- 
mium rates had been extended for an- 
other year with a $25,000 appropriation. 
“This means that the question of com- 
pulsory auto insurance is not dead but 
very much alive and will be back un- 
doubtedly to bother us again,” he said. 
Mr. Rogers also wondered what will 
happen on this subject when the 1938 
constitutional convention convenes, 

L. L. Saunders, executive secretary, 
Insurance Federation of New York, fol- 
lowed up Mr. Rogers’ remarks with the 
statement that compulsory auto insur- 
ance is more dangerous than ever before 
and that it must be met with a firm 
hand. He noted also the trend toward 
self-insurance, saying that the thirty-two 
counties now carrying their own com- 
pensation insurance had encouraged a 
movement for carrying bonding lines as 


‘a self-insurance proposition. 


Judge Gitelman Deals with 
Reckless Driver 

The address by Judge Jacob Gitelman 
of the Rochester City Court, criminal 
branch, on “Dealing with the Reckless 
Driver,” which came Tuesday morning, 
was particularly impressive as he out- 
lined the system now effective in the 
Rochester courts under which a part of 
the fine of the uninsured speeder is re- 
mitted provided he takes out and keeps 
in force for a year an auto insurance 
policy. He also is not permitted to drive 
for sixty days. The judge said that a 
large proportion of the speeders arrested 
carried insurance but that the publicity 
given to his plan had a deterrent effect 
upon speeding by the uninsured drivers, 
who showed no resentment for being so 
punished. 

In the midst of his address the judge 
raised the question as to whether the 
present liability policy could be com- 
bined with an accident policy to cover 
car owners or their families who are in- 
jured while in the insured’s car, regard- 
less of the negligence of the driver. He 
felt that legislation might be necessary 
to effectuate this combination of cover- 
age. 

Thomas A, Sharp, chairman, special 
committee for study of compulsory auto 
insurance, who followed him, said: 

“There should be no difference of opin- 
ion as to the merit of this subject. Cer- 
tainly, if the owner of an automobile 

(Continued on Page 40) 





Supreme Court Holds 
Ga. Agents Law Invalid 


RULED TO BE DISCRIMINATORY 





Majority Decision on Test Case Brought 
by Hartford Steam Boiler Written 
by Justice McReynolds 





In a 5-4 decision of wide interest to 
insurance men the United States Sy- 
preme Court on Monday held invalid 
the Georgia law prohibiting salaried ém- 
ployers of insurance companies writing 
fire or casualty insurance or surety 
bonds from being licensed as resident 
agents while permitting the licensing of 
agents of mutual companies. Justice 
James C. McReynolds, delivering the 
majority opinion which reversed the de- 
cision of the Georgia Supreme Court, 
held that this law was discriminatory 
without good reason shown therefor, and 
had consequently deprived the Hartford 
Steam Boiler, which brought the action 
as a test case, of equal protection af- 
forded under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Stock fire and casualty-surety compa- 
nies who have followed the court battle 
on this case for many months hailed 
the United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion jubilantly. It will be recalled that 
the Georgia Insurance Department re- 
fused to grant an agent’s license toa 
salaried employe of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler, which company was selected to 
bring the test case. First step was a 
mandamus brought against the Georgia 
Insurance Commissioner, The compa- 
nies won their point in the lower court 
but the Georgia Department carried the 
case to the state supreme court, which 
reversed the lower court’s decision. 
Insurance agents of the state sided with 
the Georgia Department and were an- 
xious that the controversial Georgia law 
should be upheld. 

Dissenting Opinion by Justice Roberts 

A dissenting opinion delivered by Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts in which Justices 
Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo concurred, 
held the Georgia statute to be justified 
by the different relationship of the two 
types of companies with policy holders. 
In the case of the stock company, it was 
asserted, the relation is one of contract 
merely, dealing at arm’s length, while in 
the case of the mutual “the policy hold- 
ers are owners of the company and con- 
stitute its membership.” 

“Resident Agent” Defined by Act 

The Georgia law under attack read: 
“No licensed fire or casualty insurance 
company or company writing fidelity oF 
surety bonds, shall write or issue any 
policy or indemnity contract or any, risk 
in this state except through a resident 
agent licensed by the insurance Com- 
missioner : r 

“Provided * * * the words ‘resident 
agent’ as used in this section are deemed 
to mean resident agents engaged in the 
solicitation of such business from the 
public generally, and shall not include 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Insurance Conference of American Management Association 





Pink Weighs Merits 
Of Several Auto Plans 


SEES NEED FOR MERIT RATING 





Main Problem Is to Give Dependents of 
Those Killed Reasonably Adequate 


Compensation, He Says 





Indemnification for Automobile Acci- 
dents was the lead-off topic of discus- 
sion before the insurance conference of 
the American Management Association 
as its eighth annual gathering convened 
at Hotel Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. on Monday. The sympo- 
sium on this subject was started off by 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink of New York, who, in an excellent 
address, declared that in any plan of 





LOUIS H. PINK 


automobile insurance devised to meet 
the problem properly and adequately, 
the principle involved should not be 
merely “pay as you kill’ or an invitation 
to carelessness. He urged: “It must 
make for care, caution, and decency on 
the part of the automobile driver and 
offer a premium to the man who is hon- 
orable on the road and considerate of 
human life. It must penalize the driver 
who is thoughtless, careless, indifferent 
and reckless in the handling of this great 
embodiment of usefulness and pleasure, 
of power and danger—the modern auto- 
mobile.” 

Financial Responsibility Disadvantage 
_ Superintendent Pink spoke of the ex- 
isting public demand for some system 
of public control “which will see to it 
that those who are maimed in automo- 
bile accidents and the dependents of 
those who are killed may, at least, col- 
lect reasonably adequate compensation.” 
He considered the financial responsi- 
bility law as undoubtedly the most satis- 
factory system of automobile insurance 
so far devised but said the difficulty is 
that under this law only about a third 
of the cars are insured, The compulsory 
law in Massachusetts is the most ob- 
vious answer, he said, but in its present 
form at least, is not the best. 

Of the plans suggested the Superin- 
tendent felt that a compensation plan 
for automobile accidents, such as exists 
mM most states for the protection of 
workers in industry, is undoubtedly the 
most fundamental and comprehensive of 
the plans suggested, 

Discussing this plan, Mr. Pink said: 
‘It would compensate all who suffer in- 
jury, regardless of negligence. It is un- 
Popular in many directions for it would 
Practically eliminate lawyers from this 


(Continued on Page 41) 


J. A. Robinson Has Brisk, Original 
Approach in His Introductions 


Bringing a fresh, original viewpoint to 
any discussion of insurance management 
broblems, J. A. Robinson of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., formerly vice-president of 
the A.M.A. insurance division, is usually 
among the most active participants in 
meetings such as this week’s at Atlantic 
City. 

Thus it was by popular choice that he 
was selected to be the presiding officer for 
Tuesday's symposium on Insurance Man- 
agement. The novel start-off of his re- 
marks and his brisk introductions of the 
various speakers follow: 


Trisection of an Insurance Manager 


For many a year a battle has raged 
between the protagonists of vivisection 
and those who are bitterly opposed to 
this weapon of medical science. What the 
poor animals think about it all we do not 
know. 

But today we are to enjoy, or better 
still, I hope, participate in a trilogy, as 
it were, wherein a species of animal 
known as “homo sapiens,” of a variety 
known as an insurance manager, is to be 
trisected by specialists who, we may be 
sure, will wield their scalpels with un- 
erring skill and acumen. 

There is, however, one great difference 
between the victims of vivisection and 
the subjects of this experiment in tri- 
section, for in this latter case, the collec- 
tive subjects can voice their opinions, 
contradictions, or approval in no uncer- 
tain terms and we hope for a brisk and 
illuminating discussion. 

It certainly can truthfully be said that 
during the past few years the insurance 
manager has been both cussed and dis- 
cussed and it is high time that this pros- 
pective operation be performed. The col- 
lective subject of this investigation 
should, indeed, feel proud that such 
eminent specialists have agreed to join 
the consultation and to carry out this 
act of inquisitorial trisection. 


Ernest Meyer, Treasurer, Robert 
Gair Co. 


The first surgeon in this triumvirate of 
talent to operate on the subject before us 
is, to use a colloquial expression, George 
Rogers’ boss, Ernest Meyer, treasurer, 
Robert Gair Co. Now we all know that 
any one who can tell George Rogers 
where to get off, must of necessity be 
mighty good himself. 

Certain it is that an executive, dele- 
gated by his directors to be responsible 
for the insurance affairs of a corporation, 
having the geographical spread of multi- 
ple locations and varied operations of a 
company such as Mr. Meyer represents, 
is peculiarly fitted to discuss Insurance 
Management from the Executive Point 
of View. 

His position to speak to us with 
authority is further enhanced by the fact 
that his company has for some years, 
found a well organized insurance depart- 
ment an indispensible adjunct to a 
smooth and successful corporate manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Meyer, I have heard, is both a 
fisherman and a hunter. Any one with 
the patience and determination to catch 
his trout, and the hardihood and sturdi- 
ness to bag his deer and bear, is sure 
to have the right qualifications to make 
a success of any undertaking. 


Charles C. Hewitt of Boston 


The Agent’s and Broker’s Viewpoint of 
Insurance Management is to be presented 
by Charles C. Hewitt, member of the 
well known Boston insurance firm of 
Boit, Dalton, Church & Hamilton. 

I hardly know where to begin my 
introductory remarks. 

Mr. Hewitt was once one of my bosses, 


J. ALBERT ROBINSON 


while he was progressing with the 
National Fire of Hartford from an assist- 
ant secretary to a vice-president, while I 
remained as an embryo underwriter. 


Many-Sided Career 


Mr. Hewitt has certainly been suc- 
cessful in assuming new duties. It has 
been his good fortune, or perhaps rather 
an inevitable result of an indomitable 
will to learn what the insurance business 
is all about, that he has been on practi- 
cally every side of the insurance fence 
there is. 

He has been a rate-maker, made sched- 
ules that rate-makers used, an employe 
of a state insurance department, a special 
agent, a company official, a buyer of in- 
surance as a company official, and finally 
a broker. While with the National Fire 
he served for many years on the rules 
committee and rates and rating methods 
committee of the E. U. A. and was chair- 
man of its committee on U. &. O. Insur- 
ance. 

Among other duties, he had charge of 
the country-wide brokerage operations 
of the company, which gave him a pretty 
good idea, am sure, of how brokers 
operate and what they do and can do. 
Nothing more need be said, I am sure, to 
convince you of Mr. Hewitt’s fitness for 
the task he will now perform. 


J. C. Reese, Baltimore Ins. Buyer 


We now come to the third and last, 
but by no means the least, of our galaxy 
of authoritative speakers, on this subject 
of Insurance Management. John G. 
Reese, supervisor of insurance and safety, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 


Co., Baltimore, will present the issue 
from the viewpoint of the insurance 
manager. 


Mr. Reese is perhaps the first honest- 
to-goodness-Simon pure, insurance mana- 
ger in the United States, and yet I do 
not imply that he is an elderly gentle- 
man. You have only to look at him to 
know this. But he took over his present 
position in the year 1913. In another 
year he will be in a position to celebrate 
his silver jubilee in.a single job, and in 
a profession that many of us think, had 
its inception only a comparatively few 
years ago. 

Mr. Reese was one of the original 
organizers of the first insurance com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light 
Association, now the Edison Electric In- 

(Continued on Page 41) 





A. A. Ballantine Argues 
For Auto Comp. Plan 

SEES NO LEGAL DIFFICULTIES 

N. Y. Lawyer Would Extend Workmen's 


Compensation Principle to Personal 
Injuries Caused by Auto Accidents 








To modernize the automobile accident 
law Arthur A. Ballantine, former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury in Herbert 
Hoover’s cabinet and now of the law 
firm of Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballan- 
tine, recommended the extension of the 
workmen’s compensation act principle 
to the great class of personal injuries 
caused by automobile accidents. Mr. 
Ballantine appeared as the second speak- 
er in the A.M.A. symposium on Indem- 
nification for Automobile Accidents and 
after he finished the paper was read of 
A. R. Goodale of the Travelers, who 
scouted the idea that compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance would bring about any 
degree of safe driving in itself and point- 
ed to the Massachusetts experience as 
an example. Mr. Goodale called for a 
vigorous renewal of highway safety ef- 
forts and openly advocated the use of 
speed governors, His speech is reviewed 
in another column. 

A. A. Ballantine’s Remedy 

Having long held the opinion that the 
auto accident solution will ultimately be 
found by following the general plan of 
workmen’s compensation acts, Mr. Bal- 
lantine put up a strong argument in its 
favor. Back in 1929-32 he was chairman 
of a voluntary committee under the aus- 
pices of the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences, 
which investigated the actual working 
of the common law system. Its report, 
he said, published in 1932, “contains al- 
most the only available data on the sub- 
ject and was commended and extensively 
utilized in the recent report of the New 
York Legislative Committee.” 

Mr. Ballantine revealed these conclu- 
sions in the report: 


The Columbia Committee concluded 
that under common law the chances of 
recovering any compensation for per- 
sonal injury caused by an automobile 
depend mainly on whether the owner of 
the car happened to carry public lia- 
bility insurance. If the owner had no 
insurance, the chance of recovery was 
not even one in four. In fatal or serious 
cases, the chance appeared to be ma- 
terially less. Compensation for minor 
injuries was frequently more than the 
immediate financial loss, while compen- 
sation for fatal. and serious cases was 
generally less. 

Most of the persons injured were 
found to be wage earners in the low in- 
come brackets. The study showed that 
payments by insurance companies in 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
Worcester, Mass. (where comparisons 
were made) were generally not equal to 
workmen’s compensation payments in the 
case of wage earners with dependents. 
In non-insured cases, adjustments, where 
secured, were almost always wholly in- 
adequate. 

Although chances of recovery depend 
mainly on the fact of insurance, prob- 
ably less than one-third of all registered 
cars in this country are insured. 

Under long established legal theories, 
an injury caused by an automobile is 
treated as a private affair in which the 
victim and owner alone are concerned. 
The owner or driver has no responsibil- 
ity at all unless the injury was caused 
by carelessness on his part, and without 
contributory carelessness on the part of 
the victim. If the driver or owner is 
at fault, the owner must pay the damage 

(Continued on Page 41) 





Additional news on the annual insur- 
ance conference of the American Man- 
agement Association will be found on 
Pages 41 and 42. 
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Extensive Revisions in Liability 


Manual Made by National Bureau 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters made effective this 
week important revisions in the liability 
insurance manual, effective May 24, 
which affect numerous rules, rates and 
classifications governing the various P. 
L. and P. D. coverages other than auto- 
mobile. This revision, it was stressed, 
is in line with the Bureau's policy of 
clarifying and simplifying underwriting 
processes in the casualty insurance field. 
Fifty-eight pages of manual reprints de- 
tailing the changes were sent out to 
73,000 manual holders in all parts of the 
country, which in itself was a job of 
great magnitude handled expertly by the 
Bureau’s central distribution system. 

Included in the revisions are several 
new classifications of public liability 
risks, a number of important changes in 
the scope of existing classifications, clari- 
fication of several rules and some minor 
changes in rates. Most important among 
the changes announced are the follow- 
ing: 

Additional Interest Rule Broadened 

The additional interest rule covering 
the interest of husband and wife, has 
been broadened to provide the inclusion 
of such interest in all public liability 
coverages at no additional cost except 
in connection with personal policies such 
as golfers’, sports, or teachers’ liability 
coverages. In effect, this brings about a 
broadening of coverage without addi- 
tional cost, according to the Bureau’s 
announcement. 

The minimum premium for owners’ 
protective liability insurance in connec- 
tion with construction operations is now 
$10 instead of $20 as formerly. 

A change has been made in the rule 
covering aggregate limits for manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’, owners’ or con- 
tractors’ protective, and _ contractual 
property damage liability insurance. 
Such aggregate limits now apply per 
project for contracting operations in- 
stead of per policy as formerly. The 
effect of this change, according to the 
announcement, is a simplification of pro- 
cedure. The rule will provide contrac- 
tors and other risks with proper insur- 
ance coverage under a single policy, and 
relieve them of the need for carrying 
several policies. 

Provision has been made for the rat- 
ing of automobile parking lots, which 
are operated as conveniences in connec- 
tion with other enterprises such as the- 
atres, stores. The effect of this change 
is to bring about a uniformity of pro- 
cedure on the coverage involved. 

Reductions are effective in the mini- 
mum premium for Teachers’ Liability in- 
surance. The minimum premium for 
the public liability hazard is now $5 in- 
stead of $10, and for property damage 
hazard, it is $2.50 instead of $10. 


New Classifications 
Among the important new classifica- 


tions now included in the manual are 
the following: 
Commercial photographers are now 


classified and rated on a payroll basis 
as a manufacturers’ and _ contractors’ 
risk, while portrait photographers are 
classified and rated on an area and front- 
age basis as an owners’, landlords, and 
tenants’ risk. The change clarifics the 
classification procedure. 

A new classification has been provided 
for the laying, relaying and removal of 
street railway tracks and such operations 
have been excluded from the other rail- 
road construction classifications. This 
change recognizes the rapidly increasing 
number of places where street car tracks 
are being removed following the trend 
of surface transportation from tracks 
to buses, trackless trolleys and other 
systems. 

A new classification provides coverage 
for real estate agencies on property 
merely listed but not otherwise con- 
trolled by such agencies. The change 


recognizes the need of real estate agen- 
cies for a broader coverage than that 
provided under former plans. The new 
classification contemplates coverage for 
accidents occufring on property listed 
for rent or sale, after the assured or his 
employes have left the premises and for 
the existence of advertising signs on 
such property. 

The classification affecting coverage 
for automobile tourist camps has been 


amended to include automobile trailer 
camps. 

A new and simplified schedule of clas- 
sifications together with a_ substantial 


reduction in most of the rates has been 
provided for private passenger motor 
boats and sail boats. 

A new classification has been pro- 
vided for rating of rodeos, It recog- 
nizes the rodeo as an increasingly popu- 
lar form of entertainment. 

A new protection which provides cov- 
erage for liability in connection with the 
existence or maintenance of individual 
cemetery plots or burial vaults is now 
available. It may be added to residence, 
estate or farm policies and applies to 
such plots or vaults away from resi- 
dence, estate or farm premises. A nomi- 
nal charge has been provided for the 
coverage. 

Under the owners’ and contractors’ 
protective section of the manual a com- 
plete revision has been made in the clas- 
sification set-up. Separate classifications 
have been provided for owners’ and 
for contractors’ protective liability for 
construction operations and for wreck- 
ing operations. A new classification has 
been included for railroad protective 
liability and also a classification for mu- 
nicipalities in connection with the grant- 
ing of construction permits. 





OUTING AT SCHMIDTS FARM 





Accident & Health Club of N. Y. Sets 
June 19 For Annual Party; C. L. Clark 
Chairman; Program Announced 

Considerable interest is being worked 
up in New York accident and health cir- 
cles over the fifth annual outing of the 
local club which will be held Saturday, 
June 19, at Schmidts farm near Scars- 
dale, N. Y. C. LeRoy Clark, Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, is chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee and he in turn 
will have the support of the following 
committees: 

Tickets — Leslie 
Fund Indemnity. 

Golf (which is to be plaved at the 
Grassy Sprain Golf Club)—James Gar- 
rett, National Casualty. 

Baseball, which is to be played between 
a picked team of underwriters from the 
Metropolitan, New York and Equitable 
Life companies’ disability divisions against 
the “down-towners,” i.e., men from Wil- 
liam Street, under the management of 
Lou Muller, and James Farrell, Metro- 
politan Life, manager for the up-town 
croup. 

Pinochle and bridge prizes will be 
awarded for best scores and this pastime 
will be under the supervision of Ray 
Hills, Great American Indemnity. 

Toastmaster for the dinner is Harry A. 
Usher, Aetna Life, who is also manager 
of the tennis team. 

On arrival at the farm a cold buffet 
lunch and beverages will be served. 


BUREAU MEMBERSHIP 

No changes in the National Bureau’s 
membership were made in 1936 but no- 
tice of the Home Indemnity’s resigna- 
tion was received last December and be- 
came effective March 1, 1937. Fifty-nine 
companies are now regular or service 
subscribers, 


Winslow, Fireman’s 





SAFETY MOVIE BOOKLET 
_A pamphlet listing selected safety mo- 
tion pictures is being offered gratis by 


-the Greater New York Safety Council. 


NEW JOINT COMMITTEE OF 15 
Forward-looking Step Taken by Acquisi- 
tion Cost Conferences for Casualty 
and Fidelity-Surety 

A forward-looking step was taken by 
member companies of the two confer- 
ences on acquisition cost for casualty 
and surety lines at their recent meeting 
in New York when a joint executive 
committee of fifteen was elected. Herc- 
tofore the two conferences have func- 
tioned separately on field supervision 
and acquisition cost problems which 
have come to their attention. The con- 
sensus is that the new arrangement will 
tend to bring them closer together and 
that it is an ideal coordinating factor. 

Contrary to the expectations of some 
the two conferences did not elect at this 
meeting a new chairman to succeed James 
A. Beha, resigned. There are several 
men under consideration, it is learned, 
but the choice has not yet been made. 

M. J. O’Brien, Fidelity & Casualty 
vice-president, was temporary chairman 
of the meeting, and under his smooth 
guidance an agenda of varied matters 
was disposed of. The new joint execu- 
tive committee, it was decided, will have 
the following company membership: 

For one year— Continental Casualty, 
Fidelity & Casualty, Fidelity & Deposit, 


Marvland Casualty and Massachusetts 
Bonding. 
For two years—Aetna Casualty & 


Surety, American Surety, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America and Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity. 

For three years—Globe Indemnity, 
Hartford Steam Boiler, National Surety, 
Travelers and United States F. & G. 





N. Y. Federation Meets 
June 11-12 in Syracuse 


Leonard L. Saunders, executive secre- 
tary, Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York, announced this week that 
its annual convention will be held June 
11-12 at Syracuse. In the same bulletin 
a summary of the 1937 session of the 
New York legislature was also presented 
by Mr. Saunders. He listed fifty of the 
145 insurance bills introduced; noted that 
two compulsory auto insurance measures 
were killed in committees; that no 
amendments to workmen’s compensation 
insurance were passed. 
total of 171 motor vehicle bills were pre- 
sented, twenty-one of which would serve 
to amend financial responsibility. How- 
ever, none was radical.” 


KILL STATE BONDING MONOPOLY 

The Nebraska bill providing for a state 
bonding monopoly law, which was spon- 
sored by the governor, has been defeated. 
It was strenuously opposed by insurance 
men of the state. The measure was in- 
tended to replace the 1935 law which was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. This was considered one of the 
most important bills up for considera- 
tion. 





LESLIE ON JOINT COMMITTEE 
William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters, 
succeeds James A. Beha, recently re- 
signed, as one of the two casualty rep- 
resentatives on the Joint Committee on 
Interpretation and Complaint. A. F. 
Lafrentz, American Surety president, is 
the other casualty representative: on the 
committee. 





PACIFIC INDEMNITY DIVIDENDS 


The Pacific Indemnity has declared a 
quarterly dividend of forty cents and 
an extra dividend of ten cents on its 
stock. 





A. B. CRAIG GOLF SCORE AD 
Judge A. B. Craig, Blairstown, N. J., 
agent, is making effective use of a Blair 
golf course score card to advertise his 
agency’s “sixty years of dependable serv- 
ice. 


He adds: “A. 


Cameron Describes 
Safety in America 


TALKS AT HOLLAND MEETing 





Only Representative from United State, 
Tells How We Have Progressed 


in Accident Prevention 





W. H. Cameron, managing director 
National Safety Council, Chicago, tol; 
the First International Safety Confer. 
ence in Amsterdam, Holland, a few weeks 
ago how United States has reduced agg. 
dent prevention to “a veritable science of 
safety.” 

“America,” he said, “was considerably 
slower than some other countries to 
start a scientific approach to the ace. 
dent problem. However, although ye 
failed to understand it for years, we jn 
America have come to full appreciation 
that accident, at work or play, are not 
so-called ‘Acts of God,’ but that they are 
caused by preventable conditions, habits 
and practices. We now have unshakable 
conviction that accident causes are man- 
made and that a man-made problem can 
be solved by men and women.” 

Mr. Cameron was the sole representa- 
tive from the United States. He spoke 
specifically of effective methods of prop. 
agating industrial and home safety, say- 
ing that as a result of “a considerable 
advance accomplished in the past two 
and one-half decades, America is fairly 
well started on the road of accident 
prevention.” Industry, including trans. 
portation, he said, has been especially 
successful in the larger establishments, 
However, he added, “there are still 
thousands of small plants and work 
places with their dozen or scores of 
employes which have no conception of 
proper safety organization and where 
little or no attempt is made to stem the 
tide of accidents.” 





Worst Age Bracket for 
Sudden Death Is 40-49 


Automobile accidents head the list of 
causes of death during 1936 of policy- 
holders who died within a year after the 
policy was issued. Other types of acci- 
dents come next. Accidents, homicides 
and suicides accounted for 33% of the 
total, says The Weekly Underwriter. The 
next cause of premature death was pnew- 
monia-influenza, with heart disease fol- 
lowing closely. 

Double indemnity provisions gave ben- 
eficiaries of these policvholders a return 
on premium investment far greater than 
the average of 2500% reccived by the 
beneficiaries of those holding Ordinary 
life policies. 

The most dangerous age bracket for 
these cases of sudden death is 40-49, ac- 
cording to an analysis of a portion of 
the total. This showed 25% between 4 
and 49; 20% between 30 and 39; 18% 
between 20 and 29; 18% between 50 and 
59, and 19% under 20 and over 60. 


Once-a-Year Club Revival 
Brought Up at Beha Lunch 


One of those pleasant interludes that 
go to make the routine of the insurance 
newspaper reporter more _ interesting 
came a few days ago at a_ luncheon 
party in the India House, near Wall 
Strect, New York, at which Attorney 
James A. Beha was the host. It was an 
impromptu affair, arranged by Ed Ack- 
erman of the Insurance Field, and 
brought the newspaper boys around the 
table once again with Mr. Beha. It was 
suggested that out of these affairs 4 
once-a-year club should be revived an 
an annual get-together take place im 
December during Insurance Week. 
he would take the role having Attorney 
Beha as honorary toastmaster at such 
an affair would be a gracious gesture. 








WM. B. JOYCE RETURNS EAST 

Wm. B. Joyce, president of W. B. 
Joyce & Co., New York, is back East 
after several months spent at his winter 
home in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








John J. Arundel of Lawrence, Mass. 


Head of 45-Year-Old Agency Gave Up Fire Fighting Career 
for Insurance; Paid Tribute as First Appointment 
Made by T. J. Falvey 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


When a man has cherished from boy- 
hood to middle age a consuming ambi- 
tion and then when it 1s. definitely within 
his grasp, voluntarily relinquishes it, that, 
as our British cousins say, “takes a good 
bit of doing.” This is precisely what 
happened to John J. Arundel of Law- 
rence, Mass. ; 

He: like all of us, determined as far 
back as he can remember to become a 
freman. The spectacle of horses gal- 
loping madly down the streets of Law- 
rence, where he was born and grew up, 
never failed to thrill him and as he be- 
came adolescent he set this ambition a 
notch higher and determined to become 
not only a fireman, but eventually chief 
of the fire department. 

John J. Arundel’s boyhood was not 
conspicuously different from that of other 
youngsters of his age and period. There 
was, of course, necessity for contribut- 
ing something to the family exchequer 
and as early as his ninth year he worked 
during vacation period as a water boy 
in the Merrimac Paper Mills. 

Later on, as he grew older and sturdier 
he worked as a grocery clerk and went 
into one of the great shoe factories, 
where he learned the mechanics of con- 
verting leather into footwear. Mean- 
time, he contrived to find opportunity 
for swimming, fish and playing baseball, 
all of which sports contributed to the 
upbuilding of the rugged physique which 
later helped to qualify him for a place 
in the Lawrence fire department. 

Parents Opposed to Fireman’s 
Ambitions 

Long before he reached maturity he 
wanted to leave school and start his 
career as a fireman, being very large 
for his age and assured that he could 
convince the enrollment officer of his 
ability to do what was required of a 
rookie fireman. His parents, however, 
stoutly and even sternly refused their 
consent, being determined that he should 
get an education and being deaf to his 
plea that book learning per se was not 
so important in the fire department as 
it would be in other spheres of activity. 

Then he discovered that firemen need 
to know many things the layman does 
not suspect. They must know some- 
thing of the chemistry of fire, hydraulics, 
building construction, first aid and fire 
prevention laws and ordinances. They 
must know something authoritative of 
the various types of industry and the 
hazards involved in them from the fire 
fighter’s standpoint and they must read 
and be familiar with the contents of 
many technical books. 

So John J. Arundel left grade school 
before he graduated and started to study 
for the fire department under Colonel 
Russell, whose work in training men for 
the science of fire fighting has received 
national recognition. He had no enthusi- 
asm for and less patience with depart- 
ment heads who selected men for brawn 
alone rather than for brains and the 
necessitv for officers who were techni- 
cians became increasingly apparent as 
the modern types of fire fighting equip- 
ment came into general use. 

John J. Arundel completed his course 
of study, received a diploma and started 
in with the Lawrence fire department as 
a driver. His progress upward through 
the ranks was rapid, notwithstanding 
that he obtained a leave of absence in 
1917 to enlist in the army. When peace 
was declared he returned to the fire de- 


partment, becoming deputy 
chief. 

Brother Started Ins. Agency in 1892 

Meantime, E. L. Arundel, his brother, 
was actively engaged in the insurance 
business, having established the agency 
which bore his name in 1892, forty-five 
years ago. Under his direction and be- 
cause of his wide acquaintance, tremen- 
dous popularity and profound knowledge 
of the business, the agency became one 
of the most outstandingly successful, not 
only in Lawrence but in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. 

E. L. Arundel was as conspicuously 
suited to the insurance business as John 
J. Arundel was to fire fighting. His 
probity, his engaging manner and his 
unflagging vigilance in protecting the 
interests of his clients were traditional 
throughout the insurance fraternity. 

What may seem to be, but actually is 
not, a brief digression permits the state- 
ment that in this, the thirtieth anniversary 
vear of the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co., President T. J. Falvey 
recalls that the Arundel agency was the 
first agency he appointed after the or- 
ganization of the company and it still 
represents the company, with great mu- 
tual satisfaction. 

In 1925 John J. Arundel was offered 


presently 





JOHN J. ARUNDEL 


the post of chief of the Lawrence fire 
department, an honor for which he had 
been striving for thirty-three years. Si- 
multaneously, E. L. Arundel died leaving 
no one to carry on the agency and then 
John had to make the most important 
decision of his life. 


His Mother’s Advice Followed 


It is characteristic of him that he went 
to his mother, then living, and asked 
what she wanted him to do. When she 
told him that she thought he ought to 
take over and carry on the business 
of the agency he sent his resignation to 
the fire department and resolutely turned 
his back on what was to have been the 
crowning achievement of the career in 
which he was so wholly absorbed and 
to which he was so completely devoted. 

The same qualities of energy, initiative 
and plain common sense which took him 
so rapidly up through the fire depart- 
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A. E. KIRCHNER A. & H. MANAGER 





Joins American Casualty After 10 Years 
With Travelers and Aetna C. & S.; 
His Experience 
A. Edward Kirchner is the newly ap- 
pointed accident and health supervisor 
in the home office of the American Cas- 
ualty of Reading, Pa. He joins the 
company after ten years as special rep- 
resentative for A. & H. of both the 
Travelers and the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. With the latter company he 
traveled extensively doing promotional 

work among A. & H. agencies. 

H. G. Evans, American Casualty presi- 
dent, in announcing Mr. Kirchner’s ap- 
pointment, points to a_ reorganization 
and development program for the com- 
pany’s A. & H. department, and that 
shortly several new policy contracts will 
be released. A policy analyzer will also 
be available soon to producers of this 
line, 


ment ranks proved equally effective when 
directed into insurance channels, The 
Arundel agency, already successful, went 
on to greater heights than ever before 
and today stands as a monument to the 
work of the brothers Arundel. 

John J. Arundel is something past 
three score, but doesn’t look it, and 
still plays an occasional game of base- 
ball. Strangely enough he has never 
interested himself in politics, although 
he tells you that his father and mother 
came from Ireland and in the next breath 
confesses that the Arundels are an old 
English family and the stay in Ireland 
was transient. 

He has an intelligent appreciation of 
music and as a young man sang in many 
concerts, preferring above all else Thomas 
Moore’s melodies. He has traveled ex- 
tensively but preferably confines his fre- 
quent journeys to the western hemi- 
sphere. 

He is a member of the American Le- 
gion, Elks, Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
merce, Knights of Columbus and St. 
Patrick’s Holy Name Society. 


If He Had His Life to Live Over Again 


“Tf I had my life to live over,” he says, 
“of course I would go into the fire fight- 
ing business, although I will say that the 
insurance business is the cleanest and 
most profitable business I know and a 
man can make good in it if he has per- 
severance and common sense.” 

Although John J, Arundel deliberately 
turned his back on fire fighting as a 
career, he has never lost his interest in 
it; keeps in touch with the latest devel- 
opments in fire fighting methods which 
after all is closely related to insurance 
And many a young man starting out in 
the Lawrence department has _ profited 
by his friendly counsel. 

John J. Arundel has never married 

Early in life he felt that an active 
fire fighter did not make a very com- 
fortable husband and later, so he says, 
he just got used to being a bachelor. 


Companies Represented 


The agency represents in addition to 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co. the Phoenix, Home Fire & Marine, 
Rhode Island, Commercial Union, Cam- 
den, Old Colony for fire lines and the 
Actna for life lines. With the excep 
tion of the Phoenix and the Massachu- 
setts Bonding all these companies have 
been in the agency since its organiza 
tion forty-five years ago. 

John J. Arundel has one inflexible rule 
which undoubtedly explains the long as- 
sociations recited above. It is “Never 
accept a line or commit a company on 
something you wouldn’t take yourself if 
you were to personally carry the risk.” 





F. W. WESTERVELT COMES EAST 
F. W. Westervelt, Jr, formerly with 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty and 
the Joseph M. Byrne Co., has been named 
executive in charge of the insurance 
agency of Leslie Blau Agency of New- 
ark, N. J. Mr. Westervelt, who has 
been in Chicago, will make his home in 
East Orange, where he formerly lived. 
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N. J. Comp. Bureau 
Completes Two Decades 
A. R. LAWRENCE HITS HIGHSPOTS 


Only Twice Has Actions of His Govern- 
ing Committee Been Over-ruled 
By Ins. Commissioner 

A. R. Lawrence, chairman, Compensa- 
tion Rating & Inspection Bureau of New 
Jersey, in presiding over the twentieth 
annual meeting of that body a weck ago 
in Newark, N. J., gave the significant 
fact that within the period of his own 
incumbency the state commissioner of 
banking and insurance had found it nec- 
essary to over-rule considered actions 
of his governing committee on only two 
occasions, Mr. Lawrence felt that this 
record told its own story “for the dili- 
gence and care with which such com- 
mittee decisions have been reached.” 

Completing its second decade the New 
Jersey Compensation bureau has grown 
in scope and influence; has initiated var- 
ious improvements in rate-making tech- 
nique or in procedure which have ulti- 
mately been incorporated, developed or 
modified to the circumstances, as part 
of the accepted national procedure. In- 


dicating his open-minded attitude, Mr. 
Lawrence said: 
An Open-minded Attitude — 

“New Jersey has been ever willing to 
enter new fields where the attraction 
offered or conditions required such de- 
parture and it has likewise very willingly 
followed the lead of others when import- 
ant innovations have originated else- 
where. In short, it has endeavored to be 
cooperative within a proper construction 
of the term and has sought to promote 
uniformity where possible with due re- 
gard for the primary responsibility to 
the business of this state.” ; 

Each year the outstanding activity is 
the revision of rate level and adjustment 
of classification relativity subordinate to 
it and Mr. Lawrence said that, as a 
matter of fact, the level had been re- 
vised twice in the past year. He pointed 
out: 

“The first, effective, as usual, on June 30, 
was a complete revision of relativity and level. 
The second, applying to policies dating from 
December 31, was a further downward correc- 
tion of the over-all level of rates to accord with 
improving business conditions, stability of em- 
ployment, rising wages, and the consequent re- 
dundancy of former premium rates with such 
evidence of general betterment. By so dividing, 
and keeping a more frequent and closer touch 
upon the trend of underwriting conditions, it 
has been possible to confine the program to ad- 
justment of rate only as respects new and re- 
newal policies upon a basis at once thoroughly 


Watching Penna. Bills 


As the Pennsylvania legislature draws 
to a close several bills have been re- 
ported out by the senate insurance com- 
mittee, some of which were thought to 
be dead. They include senate No. 790, 
establishing a state surety and fire fund; 
senate No. 754, which establishes a cas- 
ualty rating bureau; senate No. 74, 
which sets up two workmen’s insurance 
guaranty funds, and senate No, 602, 
which permits the state workmen’s fund 
to belong or not belong to the compen- 
sation rating bureau. Of these bills Nos. 
790 and 754 were decisively defeated. No. 
744 passed Senate, and No. 602 was post- 
poned. 





practical and apparently quite satisfactory to 
all interests. Such a program is in contempla- 
tion for the ensuing year and already promul 
gated in part with the remainder held in abey- 
ance for check, and revision if necessary, in the 
light of subsequent developments. 

As to the plan for granting coverage 
by voluntary action to so-called “undesir- 
able risks,” Mr. Lawrence said that it 
continues to require a proportionately in- 
ordinate amount of time and effort rep- 
resenting, as it is designed, a purely 
gratuitous service. It is, no doubt, he 
said, a worth-while and necessary thing. 
Year by year the total number of risks 
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under assignment continues to grow, de. 
spite every effort to the contrary, 

Discussing retrospective rating, he said 
the plan filed by the National Coungijj 
on Compensation Insurance has been 
discussed by the governing committee 
considered in the light of developments 
and action in other jurisdictions and 
“continues under advisement without for. 
mal action having been taken.” 


W. E. McKell New President 


New York Insurance Society 

William E. McKell, vice-president 
American Surety, was elected president 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
Inc., at its annual meeting Tuesday, 
which was featured by Secretary E, R’ 
Hardy’s report of the year’s progress. 
\ttendance at classes has increased to 
1,316 this year of whom 980 sat for 
exams, and the insurance library at 19) 
William Street had 15,458 readers during 
the year, compared with 13,756 the pre- 
vious year. 

Associated with President McKell will 
be: First vice-president, Henry H, Reed, 
New York, general manager Insurance 
Co. of North America; second vice- 
president, John J. King, president, Hoo- 
per-Holmes Bureau, Inc.; secretary, Ed- 
ward R. Hardy; treasurer, Frank F. 
Koehler, Koehler & Koehler. 

The following were elected directors 
for three years: Walter F. Beyer, vice- 
president, Home Insurance Co.; Charles 
A. Fowler, president, Fowler & Kaya- 
naugh, Inc.; Richard V. Goodwin, vice- 
president, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; 
Reuben E, Kipp, president, DeLanoy, 
Kipp & Swan, Inc., and S. T. Skirrow, 
secretary, Great American. 

The following were elected directors 
for one year: David C. Beebe, president, 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., and William B. Carter, vice-presi- 
dent, Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. 


200 AT MEMORIAL SERVICE 

Two hundred Legionnaires attended 
the memorial service Sunday, May 23, at 
the old John Street Church, New York, 
to pay their tribute to departed com- 
rades of the New York insurance fra- 
ternity. Rev. Carl Podin, chaplain, Ma- 
rine Hospital, preached the sermon and 
Joseph J. Rossbottom, insurance broker, 
prominent in Masonic circles, gave the 
address. Welcome was by W. R. Ehr- 
manntraut, commander, Insurance Post 
1081. 


Compulsory Auto Ins. 


(Continued from Page 36) 

or any member of his family who is in- 
jured can secure accident insurance, we 
as insurance agents would be very gla 
to see that they were provided with it. 
As to the cost I cannot say. That is 
something for the company underwriters 
to grapple with.” 

Judge Gitelman’s final suggestion was 
for the restoration of the merit rating 
system and granting of dividends to 
autoists who have no accident records. 

A highspot of Chairman Sharp’s re- 
port was his discussion on compulsory 
insurance vs. financial responsibility laws, 
and he said: 


“The financial responsibility bill which I would 
like to see enacted in this state would have in 
it a provision that there be no deduction 4l- 
lowed of $100 before the driver after an acct 
dent was made to produce financial responsi 
bility. This would make it necessary for anv 
driver of any automobile to be in position to 
settle every claim no matter how trivial. 

“I believe too much stress has been laid on 
the question of personal injury and not enough 
on property damage. Much of the agitation for 
compulsory automobile insurance is from a great 
army of automobilists who have never suffered 
any more than a slight damage to their car by 
someone who either could not or would not 
settle for the damage.” 


The association was reassured by Sen- 
ator F. L. McElroy, Syracuse Democrat, 
a luncheon guest, that no compulsory 
auto insurance bill would be reported out 
of committee until the agent members 
of the association had had an opportunity 
to be fully heard. Mr. McElroy pledged 
his word to this effect as a member of 
the senate insurance committee. He sug- 
gested that the association appoint 4 
committee to study the question before 
the next legislative session. 
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Big Buyer Sees Insurance as Paper 
Replica of the Business Carrying It 


Ernest Meyer, treasurer of the Robert 
New York, in giving the execu- 
Insurance 


Gair Co., 


tive viewpoint on Manage- 


ment before Tuesday session of the 
A. M. A. insurance conference said in 
part: 


Management is expected not only to 
run a business successfully, but also to 
protect it adequately against losses which 
may be sustained as the result of dis- 
asters of any kind. Thus, insurance 
should be a sort of paper replica of the 
business holding it. The owners should 
be able to feel that if the entire re- 
sources of the company were wiped out, 
their insurance would provide a duplicate 
of what was lost. Although this is per- 
haps extreme, it suggests that the de- 
signing of a company’s insurance struc- 
ture is too important to be done in a 
haphazard manner. 

In addition to organizing and buying 
insurance and engaging in loss-prevention 
activities, a company must maintain con- 
stant supervision of all details related 
to insurance. Renewal and checking of 
policies, preparation of reports, keeping 


of records, inspection of properties and 
operations, adjustment of losses, and 
many other routine matters are a vital 


and continuous part of the insurance af- 
fairs of any business. More and more 
executives are realizing that organizing, 
procuring, and supervising insurance and 


A. A. Ballantine 


(Continued from Page 37) 
—but he is not required to provide in 
advance any assurance of his ability to 
do so, 
Right of Recovery Which Doesn’t 
Operate When Needed 
asked: “Of what 
right to recover for an injury 
if it does not operate at all at the time 
of most need, and if the one legally re- 
sponsible is not financially responsible? 
“It would that the 
to injuries caused by automobiles is 
strikingly similar to that of personal in- 


The speaker then 


avail is the 


seem situation as 


juries caused by industrial accidents be- 
fore the adoption of the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts beginning in this country 
about 1910. All liabilities had to be 
worked out in the courts on the basis 
of fault, and many injuries went uncom- 
pensated with intolerable hardship to 
victims and their families. * * * Why not 
extend the workmen’s compensation prin- 
ciple to the great class of personal in- 
juries caused by automobile accidents ? 

“So-called financial responsibility laws 
have been adopted in some twenty-seven 
states, the District of Columbia, and 


eight provinces of Canada. They do 
some good, but their net result is rela- 
tively unimportant. The Massachusetts 


compulsory insurance plan, which re- 
quires all owners to carry public liability 
Imsurance in reasonable amounts, does 
some good, but does not get rid of the 
evil of paying too much in small cases 
and too little in serious cases. And be- 
cause it places no limit on damages, it 
Increases litigation.” 


How Compensation Plan Would Operate 


Mr. Ballantine argued that patterning 
the plan on the workmen’s compensation 
acts would attach liability because the 
accident results from a force voluntarily 
set in motion by the owner or his agent, 
just as in the case of a factory machine. 
Every owner of a motor vehicle would 


related matters require a knowledge and 
skill which they have not had oppor- 
tunity to acquire. The conclusion, there- 
fore, seems inescapable that responsi- 
bility for insurance should be concen- 
trated in one person or a department— 
where possible, under the supervision of 
someone who can give it all of his time 
and attention. 
Selecting the Right Man 

The type of insurance officer selected, 
is, of course, important. In addition to 
thorough knowledge of insurance, it will 
help if he knows something about law, 
accounting, and engineering. He should 
also be diplomatic, and an able adminis- 
trator, for he comes in intimate contact 
with everyone in the organization. He 
should be able to interpret the company’s 
labor policy. Above all, he should be 


definitely safety minded, able to devise 
and carry out effective loss-prevention 
plans. 


It is important that management have 

definite policy with respect to insur- 
ance. Differentiating between insuring 
every risk or every part of a risk, and a 
wise self-assumption of some losses, is a 
matter of fundamental policy and should 
be decided by the management. The 
company should determine what basic 
protection it wants to maintain, and what 
protection it does not want. If this is 
done, the insurance officer will know 
broadly what is wanted of him. 





be required to pay compensation for dis- 
ability or death resulting from personal 
injury caused by the operation of a mo- 
tor vehicle, without regard to fault, un- 
less the injury was caused by the wilful 
intention of the person injured, or the 
car was being operated without the own- 
er’s consent, or the injury was to the 
owner himself, Reasonable medical ex- 
penses would be paid in all cases. In 
general, the average weekly wages of 
the injured person might be taken as 
the basis of benefits. He continued: 

Of course, working out a schedule for 
compensation presents difficulties, It 
cannot lean upon actual earnings as much 
as workmen's compensation—yet it must 
not be forgotten that jury verdicts and 
other settlements today do not rest upon 
any scientific basis or achieve anything 
like uniformity. 

The merit of the schedule plan is that 
the victim and his family would get the 
compensation when it is needed and in 
almost all cases without contest or ma- 
terial expense. Administration would 
presumably follow the commission plan 
of the workmen’s compensation acts, 

The chance for large recoveries, now 
sometimes made, will be gone. There- 
fore, a marked decrease in collusion and 
fraud could be expected from the com- 
pensation plan. Anyone feeling that stat- 
utory compensation would be inadequate 
could carry additional personal accident 
insurance at low cost. 

The owner would be paying insurance, 
whether he liked it or not. But that 
would be the condition upon which he 
enjoys the right to use the instrument 
of danger. The cost, the speaker inti- 
mated, would be about the same as that 
in Massachusetts under the compulsory 
insurance plan if the scale of damages 
were based upon the Massachusetts 
workmen’s compensation act, and about 
60% more if the plan should follow the 
more liberal New York compensation. 

In closing, he said: “Fortunately, there 
appear to be no legal difficulties ‘in the 
way of a compensation plan so far as 
the Federal constitution is conce rned, In 
some cases, changes in state constitu- 
tions might be required.” 
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Louis H. Pink 


(Continued from Page 37) 


business and might have a tendency to 
drive private companies out and encour- 
age the establishment of compulsory 
state funds. It would do little, if any- 
thing, to discourage accidents or to en- 
courage care and skill on the part of 
the motorist and it certainly would not 
meet the demand of those who clamor 
for cheaper insurance because it would 
probably more than double the present 
premium rate.” 

Continuing, he said, in part: 

“These two plans are in the forefront 
at the present time. If we must choose 
one of these to supplant the financial 
responsibility law, it is likely that some 
approach towards the compulsory law of 
Massachusetts will be first attempted. 
In England compulsory automobile in- 
surance was brought about with little 
difficulty and it has worked well for the 
reason that the Englishman is conserva- 
tive and that the great majority of mo- 


torists insured voluntarily so that the 
compulsory law brought about little 
change. In this country any approach 


towards a compulsory law or a plan of 
compensation will be opposed not only 
by some of the insurance companies but 
by a large part of the public which be- 
lieves it has the inherent right to drive 
an automobile without going to the ex- 
pense of insurance—the privilege to 
maim and kill without paying for it.’ 
Sees Merit Rating Needed 

Superintendent Pink then said that 
any plan of widely extended coverage, 
particularly if it is compulsory, must, 
in the interest of accident prevention, 
have coupled with it some form of merit 
rating. He fully realized that merit 
rating has been tried and was found to 
be unworkable from a practical stand- 
point; that it degenerated into unfair 
competition and_rebating. “But the 
fault was with the plan of operation, 
not with the theory of merit rating,” he 
said. After describing the successful 
pl: in used by one company the Superin- 
tendent said: 

“Joseph J. Magrath, our rating ex- 
pert, in whom I have the greatest con- 
fidence, is of the opinion that merit rat- 
ing is impracticable and would increase 
the general premium charge. While he 
opposes rewarding the careful through 
merit rating he favors a demerit or an 
increased cost for those who are care- 
less. It may be that the plan eventually 
worked out will contain both a merit 
and a demerit rating.” 

Offers Some Suggestions 

Making some suggestions as to what 
a workable plan of automobile insurance 
should and should not include Mr. Pink 
said in closing: 

“One great trouble with the Massa- 
chusetts plan is the interference with 
the sound underwriting practices of the 
companies, When a man is rejected as 
an unsafe risk he appeals to a political 
board and usually the company is told 
to issue a policy. This is unfair to the 
company and to the public not only in 


that it increases rates but because it 
permits dangerous drivers to operate. 
Even under a compulsory plan there 
should be no interference with sound 
underwriting. * * * 

“The political pressure from those 


who are refused policies will be tremen- 
dous. It should be resisted, but if it 
cannot be, the plan should refer these 
undesirable drivers to a state fund and 
should not compel the issuance of a 
policy by the companies. 
“Compulsory insurance’ of 
should not be required. * * * 
“Another principle, most difficult to 
work out but which should be incor- 
porated in any such plan, is that the 
policyholder bear some part of the ex- 
pense of the accident.” Mr. Pink real- 
ized the practical difficulties that are in 
the way, but said that considerable ex- 
perimentation has been made along his 


guests 


Association 





experienced insurance 
the opinion that it is 
not only desirable from a social stand- 
point, but also from the practical point 
of view of business, to impose upon the 
policyholder a limited liability which must 
be borne before the insurance company 
is responsible. He emphasized: “This, 
coupled with merit rating, would go far 
to discourage caréless and reckless driv- 
ing. 


Insure Individual Rather Than Car 
Finally the Superintendent argued that 


line and many 
executives are of 


it seems rather ridiculous that under 
our present system the inert car is the 
subject of insurance rather than the 


driver who operates and guides the car. 
He said: “If the operator were ceied 

rather than the car, it would mean a 
considerable decrease in the cost of 
insurance, excepting for those families 
with many drivers. It would tend to 
climinate the occasional and unskilled 
operator as it would not pay such a per- 
son to take out insurance. It would tend 
to concentrate driving in the hands of 
steady, experienced, careful people. The 
experience of one company indicates 
that the cost of such a policy should 
average approximately 25% below one 
which insures the car. Multiplicity of 
drivers is not only discouraged but the 
insurance of the individual makes it 
more possible to eliminate undesirable 
drivers and rate the hazard according 
to the risk. 

“We should not be content with what 
we have. All of these suggestions are 
in the direction not only of more ade- 
quate compensation for those who suffer 
but are designed to assist in the reduc- 
tion of the tremendous toll of accidents 
and deaths. They are all gaited towards 
higher regard for care, experience and 
public morality. All of them will have a 
tendency to discourage fraud, ambulance 
chasing and fictitious claims.” 


J. A. Robinson 


(Continued from Page 37) 


He read the first paper presented 
the American Gas 
and later aided in 
insurance committee 


stitute. 
on insurance before 
Association in 1920 
organizing the first 
in 1921. 

To me, the technical knowledge re- 
quired, and the infinite details encoun- 
tered, to successfully handle the insur- 
ance affairs of a great public utility and 
embracing both gas and electricity, are 
so tremendous that I would be appalled 
at such a problem. 

Yet Mr. Reese has found time to write 
pamphlets, to lecture and to conduct in- 
surance courses in the School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of 
Maryland and the University of Balti- 
more, as well . the preparation of a 
textbook which has been used for many 
years as a basis for the insurance ac- 
counting courses in Marquette University. 


Surely, the committee could have 
chosen no one more qualified to discuss 
Insurance Management from the view- 


point of the insurance manager himself. 


A. V. Miller, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Well, the party is over, and it is very 
evident that the trisected patient. still 
lives. We have now come to that place 
in our program where his general pres- 
ent state of health and prospects for 
survival and a useful life to come are to 
be considered in view of the pronounce- 
ments we have heard from these three 
eminent authorities. 

I am sure we are all looking forward 
with keen anticipation to the discussion 
from the floor which will now be led off 
by A. Van Court Miller, chief account- 
ant, New York Herald Tribune. 

It is needless for me to make any ex- 
tended introduction of Mr. Miller. He 
is too well and favorably known to have 
his reputation enhanced by anything | 
can say. 
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Goodale Says Basic ‘Trouble ls With 
Operator Rather Than Auto Itself 


In approaching the auto accident situa- 


tion from the insurance company view 
point Allen Goodale, assistant secretary 
of the Travelers, deplored the defeatist 


“pay as we kill” attitude taken by pro 


ponents of compulsory auto 


and auto accident compensation 
and argued that instead of spending bil 
lions of dollars over a period of years in 
payment for automobile injuries, the ex 
penditure of a comparatively small por 
tion of that amount in accident preven 
tion and law enforcement “will bring 
enormous dividends.” He declared: 

“We need to rise up as a nation and de 
mand action in this direction. ‘This does 
not mean that the efforts which are being 
made are not worthy and are not pro 
ducing results. We shudder when we 
think what the accident toll might have 
been were it not for the valuable work 
now being done. We need to go farther 
We need strong and impartial law en 
forcement, safety education of adults as 
well as in the schools, the removal of the 
political fixer, more tolerance and less 
haste in driving, the construction of sale 
and sound highways, more _ stringent 
physical and mental standards in the ex- 
amination of drivers, and the use ol 
speed governors and other safety mechan 
ical devices on the automobile themselves. 
The basic trouble is not with the auto- 
mobile as a machine but with the indi- 
viduals who operate and we must find 
ways and means of controlling them.” 


Mass. Law Not a Safety Factor 


Mr. Goodale scouted the idea that com- 
pulsory automobile insurance would bring 
about any degree of safe driving in itself 
and pointed to the experience in Massa- 
chusetts as an example. “The law became 
effective in Massachusetts in 1927,” he 


insurance 


plans, 


pointed out, “and no other state has fol- 
lowed suit although the Massachusetts 
plan has been investigated several times 
by numerous other commissions from 
other states 

“The law has not been a safety factor 
there, although some of its proponents 
prior to its adoption, argued that it would 
promote safe driving. Insurance com- 
panies were in fact hopeful that this 
would be one of the results but there 
seems to be no relationship between com- 
pulsory insurance and accident preven- 
tion, 

In Mr. Goodale’s opinion the question 
of indemnification will continue for a 
long time, “for no matter what is done 
from a safety standpoint it is too much 
to expect that all street and highway acci- 
dents will be stopped.” The remedies 
proposed thus far, he added, present many 
problems and much work remains to be 
done by insurance companies before the 
right answer is found. 

For Special Commissions 


“One way of advancing,” he said, “is 
to establish special commissions for the 
study of the many aspects of compulsory 
automobile insurance and the automobile 
accident compenation plan. Such com 
missions would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the public, the legal and 
medical professions, the Legislature, State 


Motor Vehicle and Insurance Depart- 
ments, insurance companies and other ex- 
perts. 

“All members of such commissions 


should approach the subject with an open 
mind, ready to draw from the 
past but determined to go forward. If 
we all join forces in strenuous efforts to 
reduce accidents and wholeheartedly unite 
in trying to develop a fair, logical and 
reasonable indemnification plan, we will 
render a real service to humanity.” 


lessons 


Blanchard in Role of Commentator 


A number of pertinent observations 
were made by Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard 
of Columbia University as commentator 
in discussing the talks on Indemnification 
for Automobile Accidents made at the 
A. M. A. session on Monday by Messrs. 
Ballantine and Goodale. He said at the 
outset: “Il want to congratulate Mr. Bal- 
lantine on his clear-cut presentation of 
the case for the compensation plan, and 
Mr. Goodale for his completely fair state- 
ment of the point of view of the insur- 
ance carriers. I believe that Mr. Good- 
ale’s statement represents not only their 
point of view but that of a great many 
thinking insurance men. 

“Mr. Goodale has referred to the 
necessity for giving time and money to 
the prevention of automobile accidents 
and has suggested several means of doing 
so. I believe with him that this problem 
should have our first attention and that 
the most efficient method of prevention 
is the direct method of ‘strong and im- 
partial law enforcement’. * * * 

Present Costs of an Accident 

“No matter how efficient preventive 
activities may be there will always be 
accidents, and the problem of compen 
suting the victims of accidents will be 
with us in a greater or less measure. | 
wonder to what extent the present cost 
f automobile accidents is realized, Some 
of the items which one would have to 
consider in any attempt to arrive at that 
cost are as follows: 

Victims’ loss of income. 
Expenses for medical and surgical care 

; Time spent by plaintiff in attempting to 
collect damages. 

$ Time spent by defendant in attempting to 
avoid the payment of damages. 





RALPH H., 


Lawyers’ fees 
f Witnesess’ time and fees. 
Maintenance of courts and 
iwencies including a 

8. Cost of fraud and its suppression. 

“An accurate statement of these costs 
vould be staggering. Consequently, when 
we consider the possibilities of a new 
system of compensation we should re- 
member that costs which would become 
evident on the setting up of the system 


(Continued on Pave 43) 
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losses and rates where no serious con- 
sideration had been given to insurance 

“Since fire insurance constitutes the 
major part of the responsibility of very 
many insurance departments, it may be 
appropriate to outline briefly a method 
of obtaining values of property to be 
insured. The most desirable method is 
an appraisal by a competent engineer- 
ing firm. In heu of this, however, the 
accounting department should be request- 
ed to furnish values as appearing on the 
books of the company, applying indices 
of present increases or decreases in costs, 
and making deductions for such uninsur- 
able items as advised by the insurance 
department. Depreciation is to be deter- 
mined by the accounting practice of the 
industry, or by the management. Even 
when values have been obtained, careful 
scrutiny should be given them, to ascer- 
tain that items are properly allocated 
to individual buildings for rating pur- 
poses, and for adequate coverage where 
specific insurance is carried on each 
building and its contents. Stock or store- 
room materials may be carried in one 
account, and it may be necessary to 
have this amount split into its various 
values in different storerooms, There 
may be many other items requiring simi- 
lar treatment. 

“Values may then be adjusted to in- 
surance requirements according to the 
type of coinsurance clause in effect, and 
based on specific or blanket insurance 
This having been determined, the next 
important step is the selection of the 
company from which to buy insurance 
protection. 

Relations With Agents and Brokers 

“It is here that the insurance mana- 
ger proves his worth. He must weigh 
many considerations in purchasing pro- 
tection, The agent or broker, and the 
financial status of the insuring company 
require careful attention, as well as the 
form of contract. The well. informed in- 
surance manager should know exactly 
what is needed to provide insurance pro- 
tection, and how to obtain it in the con- 
tract without entailing too much detail 
or interference with working conditions. 
He should, however, obtain the assist- 
ance of a well informed broker who, 
because of his wider experience, can ob- 
tain the most liberal interpretation of 
underwriting regulations in the various 
boards or conferences. He may know that 
rules of a particular underwriting juris- 
diction may be favorable and attempt to 
have them adopted locally. The broker’s 





service should be utilized in an advisory 
manner in regard to forms or provisions 
of coverage rather than in the determing. 
tion of values and adequacy of COverage 

“In the development and management 
of a self insurance plan, it would be 
placing too great a strain on human ha- 
ture to expect the broker to be absolutely 
unbiased, since, after all, his income i 
derived from the sale of insurance, This 
statement is made with due regard for 
the integrity and good faith of brokers 
as a class, but it is no secret that many 
so-called brokers and insurance advisors 
or counsellors have little to sell except 
insurance. The basis for selecting ap 
insurance broker is the same as the 
determining factors in choosing a lawyer 
or a doctor. The insurance manager 
however, should always maintain close 
relations with both agents and_ brokers 
At the same time, it is better perhaps 
to confine purchase of insurance to a few 
offices, and not do too much shopping or 
bargain hunting. 

“Strict attention should be given to 
the concurrency of forms attaching to 
policies. It may be necessary, however, 
to make adjustments to suit various rat- 
ing jurisdictions if property is insured in 
several states. If it is practicable, for 
simplicity and efficiency, the coverage 
should be obtained under one or two 
policies from one or two companies, [If 
it is desired to give business to other 
agents, arrangements may be made for 
re-insurance through their offices. This 
presupposes that the line will be placed 
through only one or two brokers, which 
is more desirable than attempting to deal 
with numerous agents. Such an arrange- 
ment is not always possible, for many 
reasons, but if possible, it eliminates 
many details, such as innumerable en- 
dorsements, proofs of loss, and drafts in 
case of There are several other 
favorable features under this method, 
which can be readily grasped by an alert 
Insurance Ihanacer, 


k SS. 


Loss Control 


“Loss control is not only important 
in connection with fire risks, but every 
form of loss should be controlled wher- 
ever possible by diligent and _ effective 
means if an insurance department is to 
be successful in its efforts to protect the 
interest of its company. Intelligent well 
planned accident prevention programs 
are necessary to avoid high loss experi- 
ence and consequent increased costs, 
either in insurance premiums or in pay- 
ments for injuries if liability is assumed 
by the employer. 

“Probably the most necessary record 
is the one for fire insurance values. This 
may consist of a card for every piece 
of property insured on which is noted 
the type of building, number of stories, 
age, whether sprinklered, insurance value, 
rate of building and contents and any 
other pertinent data deemed necessary 
In conjunction with this record, there 
should be obtained the make-up of the 
rate applicable to each unit, showing 
base rate, credits and penalties, affecting 
the final rate. A plat, and if. possible, 
photographs of each building, are very 
helpful.” 


: — . 
Sup’t Pink’s Advice 
\ note of caution was injected into 
the finale of Superintendent Pink's 
address on Indemnification for Auto- 


mobile Accidents when he said: 
“Let us not lightly turn away from 


the financial responsibility —_ laws 
which have proven reasonably satis- 
factory until we have found some- 


thing better. Let us diligently study 
and constantly experiment along lines 
of improved efficiency in the hope 
that a better, more comprehensive 
plan of accident prevention and finan- 
cial protection for the public will be 
worked out. Further and wider 1m- 
surance against the toll of automobile 
accidents and deaths is necessary for 
the proper protection of the public.” 





— 
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Revamping of Casualty Bureaus 
Seen as Good Sign by C. F. Liscomb 


Agents’ Executive Committee Chairman Views Objectively 
“Present Unsatisfactory State of Casualty-Surety 
Business” in Arkansas Talk 


An echo of the Omaha mid-winter 
meeting of the National 
Insurance Agents in particular reference 
to what several speakers had termed the 


Association of 


“present unsatisfactory state of the cas- 
ualty and surety business” came on May 
21 when C. F. Liscomb, chairman, ex- 
ecutive committee of the 
spoke pointedly on this subject at the 


association, 


Arkansas association’s annual gathering. 
He said in part: 

“It seems to me a shameful thing that 
not one but many representatives of lo- 
cal exchanges (at Omaha) frankly ad- 
mitted that they did not dare extend 
their jurisdiction to casualty business for 
fear of disrupting the even tenor of their 
operation as fire insurance boards. 

“At one group session, every agent 
present said that 75% of his business at 
the present time is in the casualty and 
surety field. Better construction, fire 
prevention activities, improved fire fight- 
ing units, all have contrived to reduce 
the fire premium income. And may I 
add, parenthetically, that this condition 
is to the everlasting credit of the agents 
and the fire insurance companies which 
have led the way in reducing their own 
incomes for the sake of the general good. 


Sees Lack of Cooperation 


“We must, in the future, look to the 
casualty field to keep our incomes at an 
even keel, and what do we find? One 
casualty bureau soliciting and receiving 
the aid of members of our association in 
warding off compulsory automobile lia- 
bility laws, and another bureau, com- 
posed of practically identical member 
companies, immediately instituting a rate 
increase. Casualty companies, without 
thyme or reason, refusing to date to 
make any differential in rate between 
the term liability policy paid on the 
30-30-20 basis, and one which is paid for 
in cash. 

“We have the failure of the casualty 
companies to furnish resources for meet- 
ing competition similar to the Business 
Development Office. Accusations on the 
part of federal bureaus that the casualty 
and surety companies had failed to co- 
operate with them. Cutting of commis- 
sions on large surety bonds, both public 
and private. Instance after instance of 
commission cuts on specific lines without 
regard to agency contracts. 

“How many of you have had the ex- 
perience of receiving a notice of a reduc- 
tion in your agency commissions (and 
never an increase) without any discussion 
with you, or the organized agents in 
your territory? I venture to say that 
in many instances this unheralded com- 
mission reduction was retroactive to a 
point where it was even necessary to ad- 
just your past accounting to agree with 
the revision. 

Over-All Auto Policy Needed 

“The National Association is now en- 
deavoring to learn why a more current 
compensation experience may not be con- 
sidered in the rate structure in deter- 
mining rates applicable to that coverage. 
here is now and has been a demand for 
4 more modern automobile coverage. In 
the last thirty years the average annual 
travel per capita in the United States has 
increased from 62 miles to 3,000. Much 
of this increase is due to the use of the 
automobile, and yet we have remained 
dormant in not reflecting the change in 
limes in our automobile coverage. Why 
” we not have consideration in the 
be agama of an_ over-all automobile 
Sualty policy? Certainly here is an 


opportunity for the casualty companies 
to modernize and stream-line this insur- 
ance, which is such a considerable item 
in the income of the stock agents of 
this country. 

“This is a serious condition which we 
inust face. But I think we should not be 
precipitate in forcing the issue at the 
moment because of the recent reorgani- 
zation of the two major casualty organi- 
zations—the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, and the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

“As you know, the National Bureau 
has now become strictly a rate making 
organization, and its highway safety cam- 
paigns, a momentous and highly credit- 
able work of far reaching importance, 
and other activities have been trans- 
ferred to the executives’ organization. 
This rearrangement indicates that the 
casualty companies themselves, recognize 
that conditions are in an unsatisfactory 
state, and that they are taking steps to 
rectify them. Happily, the casualty busi- 
ness for last year showed an underwrit- 
ing profit in all of the major lines, with 
the exception of plate glass insurance, 
and we are no longer confronted with 
the statement that they are in the 
red, * * * 

“We have waited a long time for the 
clearing up of some of the inequities in 
the casualty business, but I do believe 
that we should possess our souls in pa- 
tience for the moment, in the hope that 
the revamping of the two organizations 
may presage a more satisfactory state 
for that important branch of our busi- 
ness. When that day dawns, any local 
exchange will be in position to assume 
jurisdiction over all lines of insurance, 
and follow the example of the National 
Association in 1913, when it changed its 
name from the National Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents to that of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents.” 





G. H. NEWBAUER TESTIMONIAL 





Honored by Indiana Federation Whose 
New President Is David Layton, 
New Amsterdam Casualty 

David Layton, New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty manager in Indianapolis, is the 
newly elected president of the Insurance 
Federation of Indiana, the election being 
held just prior to a testimonial dinner 
given in honor of George H. Newbauer, 
insurance commissioner of the state. 
About 700 persons attended. The Frank 
M. Chandler trophy, annually awarded 
by the Federation, went to John E. Mes- 
sick, manager, United States F. & G. 
Chief speaker of the occasion was Gov. 
M. Clifford Townsend, who lauded in- 


surance as “a keystone of security.” 





HEAR PERSONALITY EXPERT 


The Accident and Health Managers’ 
Club of Los Angeles at its regular 
monthly luncheon-meeting May 18 dis- 
cussed in its business session member- 
ship in the National Association. The 
guest speaker was Ralph F. Yambert, 
head of a business personality organiza- 
tion. In his talk a brief outline was 
given of the trend of general business 
conditions during each year of the past 
decade. He expressed his firm belief in 
the truth of the statement that “00% 
of what happens to each of us is due 
to ourselves—based on our mental at- 
titude and our reaction to existing con- 
ditions.” Chas. Ravenaugh, of the fran- 
chise department of the Continental Cas- 
ualty home office, was a visitor. 


R. H. Blanchard 


(Continued from Page 42) 


are to be compared with the present 
total costs, many of which are hidden. 
a ce Oe 

“IT must emphasize the tentative nature 
of the conclusions of the Columbia Com- 
mittee as to the probable cost of a com- 
pensation plan, particularly since Mr. 
sallantine has made me in some measure 
responsible for it. The director of the 
study, the actuaries, and | explored the 
problem of cost to the extent of our 
abilities and information. None of us, 
however would care to guarantee the 
accuracy of the estimates. Not only were 
our basic facts less adequate than we 
could have wished, but experience shows 
that it is impossible to know what in- 
surance is going to cost until it has 
actually been in force. 

Financial Responsibility 

“1 shall pass over the financial respon- 
sibility laws which have been adopted in 
a great many jurisdictions, for | am 
quite clear that they serve no purpose 
except that of stalling off other, and 
from the point of view of the proponents 
of the financial responsibility principle, 
more objectionable laws. 

“In discussing them, Mr. Goodale says 
that they ‘have much to commend them 
because they seek to impose no penalty 
upon the vast majority of motorists.’ lt 
has always been rather difficult for me to 
understand how insurance men could 
bring themselves to refer to automobile 
liability insurance as a ‘penalty.’ Most 
of us would regard a person who drove 
aun automobile, whether in congested or 
rural territory, without insurance as a 
person of unsound judgment. To the 
extent that we could extend the use of 
insurance we should regard ourselves as 
benefactors of the motoring public, to 
say nothing of the victims of accidents. 
lt seems to me that the requiremert of 
msurance, while it may be attacked on 
other grounds, is no more of a penalty 
than is the requirement that a scarlet 
fever patient enter an isolation ward 
both for his own good and for the good 
of the public, 

Mass. Compulsory Law 

“Mr. Goodale is on sound ground when 
he suggests that from the insurance car- 
riers’ viewpoint the two outstanding, if 
not sole, serious difficulties with the 
operation of the Massachusetts compul- 
sory act are inadequate rates and the 
necessity of accepting risks which the 
companies prefer not to write. Of these 
two the compulsory acceptance of risks 
in some cases is distinctly the less im- 
portant. 

“Not all companies have lost money in 
Massachusetts but in the aggregate they 
have undergone serious losses. What- 
ever system we may have for compen- 
sating automobile accidents, and whether 
insurance be voluntary or compulsory, | 
suggest that methods of rate regulation 
require overhauling. 

* * * 

“I believe with Mr. Goodale that the 
time is ripe for the appointment of spe- 
cial non-partisan commissions to study 
this whole problem. 1 am also inclined 
to think that the final result will be some 
sort of compensation scheme.” 


WIDE A. & H. FIELD UNTILLED 

Finishing the series of four educational 
lectures of the Accident & Health Club 
of Philadelphia before an enthusiastic 
attendance of more than 100 agents and 
brokers, John F. Leibig of the Conti- 
nental Casualty, president of the club, 
declared that there are about 85,000,000 
prospects for accident and health insur- 
ance in this country today. 

Leibig’s was the sole sales address of 
the series and was devoted solely to 
prospecting, which he termed the para- 
mount necessity of a sale. He listed the 
available prospects as 38,000,000 male 
wage earners; 11,000,000 feminine work- 
ers and 36,000,000 unemployed house- 
wives, college students, school children, 
etc., for whom the companies have pro- 
vided special types of insurance. 
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Coronation Pictures 
Shown At Ad Luncheon 


COURTESY OF STANLEY F. WITHE 


Market Research and Art Discussed by 
Experts; Charles Presbrey Guest; 
C. J. Fitzpatrick Speech 





The Insurance Ady 


ertising Conference 
was give 1 surprise treat at its Hotel 
Pe svlvania mec a week ago when 


Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Casualty & 


Surety, past president of the Conference, 





announced at luncheon a special Pathe 
gram News Reel containing views of the 
Coronatior The movies, which had ar- 
ived in New York two days before, were 
rushed through the Castle Film Labo- 
ratories and delivered just in time for 
\ showing. The reel contained 

of the scenes in the West- 
Abbey with actual sound effects 
1 London. It also showed the 

7 





‘oronatior ades of King Edward VII 
and King George V. The film will be 
shown by the Aetna throughout the coun- 


t as a feature of its “Aetna Safety 
Sper Ad 
Arthur A. Fisk, Prudential, president 
f ti LAA was presiding officer at 
the luncheon and he intr ‘Saeed Col. 
Howard P. Dunham, American Surety’s 
ib relations vice-president, and 
Charles Presbrey, head of the Frank 
Presbrey Co., as special guests. Rec- 
gnition was also given to Henry H 
Putnam, John Hancock Mutual Life, for 
completion this year of half a century in 
urance journalisn 
Two speakers of national prominence 
k the fir be Arthur W. Rams- 
dell, specialis t n market research, part- 
ner of Albert E ieee, one-time asso- 


ciate editor of Printers’ Ink, who was 
a regular attendant at I.A.C. mectings 
in its earlier days. Mr. Ramsdell’s ad- 
dress was entitled “Methods of Deter- 
mining the Advertising Appropriation” 
and he said that in his opini _ there 
was only one sound method for any in- 
surance company, or any other business 
to follow in determining how much to 
spend for advertising, and where to 
spend its advertising money — namely, 
“the isolation method.” He explained: 


The Isolation Method 


“From your own company records, isolate 
your past sales results by counties; isolate your 
past advertising expenditures by counties, and 


by mediums, and be sure to find out how much 


udvertising circulation went into each county, 
ind then isolate your direct field sales costs by 
counties 

“From market research information which is 
available to you from many sources, isolate the 
market opportunity that is available to you in 
every county. Study advertising mediums that 
you have not used heretofore. Isolate their cir 
culation by counties, After you have done this 


isolation work, start grouping the counties to 


gecther.” * * * 

The second luncheon speaker was Hey- 
worth Campbell, distinguished art direc- 
tor for many years associated with Conde 
Nast, whose talk is reviewed elsewhere. 


Fitzpatrick Calls Agent a Doctor 

One of the interesting speeches deliv- 
ered at the fire-casualty group mecting 
which held a closed session prior to the 
luncheon, was by C, J. Fitzpatrick, vice- 
president and secretary, United States F. 
& G. Speaking of the insurance as a 
doctor and suggesting that “we company 
people must furnish him the medicine 
and the instruments,” Mr. Fitzpatrick 
said in part: 

“Our job is to tell the public that he 
is a professional man, to urge the public 
to consult him. By implication, we as- 
sure the public that he is as skilled i 
the science of insurance, as alert to diag- 
nose, prescribe and give service in his 
field as the medica] doctor is in his. 

“Our advertising should be directed 


not only to bring home this fact, but 
to convince the customer that he is a 
layman and as such should entrust him- 
self to the agent’s ministrations. 

“To make safe and strengthen their 


= 


place in the insurance world, agents must 
qualify as insurance leaders and insur 
ance advisers—they must always be well 
ahead of the lay public in knowledge 
and vision. 

“One of the most serious problems con- 
nting business in the next decade 
and insurance is a very vital part of 
business—will not necessarily be sales 
and production but the problem of main- 
taining public good-will and friendship 
of protecting the people in general 
against the organized attack of a well 
financed minority, ruthless but clever, 
who threaten the fruits of restored pros- 
perity. In the matter of public estima- 
tion, insurance companies are well ahead 
f the average business because their 
avents, who are their contacts, are con- 
ciliatory, friendly, and have created a 

mass of good- will, 

“There is no question that leadership 
in every industry goes to its advertisers. 
Doing business without it today is like 
winking at a girl in the dark. You may 
know you are doing it, but she doesn’t.” 


COMPULSORY AUTO ACT STUDY 

\mong the research studies on high- 
way traffic problems just completed by 
the Bureau See Street Traffic Research 
of Harvard University, announced this 
week by Maxwell Halsey, assistant di- 
rector of the bureau, is the study of the 
compulsory automobile liability insurance 
act in Massachusetts by Merwyn A. 
Kraft. It embraced (1) the effects of 
this law upon accidents, (2) its value in 
enforcement and (3) its cost to motorists. 





GLAD TO SEE J. S. ROWE 

J. Schofield Rowe, vice-chairman, Met- 
ropolitan Casualty and Commercial Cas- 
ualty, one of the veterans in the execu- 
tive ranks, was welcomed by old friends 
at the annual meeting of the Casualty Ex- 
ecutives Association recently. His public 
appearances have been far too Pe of 
late. Mr. Rowe is a dog fancier and he 
will exhibit fifteen of his dogs in the 
Madison, N. J., show May 29. 


J. J. Roe Report 
(Continued from Page 21) 


from Superintendent Pink on behalf of 
the Commissioners’ Convention, called 
upon the state associations to give their 
reactions to the thought of revising the 
present contract. At first thought many 
of us believed such a revision would be 
most desirable, but, on complete study 
from all angles, we felt that our present 
policy, though a bit cumbersome, would 
probably be more satisfactory than a 
future contract which might develop as 
the result of all types of pressure on a 
legislative body. A complete memo as 
to our action was sent to each director 
and released to the press, and, as very 
little criticism was received, we feel that 
most of our members were satisfied with 
our report under conditions at that time. 

“Compensation: We still hear echoes 
of the old cry that compensation is an 
‘accommodation line’ despite the fact that 
many companies are now writing this 
business at a profit. The general com- 
pany attitude during the past few vears 
has succeeded in sending much of this 
premium to non-stock carriers, and to- 
day they wish to regain it. We agents 
have written compensation in the nature 
of social insurance and for some time 
have tolerated its existence on a non- 
profit basis. On July 1, 1935, the Ac- 
quisition Cost Conference saw fit to ar- 
bitrarily reduce the acquisition cost fac- 
tor from 174% to 15% and local agency 
commissions from 10% to &%, although 
this has since been made 84%. At that 
time we were told this was done under 
‘emergency’ conditions. We feel that 
this emergency is over and it is now time 
this small matter should be adjusted to 
its former scale as an added impetus to 
agents who are in a position to salvage 
many of these accounts. 

“On retrospective rating our convention 
last year unanimously endorsed the ac- 
tion of the national association executive 
committee in approving in principle the 
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It may be, that a Nation so devoted to slogans may find 
in them the solutions to the safe operation of motor vehicles 
but in the interim and while the measured beat of pallbearers 
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wise to avail oneself of the security that adequate insurance 
There can be no adequate coverage if catastrophe limits 
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majority report of their special commit- 
tee on compensation. As _ this subject 
developed your officers continued this 
approval with the understanding that the 
companies should contribute financially to 
the success of this plan in the same pro- 
portion as the contribution of the agents, 
On April 29 Superintendent Pink accept- 
ed this plan for New York State subject 
to three conditions, the first of which 
was the paring of ‘audit inspection and 
home office expense loadings. On this 
basis we can welcome this plan and it js 
hoped that the companies will accept 
these conditions and waste no time in 
putting it into operation.” 


Ga. Law Invalid 


(Continued from Page 36) 


any salaried employe of any insurance 
company doing business in this. state: 
but shall include any agents of mutual 
insurance companies, however, compen- 
sated * * *” 

Justice McReynolds held that while 
the states have broad discretionary pow- 
ers to classify for purposes of taxation 
‘it has a limit which must be maintained 
if the constitutional safeguard is not to 
be overthrown.” 

“Discriminations are not to be sup- 
ported by mere fanciful conjecture,” the 
decision said. “They cannot stand as 
reasonable if they offend the plain stand- 
ards of common sense. In this instance 
the appellant company had been licensed 
to do business in the state and was en- 
titled to equal protection in conducting 
that business. 


Viewpoint of Georgia Commissioner 


“The answer of the Insurance Com- 
missioner that he was ‘entirely satisfied 
as to the character, standing, responsi- 
bility, ability and knowledge’ of the pro- 
posed agent, and that the license was re- 
fused solely because he was a ‘salaried’ 
employe. It is plain that the require- 
ment that the resident agents of stock 
companies should not work on a salary 
has no relation to economy or efficiency 
in management, The answer of the In- 
surance Commissioner states that all of 
the contracts of mutual fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies are ‘nego- 
tiated by salaried employes’ and that 
this method of doing business was 
adopted ‘in order to reduce expenses of 
operation and thus benefit the policy- 
holders themselves.’ 

“It is idle to elaborate the differences 
between mutual and stock companies. 
These are manifest and admitted, But 
the statutory discrimination has no fea- 
sonable relation to these differences. 
We can discover no reasonable basis for 
permitting mutual insurance companies 
to act through salaried resident employes 
and exclude stock companies from the 
same privilege.” 





TO MEET AT WHITE SULPHUR 
The joint convention of the Interna 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and the National Associ 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents will 
be held at The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, October 11 to 14. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


A salesman calls on a prospective purchaser. He 
makes a good presentation. Some of his reasons 
register. Some do not. The prospect is partially 
convinced but there is no sale. 

Later he gets the ear, and possibly the eye, of 
the same prospect. He builds on the foundation 
which he laid previously. This time he may make 
a sale. 

Sometimes he builds on foundations which 
others have laid. Sometimes others build on his 
foundations. 

And sometimes he builds on foundations laid by 
insurance advertisements. 

Three of the foundations which were laid for 
Travelers representatives in the pages of popular 
magazines last year were given Honorable Men- 
tion in The Annual Advertising Awards, formerly 
known as the Harvard awards, and for the past 
two years conducted by Advertising and Selling 
Magazine. This was in competition with the 
advertisements of all products and services— 
motor cars, foods, medicine, travel, ete. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Narcotic Addicts As 
Factors in Crime 


RELATIONSHIP TO INSURANCE 





Their Characteristics Given to N. Y. Ac- 
cident & Health Club by Dr. 
Lichtenstein of D. A.’s Office 

One of the most interesting talks giv- 
en this season before the Accident & 
Health Club of New York came a 
short time ago when Dr. Perry Lichten- 
stein, medical assistant to District At- 
torney Dodge of the City of New York, 
spoke on the factors in crime which have 
a distinct relationship to insurance. The 
dinner meeting was held in historic Ho- 
tel Brevoort on lower Fifth Avenue with 
President Hugo Henn, Indemnity Co. of 
North America, presiding. 

Dr. Lichtenstein, whose ability as a 
criminologist is widely known due to his 
work with the New York Police Depart- 
ment and the D. A's office, declared 
that the insurance companies have paid 
too little attention to the narcotic ad- 
dict, and he thought that Bernard Bo- 
tein’s fake claim probe had done much 
to reveal many frauds. He gave some 
helpful suggestions as to how their con- 
dition may be ascertained, stressing that 
if he feigns an injury he can bring about 
symptoms which may lead the average 









physician suspect internal injuries. 
Dr I cht im «Oct ited 

“All the lict need do is to abstain 
from his drug for tw -four hours. He 
will be pale; his skin will be clammy; 
pulse rapid and thready; vomiting, which 
may be bloody; diarrhea; muscular rigid- 


ity and other prominent symptoms. The 
narcotic addict is untruthful and always 
exaggerates. Sometimes a cursory ex- 
amination will fail to reveal marks of 
addiction in the middle-class and social 
addict. The poor or underworld hypo- 
dermic user is usually covered with scars 
and marks which will excite the curiosity 
of the examining physician, but the mid- 
dle class addict is careful to cleanse the 
site of injection and to sterilize the 
needle.” 


Drugs Being Used 


Speaking of drugs extensively used by 
narcotic addicts the speaker said: 

“Among the drugs now being used ex- 
cessively is marrihuanna (sometimes 
spelled marijuanna). This drug is known 
as Indian Hemp, Hashish, Mary Warner, 
Muggles, Reefers Medicinally it is 
known as Cannabi’s Indica. This plant 
is grown in practically all parts of the 
civilized world. It is the oldest habit- 
forming drug known to man and cen- 
turies ago it was used in Arabia, Africa 
and Asia. Hashish means assassin. In 
this country it is also known as the Killer 
drug. It leads to crimes of violence when 
used in fairly large amounts, consistently. 
It is the most potent aphrodisiac known 
and its importance in relationship to sex 
crimes cannot be overestimated. The 
use of this drug may lead to a definite 
insanity which may simulate the so- 
called ‘traumatic psychoses.’ The habitual 
user becomes irritable and emotionally 
unstable. He may have paranoid or epi- 
leptical phenomena. It is always well to 
investigate all post-traumatic neuropsy- 
chiatric cases occurring in particular 
amongst Puerto Ricans and Mexicans. A 
great number of these people use mari- 
juanna cigarettes, known as Reefers 

“There are many neuropsychiatric prob 
lems encountered in the field of crim 
inology. In fact, in my opinion, the only 
approach to the crime problem is the 
psychiatric approach. Similarly, there are 
many psychiatric problems in the insur- 
ance field. Psychopathic inferiority is 
not insanity but it is among the psy 
chopathic inferiors that we find the sim 
ulator and the individual who commits 
frauds.” 


Edward J. Schoonover, 64, prominent 
insurance man of Indianapolis, who rep 
resented the Columbia Casualty, Ameri 
can Bonding, Metropolitan Assurance 
and Sussex Fire, died recently. Long 
affiliated with Masonic activities he had 
he'd virtually every high position in that 
order. 


Sir Francis Norie-Miller 
Attends Fifty-first Meeting 


Sir Francis Norie-Miller, Bart., man- 
aging director of the General Accident, 
received many compliments recently at 
the fifty-first annual meeting of the 
General Accident in Perth, Scotland. He 
presided as usual and said that the past 





SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER 


year was the fifticth year of his man- 
agement, and showed in fact, the best 
statement that “we have yet issued to 
our shareholders.” 

Following the meeting Sir Francis was 
guest of honor at a complimentary 
luncheon celebrating his jubilee as chicf 
officer of the General Accident, and, in 
the presence of a large and distin- 
guished gathering, he was _ presented 
with a selection of gold plate. Fitting 
gifts were also presented to Lady Noriec- 
Miller. 

Sir Francis said that the development 
of the corporation to its present posi- 
tion among the great insurance offices 
of the world had been no easy task, and 
he paid special tribute to Frederick 
Richardson for his work in the United 
States. 





SIGNS DRIVER’S LICENSE BILL 

Governor Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri 
has signed the state-wide automobile 
driver’s license bill and it will become 
a law within ninety days after the pres- 
ent session of the Missouri General As- 
sembly adjourns. The licenses will be 
issued by the State Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner at a fee of 25 cents for a two- 
year license. There is no provision for 
an examination of the applicant for a 
license, but a license may be _ revokedi 
for certain violations of traffic laws, ctc.! 





Joseph Cestone, 25, auditor, Massachu- 
setts Bonding in the metropolitan terri- 
tory, died recently of pneumonia. 
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Recent Court Decisions 


Compiled by John Simpson 





a 


Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


No Absolute Right of Renewal 

Unlike life policies an accident policy 
written for a definite period subject to 
renewal if both parties agree, is termi- 
nated at the end of the period without 
notice of cancellation. The company is 
under no duty to the insured to apply 
compensation due to the insured to the 
payment of an advance premium due for 
a subsequent period, Under a policy pro- 
viding for renewal with consent of the 
company by payment of the advance pre- 
mium then in force there was no abso- 
lute right of renewal. Perkins v. Asso- 
ciated Indemnity Corp.. Washington Su- 


preme Court, 63 P. (2d), 499. 
. « » 


Suicide Defense in Carbon Monoxide 
Case 

In an action on an accident policy ex- 
cluding the suicide the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals held, Radins v. Travel- 
ers, 87 F. (2d) 412, that if the evidence 
was equally balanced on the question of 
suicide, plaintiff failed to establish by a 
preponderance of the evidence that the 
death was caused by accidental means. 
The burden was held to be on plaintiff 
to prove accidental death, which would, 
of course, negative suicide. Insured died 
from inhaling carbon monoxide gas in 
his garage. Judgment for defendant in 
the Federal District Court for North- 
ern California was affirmed. 

ce s 


Silicosis Not an Accident. 

The New York Supreme Court, Erie 
County, Utica Mutual v. Hamera, 292 
N. Y. S. 811, held that a company which 
had issued standard workmen’s compen- 
sation and employers’ liability policies to 
a foundry company was entitled to main- 
tain an action for a declaratory judgment 
that a personal injury, silicosis, alleged 
by an employe of the foundry in an ac- 
tion against it to have been contracted 
by the employer’s negligence, was not 
covered by the policies. The court said 
that enough appeared to warrant the in- 
ference that the foundry company called 
upon the Utica to defend the employe’s 
action against it, and that it looked to 
the company to pay any judgment ob- 
tained thereon; and that this presented a 
controversy, 

The court held that silicosis is not an 
injury sustained by accident within an 
employers’ liability policy covering “in- 
juries sustained by reason of accidents.” 

* 


Subrogation and Contribution Be- 
tween Sureties 

The sureties on bankers’ blanket bonds 

indemnified the surety under forgery 

bonds of a depositor in the bank when 

a loss occurred through payment by the 

bank of two checks bearing the forged 
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signature of the depositors. The forgery 
bonds were in favor of the depositor as 
the insured and any bank or banks in 
which the insured carried a deposit ac. 
count subject to checks, etc. The blanket 
bonds covered the bank for losses due to 
a variety of crimes, including infidelity 
of its employes: 

In liquidation proceedings of the 
surety on the forgery bonds the referee 
allowed the bank's claim under the forg- 
ery bonds for reimbursement of the sum 
it had reimbursed the depositor. 

The New York Supreme Court, New 
York County, held, in re General Indem. 
nity Corp. of America, 289 N. Y. S., 1046 
that the liquidator of the surety on the 
forgery bonds was liable by subrogation 
to the surety on the bankers’ blanket 
bonds; and the surety on the forgery 
bonds was not entitled to contribution 
from the surety on the blanket bonds as 
co-insurers. There was not here the 
requisite of identity of principal and 
identity of engagement. 

* * * 


Directors’ Knowledge of Own Dis. 
honest Acts 

The California District Court of Ap- 
peals, West American Finance Co. vy 
Pacific Indemnity Co., 61 P. (2d) %3, 
held in an action by a corporation on 
a fidelity bond covering loss from dis- 
honest acts of plaintiff’s officers and em- 
ployes that the knowledge of the majority 
members of the corporation’s directors 
of their own fraudulent transactions was 
imputable to the corporation itself, even 
though said majority members were bene- 
cially interested in the frauds so con- 
summated which resulted in enormous 
The bond was held unenforceable 
for concealment of material facts, the 
surety not having been informed at the 
time of its execution that said directors 
were then engaged in the fraudulent 
transactions. 


ke sses. 


+ +” * 
Fidelity Bond—Effect of Rider 
Reducing Liability 
A rider attached to a $50,000 fidelity 
bond for a stated time provided that, in 
consideration of a reduced premium, the 
surety should not be liable for any “loss 
or series of losses” not in excess of 
$25,000. The Oklahoma Supreme Court 
held, National Surety v. First Nat. Bank 
in Ardmore, 61 P. (2d) 1122, that the 
rider’s quoted words did not authorize 
the addition of losses sustained prior to 
the effective date of the bond to losses 
sustained within the term covered by the 
bond, so as to create a liability under 
the bond. 
* * * 


Embezzlement—Shortage of Bill 


Collector 

\ surety bond protecting an employer 
against loss from “larceny or embezzle- 
ment” is construed as covering loss 0C- 
casioned by the named employe’s frawd 
or dishonesty of the general character 
and nature usually involved in such 
crimes as understood in a general sense 
and not with reference to some local 
statute, Evidence in connection with a 
shortage in the accounts of a collector 
of water bills and assessments was held 
to justify judgment for the employer, 4 
water improvement district, on the 
ground that the loss was caused through 
“embezzlement” within the coverage 0 
the bond. Terry v. Water Improvement 
Dist. No. 5, Oklahoma Supreme Court, 
64 P. (2d) 904. 


LUNT’S INDIANAPOLIS TALK 

The issuance of contractors’, public of- 
ficials’ and fiduciary bonds was discusse 
by Edward C. Lunt, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity, in speaking recent: 
ly before the Casualty & Surety Field 
Club of Indianapolis. 
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Organized 1875 


ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 








United States Branch 


Statement December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 
U. S. Treasury Bonds . 2 « «© « «© © © « $1.618,037.96 
Other Bonds . « « © © © «© «© © © « « 41,326,36652 
ee a ae ane a oe a ae a 144,581.00 
Aocteed Tmersemt 2. 6c tl tl ttl hl hl hl ll 23,718.47 
Cash in Ofhce and Banks . .« .« « © ce e« e 124,993.03 
$3,03 7,714.98 





LIABILITIES 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve . . . « « ~« $ 537,714.98 
Statutory Deposit, New York . 850,000.00 
Net Surplus above Deposit . . 1,650,000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders . . . «© 6 « + £.»00,000.00 
$3,037,714.98 











Bonds and Stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the 
New York State Insurance Department and the National Convention of Insurance 


Commissioners. 





NEAL BASSETT 


United States Manager P 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 




































































THE REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 
122 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK, N.Y. 






CAPITAL . ... . . . « « $1,530,000.00 





SURPLUS ........ . 7,470,583.61 








LIABILITIES «=. ww tw wo tw 43,373.21 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $9,043,956.82 








On basis of Statement, March 31, 1937, 


to the New York Insurance Department 


This Corporation provides for the insurance companies operating 
in the United States an American market for reinsurance of the 





following classes: 








TORNADO AUTOMOBILE 


on the Excess of Loss basis 


FIRE ALLIED LINES 






INLAND MARINE 


Excess of Loss—Quota Share— Facultative 

















% 
UNDERWRITING MANAGER 


THE EXCESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Telephone— Beekman 3-6280-1-2-3 
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